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PREFACE. 



There are^ doubtless, many teachers among those 
to whom these humble pages are addressed, who 
feel none of the difficulties therein mentioned ; and 
some of whom may even be at a loss to compre- 
hend what is intended by theur recital. To them, of 
course, the whole volume, under any view, will pos- 
sess little value ; and all that is asked of them is, a 
candid allowance that others may differ from them- 
selves. As good men and true, they have, pro- 
bably, often seen, and sorrowed over, the trials and 
failures of their brethren; and may have some- 
times tried to amend, direct, or soothe, where they 
had a reasonable hope that their influence and 
experience might be brought to bear. But if they 
be merely such as close their own eyes and then 
fancy that all are blind; or again, such as are 
merry monarchs of their little kingdom, because 
they know neither the privileges nor the responsi- 
bilities of their office, —they should be reminded, not 
to condemn others for being more sensitive, and less 
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confident; than themselves; and not to find fault 
with any one who truly desires and aims at the 
welfare of a large band whom he may seek to en- 
courage, if not to provoke, to love and good works. 

On the other hand, it is trusted that those for 
whom these pages were written, will in some way 
profit by a few of the thoughts and suggestions 
contained therein. Directed by an abler and more 
experienced hctnd, they would have winged their way 
more swiftly and moi'e home to the mark, than is 
likely to be now the case. Yet, if any benefit ac- 
crues to the wilful, or the depressed ; or if a better 
champion is drawn forth to their succour, — the 
present Essay will not have failed in its end. 

It has been long decided by grammarians that the 
masculine gender is more worthy than the feminine. 
If, in the present volume, advantage has been taken 
of this ungallant dogma, it is not from any disrespect 
to the female teachers of our schools^ or by way of 
excepting them from its discussions, but merely to 
avoid the constant repetition of the same words. 
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SCHOOLMASTER'S DIFFICULTIES, 



ABROAD AND AT HOME. 



CHAPTER I. 

y 

DIFFICULTIES IN BEGABD TO HIS CALLING. 

Thebe was a time, and that not so many years 
ago, when no such difficulty was felt. With the 
exception of a few excellent institutions in the 
metropolis and in other places, where a noble-minded 
person or two were found toiling to raise the intel- 
lectual and moral standard of the poor, the work 
of education, for a century and a half after its active 
revival, was neglected and stunted by many of its 
nominal supporters, until, in later and worse years, it 
became, in too many cases, manifestly a delusion and 
a snare. It was then, unhappily, but too easy to de- 
fine the calling of the schoolmaster, to settle his posi- 
tion, to prognosticate the benefits. When the office 
was thrust upon some worthless parish-clerk, broken- 
down mechanic, or day-labourer, upon some crippled 
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2 A schoolmasteb's difficulties. 

nurse, sempstress, or laundress, perhaps, merely to 
keep them from the workhouse ; when these victims 
of their employers' selfish indifierence, unfit alike 
both in body and mind for their charge, were them- 
selves barely able to read and write; when their 
chief employment consisted in certain flourishes of a 
cane or fool's-cap, to vary the monotony of the horn- 
book or " Reading-made-easy," and in watching over 
the little urchins daily for six hours, that they might 
not roam the streets, or set themselves on fire : then, 
truly, the teachers, the scholars, the apparatus, the 
discipline, the expectations, the results, were all 
readily described.* But the case is very different 

'*' In his report on the state of parochial education in the 
diocese of Salisbury, for 1840, Dr. Feild informs us, he was 
honestly told by one dame, when questioned about her school, 
" It is but little they pays me, and it is but little I teaches 
them.** Her confession might, no doubt, as late as that year, 
have been adopted by very many teachers of parochial schools 
— and by a few, even now, it could be as honestly made. 
Oberlin*s predecessor at Ban de la Roche, when introduced to 
one of their best schools, was shown a miserable room, where a 
number of wild and noisy children were crowded together, 
whose uproar prevented their hearing when the good Pastor 
spoke to them. The master — a withered old man — lay on 
a little bed in one comer. "And what do you teach the 
children?** asked the Pastor. "Nothing, sir,** was the reply. 
" Nothing ! why, how is that ? ** " Because I know nothing 
myself.** " Why, then, have they made you the schoolmaster ? " 
" Why,** replied the old man, " I have been taking care of the 
Waldbach pigs for a great many years, and when I grew too 
old to do that, they sent me here to take care of their children.'* 
In our own country, it is no uncommon phenomenon to find 
many more solicitous about the styes and stuffing of their 
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now. The institution of several great and noble so- 
cieties for the education of the poorer classes^ and, 
more lately, the zealous movements of the Committee 
of Privy Council, backed by the glad co-operation of 
the educational party in the whole country, have 
gradually succeeded in bringing about a much better 
state of things, in the face of much opposition, and 
amidst many heart-burnings, misunderstandings, and 
mistakes. There is, besides, a self-evident necessity, 
from the very state of the public mind all through 
the land, to extend as widely and as efficiently as 
possible every means to rescue our teeming popula- 
tion from ignorance and vice ; as well as a cry for 
help, from the neglected and degraded victims to 
their own passions, or our indifference, who feel in 
some measure that they need to be humanised, civi- 
lised, spiritualised. The word has gone forth, too, 
from Him with whom the most intricate future is 
only an ever-transparent Now, that in the later days 
** knowledge shall be increased." The million, there- 
fore, must be taught in some way ; and the only 
feeling with every good man, with every true lover 
of his fellow-subjects, his country, his God, should 
be, a generous rivalry to excel in every effort to 
compass so desirable an end. And amidst all the 
painful things one hears and sees in this great educa- 
tional struggle, it is pleasant to be assured that a 
vastly increased attention on every side is being paid 
to the general subject at issue ; that right-minded 

swine than about the homes and education of their poor little 
neighbours. 
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4 A schoolmaster's difficulties. 

men are gently merging their petty diflferences; 
that an incomparably better system is adopted in 
most of our counties ; that more commodious and 
healthy buildings^ suitable books and apparatus^ a 
larger staff of teachers, and these far better qualified, 
are to be met with in every quarter ; and that a 
most efficient machinery has been wisely and liberally 
set a-going, to watch over and sustain the whole, so 
far as man may be capable of so doing. 

When such changes as these have taken place, no 
wonder that the schoolmaster, whom all Britain 
declares to be " abroad," should find both his calling 
and position materially altered from those of his pre^ 
decessors in the last century ; and that, even in re^- 
gard to such matters, he should be harassed by 
certain difficulties, which not unfrequently run up 
into annoyance. What then is his calling ? Where^ 
abouts in the sliding scale of society is his position ? 
For until these things are tolerably agreed on, who 
can hit the mark? Some will appear above, others 
below, what is right or what is wished by themselves 
and others. The labourer, the mechanic, the trades-^ 
man, the professional man, the clergy, all have their 
place and calling in the great hive : — whereabouts is 
the schoolmaster's, and what is it? Some are puffed 
up, others are as humble : some expect too much, 
their neighbours too little : some are patronised and 
made saucy, others are soured by neglect : some are 
helped upward and encouraged, to their own detri- 
ment too often, whilst others are scorned and pushed 
down hill : some are honestly perplexed as to th^ 
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fitting steps to take, others make no doubt and are 
foiled, or, it may be, doubt all and every thing. 
Hence arise disappointments of all kinds, misunder- 
standings, coldness, opposition, contempt, where 
peace and good-will should abound: hence the 
groimd is prepared for tares, which an enemy is 
ever ready to sow : hence many an excellent master, 
carried away by an undisciplined spirit, or chased 
away by mistaken measures, retires into another 
calling after years of preparation and expense : and 
hence the good cause of popular education is 
weakened for a time, in that locality, by the with- 
drawal through disgust of its most active promoters. 
But before anything is ventured to be expressed, 
touching what a schoolmaster's calling and position 
in these days possibly may be, according to the no* 
tions of the mass of their true friends, it may not 
be amiss to say a few words upon what they most 
certainly are ^not, as exhibited in sundry classes of 
teachers, who, however, are rapidly disappearing 
from public gaze. If plain words are used to de- 
scribe plain things, it is from no perverse wish to call 
hard names, or to hold up any person to ridicule : 
but from a desire unmistakably to point out, in the 
following menagerie, some of the rocks upon which 
many a beginner has run his bark ; and, likewise, to 
exemplify, to the friends of education, a few of the 
rutts in our now well-beaten road, wherein they 
should prepare for an occasional jolt, if they should 
become extensive visitors of the manifold and many- 
coloured schools for the poor. 

B 3 



6 A schoolmaster's difficulties. 

Amongst the different and yet practicaUy harmo- 
nious, but mistaken, views of their place and duties 
which are still taken by many teachers, though it is 
hoped a decreasing minority, may be cited those of 
the Dunce. He knows nothing, and wants to know 
nothing, except how best to keep his post with the 
least trouble. He is the nominee of some big man 
in the place, who happens to hold the acres and the 
pnrse-strings ; his father was bailiff, or sister cook, 
to the squire, who sees nothing in the fact that his 
pet can barely read or write, save by mechanical 
starts and tricks, to hinder him from teaching the 
children of the village to do and to learn that which 
the poor lout himself can neither do nor understand. 
But devoted attachment to his patron and the family, 
good-health, punctuality, stentorian lungs, a handsome 
allowance of wax-end cane, and a promiscuous array 
of books, slates, &c, well-dusted, yet little handled, 
make up for every deficiency. — Then may be men- 
tipned the Snob, naturally sharp, it may be, with 
many good notions as to learning and discipline, 
many capital points in his character fitting him for 
the office he holds, if ^^ the chap " and his drolleries 
had been only a little directed ; but all is marred and 
rendered nearly useless, by a disgusting vulgarity, 
both of manners and personal habits, which shock the 
gentle to the quick, and draw out nicknames from 
the simple. His fingers are on the most intimate 
terms with teeth, ears, and nose ; his reek is mature 
indeed ; his harangues to the boys are werj Aempha* 
tic, and often really clever, though despisers of 
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number^ case, mood, and negatives; 'his addresses 
to visitors as obligingly familiar as if they were his 
poodles instead of his patrons ; and what he may 
lack in their esteem by his endless phases and emer- 
sions of low-life, he makes up for by a front-to-front 
stare of confident dignity, and an occasional indul- 
gence of blowing or sputtering in their face. — The 
Sloven is a wholly different species of these mistaken 
persons. Possessing, perhaps, much knowledge, 
having had a good education for his grade, with 
undeniable talents suited to many an important 
trust, he is still in a fog of self-ignorance and self- 
importance, through which but little that is good or 
useful to his flock is ever allowed to pass. He is 
often found to talk in a literary way ; covets possibly 
** self-improvement ; " is a censor of his brethren and 
their plans ; and would be thought to possess some 
secret which would greatly benefit the scholastic 
world : but his own soiled, dusty, torn, and spotted 
clothes betray the neglect and confusion of the un- 
disciplined mind within. His duties are performed 
in a loose, off-hand, slip-shod way ; the room and 
apparatus are all in a state of dirt and disorder ; the 
windows look as if they were never cleaned; the 
papers on the wall are foul, and disfigured by idle 
alterations to save himself the trouble of writing 
new ones ; the register is dog's-eared, and defaced 
with whole showers of blots and blunders ; and the 
poor fellow's dusky flesh, almost asking for soap and 
soda, is reflected in the tawny, greasy paws and 
maws of the unwashed colony round him. — ^Precisely 

B4 



8 A schoolmaster's difficulties. 

opposite to him in many particulars^ Is the Fop. 
Empty-headed; glaringly indifferent to every thing 
in the shape of mental cultivation, he is entirely 
given up to self-conceit, both in person and dress. 
Possessed of a tolerable exterior, and of the cast-off 
apparel of the young squire, he is almost able to 
cope with the neighbouring attorney or doctor x a 
gentle hint of cheap perAime announces his pre- 
sence, but so discreetly managed, by way of not 
offending his betters, that one cannot tell whether 
it is shed forth from the glossy curls of his pate, ot 
the folds of a neat and often-used kerchief. He has 
a soft yet half-discordant voice, with an extensive 
falsetto ; wherewith he now and then delights the 
culinary establishment of the squli^e's lady, when 
sent for to assist the housekeeper in her accompts, 
or to write the lables for jars and boxes in the store- 
room or conservatory. This voice, said to have been 
"developed by the beautiful system of Hullahj^is his 
great stock in trade, his chief resource in the general 
instruction of his scholars; these he has taught to 
sing, or rather to howl, some dozens of motley pieces, 
whose performance is an abomination to any culti- 
vated ear, whether in sound or sense. As to learn* 
ing, alack ! only a few of the quicker and elder 
children can read or write a simple sentence. The 
lady-patroness, whose money pays the master's salary, 
thinks that only the upper classes in society should 
be scholars ; and that, if peasants' children can write 
their own name to an agreement, or read their em- 
ployer's on his carts, they know quite enough, and 
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more than they ought to be taught, were it not for 
public measures. Obedience to every word, and a 
bow to every county "gentle," with a merry face 
over their work ; this is all she requires. And so> 
our fop teaches and dresses to her model : he has a 
courteous word and appropriate grimace for every 
visitor; but, as you leave his school, you cannot help 
saying to yourself, " Poor neglected lambs ! what can 
you learn from such a puppet ? " — Then, who has not 
observed the Independent f Sharp, and fully up to 
his work, as he thinks, knowing every body's power 
and influence with whom he has to do, kept in his 
situation by the force of parochial circumstances, or 
by an unseen hand behind the curtain, — he fawns 
and cringes, in secret, to this one and that one ; but 
is, in public, short, saucy, surly, independent, or 
humorously free and easy, as he deems most suitable 
to his end and his company. A democrat and semi- 
infidel in grain, you soon discover he has no real 
principles, though by many a wile he thinks he has 
hidden both marks from your gaze: but something of 
the truth peeps out from his gait and his spirit, as 
with an old foraging-cap tilted half over his eyes, 
he struts through the school, mouthing lordly vulgar 
orders to the boys, who already manifest the issue 
of such an example* Vain of his fancied acquire- 
ments and position, he scorns, though respectfully, 
both assistance and instruction: he meekly grins 
Bt reproof or rebuke, with a scowling face that should 
be ticketed "Beware of dogs I": and when addressed 
lipon any matter in which some change seems ad« 
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visable, either affects neither to see nor hear; or 
else with some insolent reply, and his chin elevated 
in the air like a camel's nose, he paces off, leaving 
you and your changes to follow if you list. — Let 
us now turn to the Money Spinner ; a decent, well- 
behaved, hard-working, perhaps amiable, man ; whose 
one notion is, that the school was established rather 
to beilefit the master, than the children ; and whose 
chief aim, therefore, is, thereby to turn an honest 
penny in any and every way he lawfully may. His 
apparel, and psedagogical properties, are all of the 
meanest kind: he is often suggestmg purchases, 
where he can get a ketk profit from the seller : he 
is willing to paint, wash, or clean the school for a 
consideration, instead of employing *^a stranger:" 
and while he coaxes one boy to dig his garden, an- 
other to clean his windows, and a third to run his 
errands, all gratis, he has picked up some job in the 
parish or neighbourhood, which, though it may add 
a few shillings to his purse, weakens or nullifies all 
his energies in the miserably deficient school, where 
he is unhappily the only ruler. — The Wasp is a sad 
enemy to the learning and efficiency of a good hive 
of children. He is usually a man who has been 
broken down by ill-health, or the disappointments 
of life ; or else, one of a naturally bad disposition, 
to whom power presents more than the usual tempt- 
ations of being fierce and crueL He appears to be 
always in a state of irritation : his creaking, angry 
voice seems to betoken the approaching storm : his 
blandest commendations are always either delivered 
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in a pout, or coupled with some cutting words which 
are their bane: and as to his rebukes, they are 
such specimens of senseless fury, that the poor be- 
wildered scholars may, blamelessly, long to be roam- 
ing through the lanes in the idlest ignorance. They 
really tremble when he looks at, or speaks to them : 
and if haply, in a half-unconscious fit of good-hu- 
mour, he lays his hand on any little head by way 
of encouragement, there is an evident uneasiness to 
the honour in the face of the poor boy ; and some- 
thing like a suspicion, that either hair, ears, or chops 
wiU by-and-by pay for the distinction. A cane and 
thong of leather upon the desk, take the place of 
books and manuals, pens and paper ; but if the closet 
at his back be opened^ there will be found not only 
an abundant supply of the same instruments of tor- 
ture, but many a birch and hazel, whose broken ends 
show what use they have often been put to. The 
boys would rather go without a meal, than ask him 
for help in their tasks: and as for any oral in- 
struction he may give, it is frozen by fright, or long- 
ings that the striking of the clock would deliver 
them from their tormentor. — The Idler is a common 
spectacle in every country, though varying in talents, 
disposition, manners, and acquirements. He has 
made up his mind to trouble nobody, and to let 
neither things nor men trouble him. His duties sit 
as loosely on him as an old shoe : for why ? Because 
when he has once wound up the clock, it goes as it| 
will — ^in other words, when he has once set his scho-j 
lars to work, he leaves them to puzzle out the rest) 
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as they can, YoU may see him reading the news-' 
paper at his desk, or some cheap novel by the fire- 
side ; whilst, in every class, half the boys are amusing 
themselves in every way, and not a few of the little 
rogues are lying at full length on the forms. You 
may almost tell the hours as they pass, by his yawns 
and stretches, which are of course copied accurately 
from one end of his domain to the other. The chil- 
dren help themselves to books and copy-slips, sums 
and employments, as they please : the master ^' makes 
it a rule never to interfere with the monitors," and 
never "pretends to know what work is done, or 
what books are read by every class." The first class 
is his only care; and if a sprinkling of them can 
i^ead tolerably, write a bold hand, and blunder through 
compound addition, he goes home fully satisfied that 
the school is doing its work, though the poor boys 
are growing up in the worst forms of ignorance and 
idleness. — The Sop is, happily, a decreasing species 
of nuisance in our schools ; though he may still be 
noticed in some neglected places, where a name to 
live is all that is desired, or where most of the well- 
to-do people are worse than himself. His hanging 
cheeks, half purple, half mahogany-coloured, betray 
his habits, as easily as do his blinking eyes, his 
muddled manner, and steaming breath: his clothes 
are fouled with many a stain, and reek throughout 
with that peculiar smell of tobacco and pot-house 
from which one shrinks with disgust. Always late 
at his duties, and early to leave them, he is lost in 
a maze whilst they are going on : his memory gone. 
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his self-respect gone, his little usefulness gone, he 
Jialf-reels to and fro through the room, with a vacant 
£tare, and an occasional attempt at discipline or 
teaching; whilst he is inwardly longing for one of 
his poisonous draughts, or for the hour that shall 
find him ensconced in the alehouse, listening to, or 
attempting to enlighten, his fellow-victims to drink.. 
— The Ambitious Man is a trouble of a very different 
kind. Descended probably from a somewhat better 
stock than most of his compeers, and having enjoyed 
a tolerable education for his grade, his great object 
is to distinguish himself and his school from all others 
in the neighbourhood, as something great and ori. 
ginal. He cannot rest from these endeavours, but 
is ever on the watch to make some fresh change. 
He is fond of the terms *^ exploded systems," and 
** worn-out books ; " but, unhappily, those which he 
substitutes are rarely satisfactory to himself after a 
half-year's trial, and are rather the selections of his 
own prejudice, than the recommendations of any 
man, or set of men, who have really studied the sub- 
ject. He is a reader of elementary books which arq 
seldom heard of; and adopts almost any conceivable 
notion, for the sake of appearing unusually familiar 
with the details and difficulties of his profession: 
hence, he is ready to discuss school questions with 
all visitors, many of whom are, of course, impressed 
with his apparently uncommon talents, and struck 
by a few exhibitions of out-of-the-way knowledge 
in the children. And yet, if you have anything likQ 
a conversation with him, you will soon detect gross 
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jgnmnDce both of the princ^es and duties of his 
calling; an absence of ai^thing like tme ocmYictionSy 
experimental concloaonsy or solid foundations, in all 
hU proceedings ; and snch a tangled web of incon- 
sistent and useless absnrdities in tlie real working 
of bis school^ that you can hardlj help wondering 
how and why the reluctant managers should ever 
have albwed him license to change the whole cur- 
rent of affairs^ to the extent they have done. — TTie 
Toady can never be fully appredated^ but by those 
who have been honoured with his smiles and his fair 
speeches. The children and their parents, the mi- 
nisters and ^managers and visitors, all are more or 
less subject to his blandishments, according to the 
end ho has in view. Every incompetency or neglect 
of dutyi whenever detected and complained of, is 
mot by some cunning but transparent compliment 
to the dittcornmont and advice of the party who in- 
torferes ; and whilst you, perhaps, are feeling indig- 
nant that such grave matters should be so imperti- 
nently handled, you may observe a self-satisfied 
smirk on tho funny fellow's face, at what he fancies 
the olovor conceit of his speech. His great aim is 
to got the oar of every influential person in the ma- 
nngomoiit, and then, by oily words, to insinuate a 
boliof of his special attention to the duties of his 
station, and his knowledge of the dispositions and 
ftttiunmonts of tho children: and, truly, if every 
luombor of the committee upon whom he has thus 
pmotisod, were to contribute his share of the flat- 
tering speeches poured into his ears, all of them 
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would more than ever heartily wish that such per- 
verse talent were directed into a better channel. — 
The Shuffler must close this painful list, though its 
enlargement would be easy. It is hardly to be con- 
ceived that any visitor, who has unexpectedly entered 
the room half a dozen times, should feel any confi- 
dence in him ; and as for the children, they are so 
inured to his tricks of finesse and duplicity, that 
either a thorough contempt for him must spring up 
in their minds, or they will assuredly in due season 
copy his pestilent example. If you enter the school 
abruptly at an unusual hour, you are likely to find 
him — and perhaps one of the more forward boys — 
engaged about some private business of his own: 
when he is conscious of your presence, the papers he 
was engaged with are bundled into his desk ; he and 
the lad advance towards you with a new time-table, 
school-roll, or such like ; and he will begin discoursing 
with you upon certain changes just about to be made. 
If at any time you examine him upon what has been 
done in the last month by any class, he will tell you 
in detail ; though, when the class itself is questioned, 
not one particular in four is found to be correct. 
If you try the working of the whole school by the 
time-table, or in any other way that the written 
papers on the wall suggest, you will soon find that 
there is more sham than truth in the master's ar- 
rangements ; that he really knows but little of what 
the lads are doing ; and that his object is to blind folks' 
eyes, that he may play his own game. If he has any 
reason to suspect a visit, especially from an inspector, 
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whether in or out of office, every thing will be in a 
sort of " apple-pie order ; " himself will be duly at 
his post, gravely diligent and watchful ; every thing 
will be french-polished for your eye; a suitable 
routine of preparation will be got up; and every 
class will be adroitly trained to be put through their 
paces for your wonderment, if you are disposed to 
be so taken in. 

Now all these are wretchedly mistaken men : mis- 
taken as to deceiving others, or even themselves, — 
as to the path of true usefulness (happiness is out of 
the question), — as to an eventual retribution. That 
they are utterly ignorant of, and unfit for, their 
calling and position is self-evident to every good 
man who attentively watches their career; and it is 
not in the least likely, that, continuing in such de- 
lusions, any real friend of education can assign to 
them a local habitation and a name, in the great 
effort which is now being made to rescue the children 
of the poor from ignorance and vice. 

But still, when all these painful characters are 
eliminated, there remains a very large band of true 
and anxious men, differing widely in their talents 
and disposition, in their training and labours, as well 
as in the systems and management under which they 
are acting, who from various causes do feel often 
perplexed as to what their calling and position are. 
These, to them often, important considerations, are 
nowhere defined in books, for truly they cannot be, 
except in general terms : they are not at all agreed 
on by the body of teachers, or the educational 
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party at large : they are not discoverable by use, 
for the circumstances of every neighbourhood are 
constantly changing: and they are not stated by 
employers, though experience soon unfolds the par- 
ticular bias of all persons in such matters. In some 
places the master is cuffed and kept down ; in others 
he is *^ soaped " and pushed on. By these he is in- 
dulged and coaxed; by those he is treated almost 
like a necessary evil. One party trusts every thing 
in his hands ; another binds him fast with a double 
chain. In one case he is encouraged to wear a par- 
ticular-cut coat, recommended to the Bishop for 
a license, taught to aspire to be a deacon; and 
meanwhile is often, at meetings and on public oc- 
casions, treated with as much deference as one of 
the " inferior" clergy : in the other case, he is looked 
upon as a paltry fellow, a mere drudge of the parish, 
whom it is a kindness to notice with a donnish Hod 

as , **the poor schoolmaster." Amidst such 

scenes and treatment, varying often with the changes 
in the management, how is it possible that any con- 
scientious and reflecting person, in the anxious dis- 
cbarge of his duties, can help wishing in his solitary 
retirement that he better knew what were really the 
duties of his calling ; what was the true line of demar- 
cation which separated the things within his province 
from such as were without: and< further, that he 
could gather, from his patrons and fellow-workmen, 
what was something like the level in the great tidal 
wave of social life, whereon it was desirable he 
should try to maintain his frail and sjiifting bark ? 

C 
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To attempt here to give an answer to these two 
questions, which, however matters may roll on be- 
tween the master and his patrons, will constantly 
present themselves to his perplexed or disappointed 
spirit, would be manifestly presumptuous and absurd. 
Nevertheless, a few plain things may be urged upon 
each point, which may tend to soothe and calm the 
too feverish and too sensitive mind; or, else, may 
possibly suggest a few thoughts of self-discipline and 
contented submission, under almost any circum- 
stances, which shall end in enlarged usefulness and 
peace. 

1 . First, then, as to his Calling. Surely, it is 
tolerably well defined by his very name — School- 
master, i. e.y says Dr. Johnson, ** one who presides and 
teaches in a schooV^ And though it be true that the 
word " master " is an ambiguous term taken by 
itself, yet, in its derivation, in its connection, in its 
understood use by all parties when not merely con- 
tentious, in its translation into nearly every European 
language, in the common-sense view of the office 
itself, it can have but one meaning ; viz. that which 
the great lexicographer has assigned it. It evidently 
does not designate the Grand Turk of scholastics in 
a parish — not the Dictator General — not the Main- 
spring — not the Lawgiver and Judge — not the 
subscribers, the committee, the clergy, all merged 
in one ideal form^ themselves sunk, their wishes and 
feelings buried, their experience and study blotted 
out, to make room for the mere despot, whose fa- 
vourite word is " my," and still " my." JSTo : but. 
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as Johnson says, it is a. president and teacher whom in 
common parlance such a tenn describes. That is to 
say ; here is an assembly of human beino^s. created 
in the image of God, L lambs of the Saviour's 
fold — the future citizens of our great commonwealth 
—it may be, generals, bishops, legislators, and who^ 
ever else shall head the top of the mighty pyramid — 
with intellects, feelings, sympathies, as yet perhaps 
undeveloped and unmoulded — with immortal souls, 
to be gently led and fed, disciplined, won, and fitted 
to habits of duty and order, to happiness and heaven. 
A system (necessarily general and vague in many 
things) is adopted by certain persons, who, banded 
together by a conviction of the importance of a 
sound and religious education to the poor, merge 
many minor differences in one common effort to 
gain their end ; cheerfully laying out their money, 
disarming prejudice, undergoing labours, and bearing 
the burden and heat of the day, in provoking others 
to help, as well as in building, maintaining, and 
properly equipping the school which is the object of 
their desire. A person is chosen freely, and at their 
discretion and judgment, to carry out their general 
views as far as may be : he is not thrust upon them 
by necessity, but is voluntarily selected by them as 
their officer for the time being, in fully the same 
independent way in which any of them might select 
a servant, a secretary, or tutor, or chaplain, to per- 
form such duties as belonged to each calling. The 
common stipulations are made ; the necessary direc- 
tions given ; special orders on some points, and ad-r 

c 2 
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vice on others, laid down ; wishes, prejudices, fears^ 
difficulties, are hinted at or understood ; and a full 
confidence as to smaller details, with considerable 
license in all, is reposed by the patrons in the person 
whom they select as their representative, in hopd 
that he will at all times fully consult their Interest, 
and frankly communicate any points of difference 
between them, for their own free judgment and 
decision. Whether the whole body of patrons sits 
as a committee, or whether they delegate their 
wishes and authority to a few or even to one of 
their number, they and they alone, in the aggregate 
or by deputy, are the only rulers of the institution. 
The ^* Master " presides under them, administers 
their laws, carries out their plans, fulfils their orders, 
shares their anxieties, and enjoys with them all the 
success of the institution. He rules his little king- 
dom, supreme in every case where he is honestly 
faithful to his trust ; he teaches, personally or by his 
own assistants, whatever it has been deemed ad- 
visable to exhibit to the minds of his charge; in 
both cases he is " the Master," not absolutely, but 
in a limited constitutional way — not, indeed, as 
** Master " in the character of Turannos ; rather as 
" Master " in that of Didascalos, — and none can 
interfere to thwart or alter, save those who appoint. 
He rules and teaches, not his employers, but his 
scholars ; he directs their studies, governs their man- 
ners, watches their actions and words, restrains and 
counsels, commands or corrects, from the highest 
even to the lowest matters — i. e. if he be inclined 
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80 to do. The things that concern the training of 
the young mind for this world, as well as those far 
more important ones which relate to the future, are 
all entrusted to him within certain general limits; 
and he is bound, upon every consideration, to dis- 
charge the important office he has thus accepted, 
cheerfully^ impartially, zealously, and faithfully, ac- 
cording to the ability he possesses. If difficulties, 
failures, and miscarriages arise, or if experimental 
changes seem desirable, he can always consult with 
his patrons ; who have every reason to support him 
in all legitimate exercise of his authority, and to 
encourage his effi)rts for the improvement of their 
common plans. 

Well: after making every deduction for its labours 
and trials, its vexations and disappointments, what a 
truly enviable calling have we here, when exercised 
by a faithful man, who patiently endures to the end ! 
Granted, that many details are left so wholly un- 
settled that he does not know the full range either of 
his duties or responsibility: granted, that he may be 
occasionally checked and buffeted by some over-busy 
patron, or the whole body unitedly, and that he does 
not deserve it : granted, that repeated changes, much 
difference of opinion upon religious matters in the 
committee, and not a little clashing of the eccle- 
siastical and political systems, may add to his uncer- 
tainties as to special teaching, and prevent his always 
pleasing all who are over him : — what then ? Axe 
not these points of irritation mere trifles, compared 
with the vast amount of most intelligible usefulness 

c 3 
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that remains ? Are they not rather the offspring of 
undisciplined temper, than of right principle ? Do 
they really concern that subordinate office which, 
when he accepted it, he knew was subject to suchj 
and even greater, limitations ? Are they not alto- 
gether out of his province ? But, supposing these 
things are not so in his way of thinking, or even m 
fact ; still, where is the benefit of letting them fret 
his spirit, and mar his usefulness, when he has such 
a noble course open to him in so many ways ? Why 
pout and squabble, when he has such abundant 
opportunities of teaching fifty, or it may be two 
hundred, human beings their duty to God and man ; 
of fitting them for future scenes of usefulness ; of 
giving them that which is better than house and 
land ; and of lying down, night after night, satisfied 
that on the main, and with all the crotchetty curbs 
he fancies are on him, he has tried to discharge with 
faithfulness his important trust? His calling will 
then be recognised as an arduous one, by every good 
man, though they agree not in all things in the ma- 
nagement; for it is the teaching and training in in* 
tellectual and social, moral and religious habits, those 
neglected little ones, who, without such labours of 
love, might probably be lost for both worlds. The 
" Master " may perhaps never, in this world, see the 
full effect of his toil in his calling ; yet, if faithfully 
and wisely pursued, its end must more or less be 
gained: and his reward is sure, after many days, 
though as yet it does not appear to the outward eye. 
2, As to Position. When such a trust as is 
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dbove described, is conscientiously and faithfully dis- 
charged, this second point of our inquiry never was, 
or will be Jong, a matter of doubt or regret. The 
foolish hankering to be thought, and to be, some 
great person with the little world wherein he moves, 
will have died away, in the busy enjoyment of active 
duties, in the esteem (however distant and concealed) 
of all with whom he has to do, and in the self-re- 
spect of a serious and well-disciplined mind. None 
but the ignorant, the selfish, the vile, will attempt 
to abuse or degrade such a character : every right- 
minded patron will feel that the master s post is one 
of honour, and according to his ability will so treat 
it : the children and parents cannot but accord him 
much of his due, when they are so largely the 
gainers by his faithful and patient labours : and the 
inhabitants of a neighbourhood, when they see what 
was once a crowd of ragged idle children, as rude 
and untutored as a wild ass's colt, now transformed 
into cleanly, industrious, well-behaved, and intel- 
ligent beings, cannot but gladly welcome such a 
master among them, and help him up to that posi- 
tion amongst them for which he may have a fitness 
or claim. Who can ever respect a stock ? or honour 
a mere name ? or give a creditable position to the 
careless, the uncivil, the unfaithful ? Surely none : 
yet, on the other hand, who can help admiring the 
zealous, the honest, the laborious, the true-hearted, 
the self-denying, the meek ! And, In proportion as 
these amiable qualities are consistently developed in 
you, people of all grades will seek and respect you 
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in your path^ and you will have your place and 
honour, as well as your reward, even in this life, 
though only in parfc If otherwise, then you may 
remember who has said, "Woe unto you, when aU 
men shall speak well of you I " for the envious and 
morose, the rugged and worthless, can never rest, 
except they do mischief. Or, unhappily, it may 
be, the fault is your own. Bad temper, wrong 
habits, unjustifiable notions, or unfi&ithfiilness and 
inconsistency even in little things^ may have destroyed 
the bloom of your prospects. If so, then blame none 
but yourself. You have been sowing cockle, looking 
to reap barley. Begin afresh : it is never too late, 
where there is a will and a path. Better is he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. You 
have new faces coming constiintly before you— new 
ground to break up — fresh minds to aict upon. 
Look upward for help and strength ; take counsel 
with true friends; be earnest, unflinching, faithful 
in your duties, and matters will speedily mend. You 
will probably soon find no reason to complsdn that 
others are interfering with, and hedging in, your 
calling ; or that you are denied an honourable and 
respectable position in society. But if you yield to 
evil within, and to temptations or provocations 
without, elements never wanting in such a career, 
then, prepare to eat the fruit of your way of an un- 
dutiful, repining, or contentious spirit: you will 
resolve to sow the wind; beware, lest you in due 
time reap the whirlwind. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN RELATION TO HIMSELF, 

No man, probably, ever entered on a new employ- 
ment, and rightly calculated beforehand its labours, 
trials, or personal cost to body and mind. However 
he may differ from the simple, who, foreseeing much 
of the evil that may come upon them, still pass on 
without forecasting a remedy, and so are punished ; 
yet the most prudent man, under the above circum- 
stances, is seldom able to hide himself from such 
troubles, merely because their character and extent 
are not fully believed. Such has been, and for some 
time to come must be, the lot of by far the greater 
part of our most laborious and pains-taking teachers. 
A man or woman taken from another calling, wherein 
their earliest and most pliable years have been spent, 
and appointed to preside and teach in a large and 
well-managed school; or, what is perhaps more 
common, an ill-taught and ill-teaching person, who 
may have been long drilling a crowd of rosy little 
urchins, without much benefit to them or to any one, 
and is, by the anxious solicitude of his new em- 
ployers, by the fostering care of a watchful Govern- 
ment, and by the talented labours of its persevering 
officials, after a certain amount of hasty preparation, 
suddenly put into the position of one who is likely 
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both to do and to get good ; — finds himself, or her- 
self, at once beset with many unexpected trials, with 
which, at first, it is sore work to grapple. In some 
cases these are gradually mastered by the energetic 
spirit of the new comer, sustained and counselled by 
experienced friends : in other cases, where euch ad* 
vantages fail, these unlooked-for pressures upon the 
whole man often tempt to weariness in well-doing, 
to dissatisfaction, to longing for past ease, to an 
angry disputatious spirit, and it may be to a kicking 
against reasonable authority and constituted order. 
Where, unhappily, the latter issue has been wit- 
nessed, there it may be, and often has been, if not to 
the ruin of the teacher, and the noble cause of 
education, at least to the degradation of the one in 
his own and every right-minded person's esteem, 
and to the progress of the good work being hindered, 
and the minds of many half-hearted supporters poi- 
soned against it for many years in that locality. 

Yet, surely, all such troubles, whenever they gain 
the mastery, must have been encouraged by a morbid 
fancy or fear, or else in some way self-provoked; 
they are not the necessary concomitants of the new 
calling and new duties : and, as surely, they may, 
generally, be traced to that copious source of so 
many evils in the world, viz. the absence of self- 
discipline. How strikingly true, in the experience 
of us all, is that inspired declaration, ^^ It is good 
for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth!" 
That yoke must be borne some time or other, by 
every great and consistent character, however humble 
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the Kne of things wherein he labours ; and it is far 
better to bear it in advanced age, even under many 
provoking disadvantages, than not at all, provided 
self bfe mastered at the last. That grand idol — the 
universal idol, by the side of which all others are as 
nothing, and before which, tricked out in its gold 
and gewgaws, so many millions fall down and wor-f 
ship to the sound of all kinds of music that a de- 
ceived heart and a deceiving world can supply — 
that grand idol, self, must be abased in our own 
estimation — generally, in that of others for a 
season — before we can be exalted to real and ex- 
tensive usefulness, in the moral improvement of our 
fellow-beings. What a pleasing spectacle is it, to 
observe any individual who, in every situation of life, 
is master of his own spirit I 

It is not to be expected that any enumeration is 
here about to be made of all the sources of difficulty 
with himself which the schoolmaster may feel, for ^ 
considerable time, after his entering upon the due 
discharge of his important and onerous duties. But 
many of their best friends have too often witnessed 
the personal struggle, not to have deeply sympathised 
in the conflict going on within : it has even been the 
painful lot of some to add fuel to the flame, though, 
upon other occasions, it has been their happy pri- 
vilege to pour the balm into a weary, wounded, and 
almost broken spirit. And so, all that is contem- 
plated in these sentences is, merely to throw out a 
few hints to the perplexed and burdened, which the 
thoughtful or energetic may work out at greater 
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length for their own use. From amongst the many 
heads of Personal Difficulties which present them- 
selves for notice, only three will now be pointed at. 
1. Such as are Physical. There is now ex- 
perienced a great change in the labour of the mere 
outward man. He is no longer employed in the 
easy routine of the shop or counting-house, or the 
amusing toils of the mechanic and craftsman. Neither 
is he the idle, gossipping, flippant, do-nothing, get- 
nothing, love-nothing teacher that once perhaps he 
was. He has fallen into what he feels to be a 
serious and engrossing occupation ; body and mind 
are taxed more heavily than he ever had them before : 
and as he moves to and fro amidst the buzzing hum 
of his busy hive, you cannot fail to discern the 
anxious, thoughtful, pains-taking, watchful, eagle- 
eyed, sharp-eared, earnest character whose spirit 
seems hovering over all the school. This draws upon 
the good man's natural frame : long before the time 
for dismissing his flock he has become thoroughly 
weary, in a way he can hardly account for ; he is 
worn out by the constant effort, until his more 
buoyant energies are all used up. On other days, 
when in a still lower key, his head aches, he does not 
know where or how ; his eyes seem dazzled, for he 
sees nothing with any force ; his ears are ringing 
with confused noises, and yet the room is as still as 
it ought to be ; his legs appear to totter, and he has 
a sensation of not being able to walk straight to any 
point. He is drowsy, yet all-excited; stupid, yet 
nervous ; sinking for want of food and refreshipent^ 
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yet loath to take them. Then, as to his mind, it is 
worn out, and seems incapable of fastening upon 
any subject or matter in hand; it is easily be- 
wildered by mere trifles, loses the balance of its 
temper when provoked, and seems, somehow or other, 
to have suddenly expended all its resources. In 
short, the dispirited, worn-out labourer feels himself 
to be fit for nothing but silence, darkness, bed. 

Such a state of things should never be allowed to 
continue day after day, lest the sufferer should re- 
sign a situation which suits him, and for which he 
may possibly be especially qualified, from fear of 
evils which really do not exist ; or lest he should 
become hardened and morose, idle and indifferent; 
or again, if he be a truly good and faithful man, 
lest either body or mind give way beneath the con- 
stantly recurring burden. The body is only a 
machine — in many cases, a far more delicate one 
than appears; — and hence, it must be tended and 
assisted in its toils, as other engines are : the mind, 
also, like a sword too sharp for the scabbard, may^ 
by its very energy and anxiety, weaken the poor 
fleshly tabernacle, and prematurely lay it low. Such 
a sense of weariness and wasting must, therefore, be 
met by persevering and determined measures, to 
refresh, for to-morrow's usefulness, what has been 
injured by the wear-and-tear of to-day. What, then, 
are the means to be used ? First, in the school-room 
itself. What is the state of the ventilation 9 if bad, 
do not lose a day without applying in the proper 
quarter to have it improved ; for, as long as you 
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pass so many hours in a foul and pestilential at- 
mosphere, you must expect not only to lose all 
energy, but to sow the seeds of fatal disease. If the 
school should be under Government inspection, you 
would do well to move your patrons to avail them- 
selves of the experience of the inspector, in such 
matters, before they incurred any expense, in perhaps 
only half-curing the evil, whilst a new train of 
nuisances were run into. Meanwhile, by a judicious 
management of windows and doors, you may at least 
get rid of a large amount of impure air, and let in 
fresh streams of living atmosphere, which will in- 
vigorate both you and the children. 

Again, can anything be improved in the system of 
your teaching ? Is there more pressing upon you, 
either always, or at certain hours, than there need 
be ? Is either body or mind continually at work ? 
Have you no short intervals of comparative repose, 
when, under your presiding gaze from your desk, the 
work of the whole school may go forward, as it were 
in leading-strings, without your constantly moving 
from class to class, to control and assist ? If you 
are thus oppressing yourself, try and reform your 
plan, lest you break down under its weight. If you 
cannot devise one, at least inquire for some new 
method, whereby you may better divide the labour 
of the day, and distribute your strength. The un- 
bent bow regains its elasticity : and a few minutes 
of comparative rest, save of general watchfulness, 
would possibly spare you many a painful hour. 
Further, what is the general character of your own 
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temper^ as a master ? Are you constantly In a flurry 
and fluster; fidgetty about trifles ; fuming and fret- 
ting about what will happen, do what you may; 
when often, it would be practical wisdom to have 
neither eyes nor ears ? Do you allow yourself to be 
ruffled and seriously disturbed by the hourly mishaps, 
the noise and disorder, the neglects, and wilful or 
unwilling faults, which are more or less the necessary 
attendants upon the assembling of poor untutored 
children ? Then, learn to train yourself in habits of 
calmness upon all such occasions. Your own ex- 
citability, probably, only adds to the mischief; and 
your nervous anxiety to have every little matter go 
exactly as you wish, only diminishes the chances that 
it will. At all events, such an over-strained tem- 
perament, such an absence of coolness and calmness 
within, will be sure to add grievously to the waste 
of your energy and strength. 

Secondly. What means can you adopt out of 
school, to remedy this distressing weariness of which 
mention has been made ? These are all so commonly 
understood and talked about, that if it be not almost 
needless even to mention them, it is at least on that 
account the more necessary to enforce confidence and 
perseverance in them. As in most other cases, so in 
this, the very regimen that is required in a particular 
case, is just that which the person shrinks from: 
hence, many are willing to adopt the most violent 
remedies, rather than patiently and constantly follow 
up simple and easy remedies, which call for a large 
amount of self-discipline. Strive, then, to forget 
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your scholastic duties as much as you possibly can, 
in your seasons of leisure ; and so arrange your affairs, 
that you have as little school-business to do out of 
school-hours as possible. Some managers are far 
too thoughtless, or too selfish, in this particular: 
they give their teachers writing-work, binding, re- 
pairing, — their female teachers, fixing, or cutting- 
out work, in addition, — which they expect to be 
done in those very hours so needful for rest ; and, in 
some cases, for which their very small stipends show 
clearly they are not paid. These over-hours should, 
in such casesy not be encouraged : on the contrary, 
employers should be spoken to, when, if reasonable 
and liberal persons, they will adopt other ways of 
compassing their end. See that you have sufiicient 
walking-exercise: especially, early in the morning, 
and at the close of your duties. Do not fancy you 
are tired or poorly, and cannot walk ; for strength 
and enjoyment will accompany the effort, as you 
inhale the pure, refreshing air blowing around you, 
and as the whole circulation of your blood is kept in 
a healthy current by it, and by the active movement 
of every limb. It has often been observed that 
there are fewer days in our own country than in 
most others, taking in the entire year, when a walk 
of some length is not possible; yet, even in un- 
favourable weather, and indeed on other occasions 
when advisable, a ride on a neighbour's pony, or a 
drive with him, might secure you a certain amount 
of invigorating, one might almost say life-giving, air, 
which will do more to restore your health and animal 
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spirits^ than^ as is too often done^ loading the stomach 
with meat and drink. 

It would seem absurd to state that a proper 
amount of good and wholesome food is requisite, if 
one did not often see the evil consequences of excess 
on one hand, and of penuriousness on the other, to 
which so many give way, to the detriment of their 
health, intellect, or temper. Such habits of in- 
dulgence, or covetousness, generally bring their own 
recompence, and in due season usually defeat the 
very purposes of those who run into them. Kest 
after the chief meal, both from bodily and mental 
exertion, is notoriously insisted on by dyspeptic 
advisers ; and, to say the least of it, is, in the end, 
a greater saving of time and toil than the unceasing 
vagaries of those restless beings who will be always 
a-doing. Cheerful society, too, and amusing con- 
versation, must be numbered amongst the best 
methods to recruit the wasted spirits of the weary 
master, who probably requires them the more in 
proportion as, he shrinks from the exertion they de- 
mand. By them he will be, as it were, forcibly 
drawn out of his own concerns, and made to feel an 
interest in things which may do him good in many 
ways ; and when he returns to his home or his solitude, 
if he should not feel himself a wiser and better man, 
he will at least have eujoyed a little relaxation, which 
may have kept off some of that bad company too 
often the attendant of our own lonely thoughts. 
Early hours, habits of regularity, a frequent plunge 
in the nearest stream, or daily ablutions with cold 
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water, preceded by a thorough friction with the 
roughest towel, and many more of those good old- 
fashioned ways used by our forefathers to ** keep up 
the tabernacle," will readily occur to the reader; 
concerning all of which a persevering experience 
must be the best guide, sustained by the conviction 
that, in the maintenance and recovery of health, no 
true means should be despised, and no pains thought 
too great. 

2. Let us now advance to those personal difficulties 
of the schoolmaster, which may be termed Intel- 
lectual. That self-conceit, to which we are all 
naturally so prone, makes many a teacher look upon 
himself as vastly wise, until he has been handled by 
one of H. M. Inspectors, or found out his level 
during a temporary visit to the benches of a train- 
ing-school. It is true, indeed, that, even after such 
a sifting, some will continue just what they were, 
not in the least shaken from the lofty pinnacle 
whereon they had balanced their own talents ; but 
of them no account can here be taken, beyond 
echoing the declaration of Solomon : " Seest thou a 
man wise in his own conceit ? there is more hope of 
a fool than of him." But the truly earnest and re- 
flecting man who has been humbled by such a peep 
into himself, cannot but heartily desire to remove 
some of those intellectual deficiencies to which he 
has awakened, almost as from a dream. He can now 
well account for some of his own failures, in the late- 
discovered consciousness of his own io efficiency for 
the office he has sustained so many years : he can 
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now explain many a smile on the faces of some, and 
many a grave rebuke on the faces of other, visitors 
to his school^ who listened to his teaching : he can 
now cease to wonder that the boys of a neighbour- 
ing school should so far outstrip his own in every 
branch of learning, when he sees how he has been 
blundering through his duties, whilst his neighbour 
has had a surer way to go on : and he can now hope, 
by a thorough schooling of himself, to remedy some 
little portion of that diflSculty he has felt honestly 
to maintain his post as a teacher, and of that miser- 
ably wasting fatigue and confusion which every 
zealous day's work has invariably brought with it. 
And so follows the important inquiry, concerning 
the how, what, and when, in the acquirement of this 
necessary learning. 

How is it to be gained ? If you can do so, avail 
yourself of the advice of one of H. M. Inspectors, 
which, if you can only manage to get the speech of 
him, will probably be readily, as kindly, given, 
whether your school be or be not under Government 
supervision ; and then, try and carry out his recom- 
mendations in all their details. If you do not find 
this practicable, endeavour to become a pupil at some 
training-school for masters for as long a period as 
your patrons and your finances will allow. There, 
whatever may be the reputed evils of many such 
institutions (and surely you are old enough to guard 
against them), you will undoubtedly meet with sUch 
assistance in your studies as is to be found nowhere 
else, with the additional advantage of its being spe- 
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cially adapted to such cases as your own. But, 
supposing that neither of these altematiyes can be 
taken by you, then nothing seems to be left but for 
you to be more or less self-taught, and to be num- 
bered with some hundreds of valuable and energetic 
teachers who, so to speak, are home-made. Under 
these circumstances, the question still returns. How 
you are to school and train yourself? Why, not im- 
perfectly, shamming to be that which you are not, 
and deceiving yourself (but no one else) with a pre- 
tence of knowledge you do not possess. Surely, it 
can be worth no man's pains to become a sort of 
scholastic magpie, a light feather here and another 
there, whilst all the rest is the darkness of ignorance, 
if not of pert error. But what you do, resolve to do 
thoroughly. Begin at the veriest beginning. There 
is no rail-road to learning. You must make up your 
mind to labour and fag at it, as all your predecessors 
in the same path have done. The foundation must 
be laid as deep as is in your power ; and not upon mere 
hasty conclusions foisted into your eyes by some 
trumpery process, which never effectually reaches 
either \ the memory or understanding. Eschew, there- 
fore, lis much as possible all keys, ** cribs," tricks 
of memory, and short cuts to knowledge ; for wisdom 
so gained soon fades away. When once the " cram " 
has been cast forth on the occasion for which it was 
stuffed in, the victim of such a mistaken system 
becomes only a double blockhead, L e.y not only ig- 
norant of facts and truths, but confused with errors 
of the most ludicrous kind. Aim, therefore, to com- 
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prehend whatever you take in hand ; acquaint your- 
self with principles ; watch for differences ; cultivate 
a habit of investigation; adopt method^ order^ and 
precision in all your studies; store your memory 
with facts and realities^ with rules and conclusions, 
which you see must be always useful; and never 
allow your patient perseverance to flag, either in the 
unravelling of an error, or the search after truth. 
Do you still ask. How can I do all this? The 
answer is at hand — Get help. Some clergyman or mi- 
nister in the parish or neighbourhood ; some member 
of the school-committee, or one of its more zealous 
supporters; some master of a school near you, 
whether for the poor or rich ; one of the better sort 
of tradesmen, the excise oflScer, tax-gatherer, &c., 
might all in their degree help you on : the first-men- 
tioned being, of course,^ best able to direct you in 
the choice of books, plans, and the more important 
objects of your studies; the latter, probably, no 
inefficient assistants in your working out many 
details. 

Wliat are you to learn? is the next question. 
The reply is equally short, viz. this — Whatever is 
truly useful. The frieAd whom you consult, may 
perhaps hold you out a light in the labyrinth of 
your perplexities; but if not, your own ignorance 
is an unfailing guide as to what you require to 
know. Look within, then, and strive conscientiously 
to discover the worst blot upon your fitness for your 
office: begin with that, or at any rate with what 
you see to be most necessary, and then, Forwards I 
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must be always your word. Ascertain^ as you easily 
may, the general character of your reading, writing, 
and spelling, as these may be at once and speedily 
improved by dint of observation and practice. But 
before beginning to drill yourself in higher matters, 
you would do well to borrow, from some one who 
may possess it, a very excellent catalogue of elemen- 
tary books for the use of schools and masters, 
printed for the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion ; from which, especially if you have any com- 
petent adviser, you may select the books most useful 
to you, and thus avoid more expensive and less 
suitable publications. You can then proceed steadily 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Mathematics ; in Gram- 
mar and Geography; in History, and any other 
branch of knowledge that invites you ; always taking 
care that, whatever you do, you do well and intel- 
ligently, feeling your ground as you go along, and 
not confusing or overburdening your mind with too 
many subjects at one time. But, above all, be sure 
to acquaint yourself thoroughly with the blessed 
truths of God's holy word, by daily reading and 
meditation; for until these are duly imprinted on 
your own mind and affections, you will know nothing 
as you ought to know, and can have but little hope 
of helping forward the lambs of the fold in any 
knowledge of those things which concern their ever- 
lasting peace. 

When^ you may now ask, are you to do all this, 
with your present duties already pressing on you, 
like a millstone round your neck ? When ? Why now 
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is the time — the very time to begin : do not lose a 
day. As to leisure and opportunity, more than 
enough will present themselves ; for, where there is 
a will, there is a way. Mind, however, that school- 
hours are not the time ; whoever employs them for 
this purpose, as some have been known to do, acts a 
most dishonest part both towards his employers and 
the children, as well as a most unwise one towards 
himself. Avoid, too, the slothful habit of attempt- 
ing to study in bed ; for whatever you so do will 
most likely have to be re-done, if not first undone. 
Avoid, likewise, putting such a snare upon your con- 
science in the way of an unbending regularity, as 
may tempt you to task yourself with study when 
you are either physically or mentally altogether unfit 
for it. Neither is your walking-exercise to be saddled 
with any such employments; for such peripatetic 
readings are seldom profitable, and not only destroy 
the real enjoyment of a country ramble, but put an 
end to many an improving meditation. And, of 
course, no conscientious teacher need here be re- 
minded that any portion whatever of the Sabbath- 
day spent in such secular pursuits, and with what 
after all is merely a worldly end, so far from issuing 
in his prosperity, will generally be a forerunner of 
sorrow. Let, then, some portions of the balmy hours 
of early morning, and the tranquil ones of the early 
evening, usually find you at your books, with per- 
severance, courage, and a resolution full of hope to 
get on. Holidays, too, will furnish additional sea- 
sons, which should invariably be partly so employed* 
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And, whilst on the one hand, you try to secure 
silence and solitude, or at least an absence of re- 
peated interruptions, take care that you do not pro- 
long your studies till energy is gone, or the early 
hour of rest invaded. 

In some such way as this, possibly, not a few of 
those intellectual diflSculties may be remedied, to 
which allusion has been made. But if neglected for 
a season, use and **the lion in the way" will too 
often lead to their permanence and increase ; when, 
as must be expected, nothing will be well done by 
the master in the way of duty, nothing satisfactory 
to his patrons, his success, or his own conscience. 
No one can teach what he himself does not know ; 
and, where in no sense whatever he is ** apt to teach," 
an incompetent person, by remaining at his post in 
such a state, is not only irreparably wronging many 
others, but grievously wronging himself. Yet when 
the man's intellect is cultivated, nourished, enlarged, 
and brought to bear on his daily duties, how soon, 
how delightfully, does the scene change ! His own 
countenance beams with intelligent zeal and love; 
and that school, which lately seemed almost a barren 
waste, becomes in time the flourishing garden of the 
place. 

3. There is a third kind of personal diflSculties 
often besetting the path of the master, which by way 
of distinction may be here termed Moral. They 
are such as concern ** the Inner man," in all the 
most important considerations of the understanding 
and the aflfections, the will and the conscience. To 
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describe these moral obliquities, or diflSculties, would 
be for just so long a time to take up our abode with 
the demoniac, amongst the tombs of whatever was 
at first made good in man; and in some shape or 
other, either of body or mind, to hold forth that 
dark catalogue of the works of the flesh which the 
inspired volume so plainly unfolds to our view. 
Such an enumeration would be, likewise, as fruitless 
as painful ; for the ways of what is crooked are so 
varied in darkness and direction, and man's estimate 
of evil is generally so opposed to his Maker's, that 
the delusions and commixtures of its poisonous lusts 
are too involved in individual characters to be un- 
ravelled by human means. Hence, when the deceit- 
fulness and desperate wickedness of the heart are 
declared in Holy Writ, the question is asked, ** Who 
can know it ?" Without, however, entering into any 
such details as would be more fittingly handled in 
another place, a few observations may be made, 
which will no doubt be well understood by those for 
whose improvement they are most kindly intended. 

Whilst it is not meant to be in the most distant 
way so much as hinted that any of the descendants 
of Adam, One alone excepted, was ever free from 
the corruptions of sin, and which in some way or 
other will still remain even within the regenerated ; 
yet it is meant to be asserted that millions of our 
own countrymen are the willing " servants of sin," 
and make no real effort to be free from its bondage. 
Amongst these must be numbered many teachers in 
our schools, though to the outward eye they may in 
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most respects be living what the world at large con- 
siders a blameless life. Some of these are content 
to remain as they are, caring nothing about such 
matters, so long as they seem to be prospering in 
health and wealthy and their ambition (be it high or 
low) is on the main gratified : but there are others, 
who feel uneasy under this burden, and whose eyes 
are so far opened as to perceive with pain that their 
usefulness as moral trainers of the children is utterly 
marred by their own habits of moral obliquity. These 
habits, contracted perhaps in early life, unrestrained 
in the shop, or counting-house, or petty school, have 
followed them to the more important post they now 
occupy ; and, though perhaps not increasing in power, 
or detected except by a few of their more watchful 
patrons, are felt to be difficulties in the way of their 
duty, which every earnest man must long to have 
removed. There are but few schools, except those 
that have the unspeakable advantage of the daily at- 
tendance or teaching of the minister and some pious 
laity, that ever rise above the spirit of the master : 
what he is socially, morally, and religiously, the 
children mostly become. They are the stealthy mimics 
of his example : they are more or less his mirror, and 
distinctly present to the inquiring eye and ear, even 
of ordinary experience, a reflection of his principles. 
No wonder, then, that the now thoughtful teacher, 
when tracing much of the deficiency in the moral 
improvement of his flock to his own well-known 
crooked ways, should have additional cause of dis- 
quietude^ as he sees one and another of his scholars 
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imperceptibly adopting them ; and as he hears still 
worse results of others^ now beyond his control^ 
who have forgotten most of his lessons in the intel- 
lectuals, but have well remembered, both in word 
and deed, the example of his moral training. 
Though some of his good points may here and there 
be copied, his deformities will be an attractive pat- 
tern to corrupt human nature, however young ; and, 
when too late, he may thus learn the unwelcome 
truth, that, as the old cock crows, the young one 
learns. 

The cure of these moral delinquencies must be 
sought in a far higher source than any that is to be 
found in man. As far as he alone is concerned, 
** that which is crooked cannot be made straight, 
and that which is wanting cannot be numbered." 
*^ Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean?" 
— '* Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots?" Yet is there a remedy with that Ever- 
blessed One, who tumeth men's hearts even as the 
rivers of the south. He has promised to look to 
the humble and contrite, who draw nigh to Him 
for righteousness a^d strength; to give wisdom, 
without upbraiding, to all who ask it: and as at 
their cry even an evil father gives gifts to his chil-p 
dren. He has declared He will pour forth His good 
Spirit upon all who seek it. That wisdom which 
Cometh down from above is first pure, then peace- 
able, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy. The fruit of that Spirit is love, joy» 
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peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. Where these heavenly an- 
swers are given to the earnest suppliant, all such 
moral difficulties as are above described will come 
to an end — i. e. so far as in this fallen world they 
cease to perplex. But where such blessings are 
neither sought nor valued, there the deluded master 
will only become hardened in his evil indifference ; 
and many of his poor boys will follow his pernicious 
ways, until at length he must meet them at that 
day when " God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good, or 
whether it be evil." 
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CHAP. in. 

DIFFICULTIES AS CONCEBNING HIS CHARGE. 

Truly a most unpromising field of labour, either 
intellectual or moral, is that knot of boys and girls 
one meets with in the streets of large towns, and in 
the bye-roads of the country, at least to man's eye. 
Ragged, dirty, coarse, brutish, untutored in every 
way of good, cunning, deceitful, loutish, cruel, false, 
obstreperous, disobedient, passionate even to fury 

where shall the black catalogue stop ? Certainly, 

not short of the scriptural mark, drawn out by many 
of its inspired writers in such details of depravity, 
which may be generally summed up in these two of 
its characteristics — viz. as *^ hateful and hating one 
another," and as having no fear of God before their 
eyes. Listen to their language, interspersed with 
many a curse and obscene word : mark their tastes 
and pleasures: watch their games: get into talk 
with them, and see how evil in some of its most re- 
volting forms has defiled all and blighted all, like 
the trail of some loathsome serpent over the opening 
buds and flowers of spring. And if you were to ac- 
company these baby-rebels to their respective homes, 
you would most likely witness in the parents still 
darker traits of corruption and sin ; you would not 
wonder that children were glad to wander any 
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whither from such abodes of filth and misery, of 
idleness and vice, of violence and crime.* Here, 
then, generally speaking, and with the exception of 
a few more respectably connected, and in some mea- 
sure disciplined by their friends, here are the ele- 
ments with which in most cases the teachers of our 
infant and day -schools have to deal. In certain more 
favoured localities, there may be less of what is 
externally repulsive, or it may not be witnessed by 
the passer-by, but here are the children whom, by a 
certain set of philanthropists, the master is expected 
to reform, and cultivate, and convert : and, too often, 

* In the evidence of Mr. Toynbee, given before the Health 
of Towns Commission, it is stated to have been ascertained, 
from a house-to-house visitation in the year 1842, that there 
were in the wealthy metropolitan parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, 1465 families of the labouring classes, who had for 
their residence only 2175 rooms, and 2150 beds. When it is 
remembered that none of these houses possess gardens, and 
only a few of them even a back-yard of their own, and, besides 
this, that the out-buildings are usually common to several 
families, the filthy state in which many children of the poor 
are found, and their gladness to escape into the streets for air 
and exercise, need not be wondered at, any more than the wish 
of their parents to get rid of them for a time in that way. An 
investigation into the habits and dwellings of these classes in 
any large town, will present about the same results ; and even 
in most villages, though there may be small gardens and better 
out-buildings, yet the sleeping-apartments will be found in 
nearly the same ratio, and with a like proportion of beds. It 
is obvious that such homes not only tend to inoculate the 
children with vagabond habits and manners, but that they 
must go very far to neutralise most of the good impressions 
received at school 
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his labours, and those who work with him, are 
scoifed at by the mass, quizzed by the great, de- 
preciated by party-spirit, and condemned by lucre- 
hunting journals, because, in the space of a few 
months, beset with unknown difficulties, they have 
not wrought what would almost amount to an intel- 
lectual or moral miracle. Yet still, even at the very 
worst, gather these poor outcast little ones into a 
school; let all be contrived to strike an effective 
blow at this monster of juvenile ignorance, obduracy, 
and depravity, now assembled within its walls by 
the unwearying sympathy and forbearance of true 
charity: and oh! what an undeniable change for 
the better will in a short time come over these 
hitherto neglected children 1 If, on all the important 
points of education, the managers and the master^ 
the subscribers and inspector, be of one mind ; if the 
situation be commodious, and the arrangements prac- 
tical; if intelligence, true principles, and godliness 
be aimed at ; what an outward change, at any rate, 
is eventually ^wrought, and in many cases the broad 
foundation laid for an inward and far deeper work ! 
Never was any garden, when well dressed and tended, 
more sure to repay the toil of the labourer, than 
such a school the zealous care of its supporters. 
Difficulties there must, and will always exist; but 
these will be, in some way or other, either smoothed 
or over-ruled. At all events, in the performance 
of so noble a work, and under the guidance of 
such a spirit, there never was, or can be, cause 
for despair. 
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Yet It must not be forgotten what all along he, 
probably, has to suffer and fear, whose daily task it 
is to cultivate this weedy soil. None but they who 
have laboured in it, know rightly its fatigue and 
hardships, its sorrow and frequent disappointment. 
Difficulties, too numerous to be here even imper- 
fectly noticed, meet him at every turn ; and fre- 
quently opposition of many kinds arises, within and 
without the school, from the very boys themselves, 
to increase his perplexities, and unsettle his plans. 
The great enemy delights to injure and baffle the 
good work wherever he can ; whilst the parents, or 
the depraved companions, of the children too often * 
sow fresh evil, even where the old crop may have 
withered or been cut down. The first of these enemies 
may be confidently, yet humbly, met by the coun- 
ter weapons of earnest prayer, and by the teaching 
of God's blessed word ; for greater is He that is 
with us, than he that Is against us. And though, 
for a season, it may be, the feet of unsuspecting 
children may be caught in the snares of the great 
fowler, yet in heaven their angels are always en- 
rolled on their side; and it cannot be supposed that 
any weapons of compassion, and truth, and love, 
which good men may use, in the strength of the 
Omnipotent, will eventually prove less mighty In 
such a conflict than the cruel and lying devices of 
Satan. As to wicked parents and polluting com- 
panions, the master's own meekly consistent and 
pious example, and his affectionate care for the 
improvement of the children, will soon be observed 
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by them; his gentle remonstrance, his warning 
advice, his persuasive invitation, will seldom be 
despised, either hj the little ones or their parents : 
on the contrary, the latter will be led in some 
measure to value his labours and enforce his au- 
thority, so that he will become a kind of second 
parent to their neglected offspring. But, all this not- 
withstanding, there will still remain a large amount 
of difficulties to be overcome, both with the chil- 
dren and their friends, conscious though they may 
be of the great benefits of learning and discipline : 
"born like a wild ass's colt," the former are un- 
happily too prone to forget instruction, to relapse 
into some of their old ways upon the first temp- 
tation, and to degrade from their apparent improve- 
ment when either the novelty of intellectual train- 
ing may have worn away, or its pressure begins to 
be felt; whilst the latter, too often lost to every 
sense of responsibility, and not reaping those secular 
advantages they had absurdly expected, leave their 
wayward offspring to do as they please, or make 
them on all occasions the mere drudges of their 
idleness, covetousness, and vice. Hence, as he looks 
round upon his froward charge, — still, in spite of 
all his care, untutored and undisciplined, — and sees 
how little real control he is able to exercise over 
the moving mass of flesh and spirit before him, no 
wonder that the anxious master's hope frequently 
sinks within him, because of his labours not prosper- 
ing as he thinks he had cause to expect, or as his am- 
bition and zeal may desire. Whatever advantages 
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may accrue from the system, or supervision, or com- 
plete arrangements of the school, a certain series of 
difficulties will be sure to spring up from such 
sources, which cannot but tend to depress his spirit, 
weaken his hands, and throw uncertainty over his 
plans, except he Is prepared to look for such things, 
and manfully to meet them. Hinder their approach 
he cannot, but mitigate and anticipate them he may ; 
and, except their progress be arrested, a large por- 
tion of his flock will be early weaned from his care 
out of mere Idle disgust, - or enticed back Into 
ignorance and vice by an innate love of degraded 
pleasures. It Is not, however, so much any new 
plans that are wanted, as a careful and full develop- 
ment of those already adopted, with a persevering 
watchfulness of individual cases, which wIU release 
the judicious teacher from most of these difficulties, 
and allow a fairer field for the exercise of his energy 
and skill. Let him, then, look closely and con- 
stantly into the details of his own method ; and 
keep his attention awake to a few universally re- 
ceived matters, such as these : — 

1. Cleanliness. — Observe the state of constant 
irritation yonder child is In ; its matted hair — its 
filthy flesh, save where the rules of the school com- 
pel it to be cleansed — its skin a prey to foul insects 
of many kinds, and here and there corroded with 
disease — Its poor eyes and nose an unceasing tor- 
ment — its clothes tattered, or so coarsely botched, 
or, it may be, secured with, string and nails, that 
they will hardly hold together, soiled with nameless 
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dirt, and reeking with disgusting odours — his shirt 
afoul rag, his stockings in pieces, and his shoes 
scarcely clinging to his feet. Now, how can he be 
happy, either in body or mind ? How can he 
quietly sit or stand where he is bid ? How can he 
exercise any real thoughtfulness about his lessons, or 
help feeling that the very discipline he is under adds 
to his unceasing annoyance ? See how, amidst con- 
stant twists and wriggles, he watches for an oppor- 
tunity to scratch and pinch, to pick and rub : and 
probably, except the master is more fortunate than 
many a visitor, he will find his own clothes and 
person, not to mention his chairs and bedding, re- 
plete with abounding hints as to the population he 
has to deal with. There are, likewise, other wild- 
beast and menao^erie nuisances which cannot here be 
detailed ; but which, with the preceding, effectually 
deter many, who otherwise would do so, from ren- 
dering valuable assistance in the schools of the poor. 
Until these evils are met and amended, if not alto- 
gether got rid of, not only will many a cleanly and 
well-ordered child be removed by its friends from 
such • contact, but it is vain to hope that the poor 
little squalid sufferers themselves will make much 
advance, either in moral or intellectual training; 
and, peradventure, almost as vain to expect that the 
teacher himself will bestow upon them the care and 
assistance he ought. Without, therefore, wounding 
the feelings of these neglected children of misery 
(for, indeed, they are to be deeply pitied), and with- 
out exposing them in any way to the mockery or 
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triumph of their neater fellow-scholars, never lose 
any opportunity of encouraging every cleanly habit, 
and of frowning upon all kinds of foul and disgust- 
ing ways. Speak privately to the little dirty raga- 
muffins; give them such personal and plain direc- 
tions as you know they can carry out ; and, where 
advisable, follow them up by appeals to their friends. 
Make a daily examination into such matters when 
they enter the school : commend clean linen, whole- 
some flesh, and neat clothes and shoes, wherever you 
can ; at the same time, keeping at a distance from the 
dirty, and leaving them unnoticed, at least where 
the known rules are not broken. These things will 
soon be observed by the whole flock, who, in so 
easy and practical a business, will try to please you ; 
especially, if they find that you sympathise with 
their poverty, and if you constantly set them a good 
example in your own manners, dress, and person. 
Becommend bathing, or constant ablutions of some 
sort : ask any of the well-disposed supporters of the 
school to give the children combs, brushes, shoes, 
and useful garments of any kind: get them into 
clothing-clubs: do all in your power to prfevent 
them from injuring their clothes, or soiling their 
hands and face, whilst in school : do not permit the 
school-apparatus to be wilfully dirtied, or even the 
floor defiled: and take care that your out-of-door 
arrangements and regulations are such as will foster, 
not ruin, every decency. Improvement will speedily 
follow in the steps of such plans as these, and many 
of the difficulties in connection with the poor 
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rude children themselves will pass away ; for more 
cleanly minds^ and clearer understandings^ will 
usually be found to attend in the train of persever- 
ing efforts to humanise and civilise those neglected 
little ones, about whose bodies or souls none, per- 
haps, has hitherto cared. At all events, where such 
uncleanly and disgusting things are willingly allowed, 
as is too often witnessed, the master must be pre- 
pared to lose much of his time and pains, as well as 
to find such children leave the school earlier than 
others, and perhaps become ringleaders in filth and 
depravity ; whilst, on the other hand, by labouring 
to make them wholes(}me and clean, he will, where- 
ever successful (as he generally must be), secure 
to himself that lasting respect and affectionate con- 
fidence which hundreds of teachers have rejoicingly 
used as stepping-stones to higher ends. 

2. Docility. — What a difference is there, even 
in the lowest grade of children, as to this sweet 
characteristic I Some, even under the roughest 
exterior, are gentle, and may be moulded like wax ; 
others, possibly shy enough to be tolerably well- 
behaved, have a neck like an iron sinew. But mere 
natural softness of character and goodness of disposi- 
tion must not be mistaken for it, as these often exist 
with much mulish resistance of all instruction and 
discipline, when their unwonted and continued pressure 
begins to be felt. Neither must it be taken for 
granted that what appears to be naturally a rugged 
and hardened spirit is always obstinate and unruly ; 
for many such children, who may have had their 

E 3 
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better feelings stifled by the harsh conduct of un- 
natural parents, yield at once beneath the glow of 
sympathy and gentle treatment. In all cases, how- 
ever, where no such teachableness of spirit exists, 
where obedience to plain directions is resisted, though 
secretly and passively, there the master's instructions 
and training must, for the greater part, be thrown 
away : hence his attention and eflforts should be 
constantly aimed at the formation, or encouragement, 
of every degree of docility, that the ground may be 
the more hopefully prepared for the good seed he 
thinks to scatter. When this sweet teachableness 
of spirit is once formed, or eveh budding, then every 
lesson and reproof begins to tell : much, indeed, will 
be forgotten and neglected by reason of past habits 
of sloth and obduracy, as well as from actual lack of 
cultivation ; but, generally speaking, wilful resistance 
will have given way to an interested and respectful 
attention. Let it, then, be a chief object of your 
care to acquaint yourself with every disposition and 
temper, every mind and constitution, every intellect 
and habit, upon which you have to work ; a task 
which, though it may seem hard and tedious, is much 
sooner accomplished by persevering, watchful atten- 
tion, than is supposed by the mere jog-trot master. 
It is but of little use attempting to teach and train 
in platoon, or by some granite-formed rule, that 
cannot bend to the thousand-and-one varieties of 
human character exhibited in the schools of the poor, 
as much as in the higher area of society; just as 
though all vfere alike, — from the sharp, but morose 
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and spiteful urchin, with whom you almost dread an 
encounter, to the frank-hearted, yet idle and blunder- 
ing rogue, that still smiles whenever he looks upon 
you, reprove him how you will. Let the children 
know you are sincere and earnest in your endeavours 
to reform and instruct them : let them see you are 
patient and impartial, firm and consistent, watchful 
and inquiring : let them feel you are their true friend, 
and wish to do them good, by your constantly 
studying their best interests, and respecting their 
feelings. Sympathise with all in their up-hill work, 
whether of intellect or temper : help the dull along, 
and bear with the self-convicted, froward ones: 
assist them, when and how you safely can, to master 
themselves or their tasks : gently open their mental 
powers: give them weapons to fight against evil. 
Lay aside every hectoring appearance, and con- 
descend to the wants of the weakest and worst of 
your fold. Do not seem to hear and see everything. 
Give them all the knowledge you can, independent 
of their books, as you pass through the day ; that 
they may in some measure be attracted by learning, 
and be provoked to a laudable curiosity and thirst 
for instruction. See that they have a fitting library ; 
recommend to each suitable books, and a way to 
read theip ; get such as are able, to write out short 
extracts for you, or themselves, or their friends. By 
these and many other means which will present 
themselves in this important part of the work, you 
will, probably, engender, or at least develop, such a 
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confiding^ teachable spirit^ as may tend to make all 
your more serious labours tenfold more pleasant and 
effective. But avoid all harshness, even in words : 
be decided and inflexible where advisable, even in 
punishments, if such be necessary ; but, depend upon 
it, few hearts are won, or tempers improved, by 
scolding and the rod. Impatience, violence, and the 
birch constitute but a mean plea for indolence or want 
of temper and judgment ; and, in the end, they are 
generally found, not only to be a most sorry sub- 
stitute for true efficiency and zeal, but too often 
the unhappy means of hardening and brutalising the 
hearts of the young. Speak privately to the poor 
little culprit; realise his disadvantages and inward 
temptations; reason with him as with your own 
child ; wear him out by persevering kindness ; teach 
him a more excellent way to the very last ; and no 
doubt you will find your reward after many days. 

3. Progress. — There is no such thing as being 
** at a stand-still " in school-work. Not to advance, 
is to degrade ; where no such progress is made as is 
easily tested, there, whatever be the plea, must be 
decline. What is so commonly called " stagnation " 
in such matters, is not merely an absence of advance; 
for if the scholars have not progressed in intelli- 
gence and character during the past month, then are 
they a month worse than they were: such stag- 
nation, therefore, is incipient decay, and, except it be 
watched against and resolutely met, it will, by slow 
and imperceptible degrees perhaps, end in the ruin 
of all true and enlarged education. Hence, the 
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earnest master does well to keep his eje constantly 
fixed on this gauge of his labours, and will never 
feel happy when it seems to be pointing the wrong 
way ; such a state of things will lead him anxiously 
to investigate the causes, and recover lost ground, if 
he can : whilst those easy-going teachers who adopt 
no such method of testing the result of their duties, 
are either surprised by the accidental discovery (if 
some visitor did not first inform them of the fact), 
or else, through their own inefficiency and love of 
ease, observe neither its rise nor increase* But 
though a persevering watchfulness over the progress 
of the scholars cannot fail materially to diminish the 
master's difficulties concerning them, how seldom is 
it realised by himself or the managers as they could 
wish and had expected I The truth is, some expect 
more, others less, than they are warranted to do from 
the means employed: and yet, where the whole 
machine is well-constructed and kept properly going, 
how surely is its effectiveness seen, if not by the 
teacher whose daily task it is to tend it, at least by 
the visitor or inspector when looking into results ! 
Where a definite mark of progress is laid down for 
the whole institution, be it in books, in the general 
routine of work, or in conduct and character, it is 
easily detected how near to the mark the bolt has 
gone ; and even where the aim has been too high 
for complete success, far more will have been gained, 
than by such as aim low, or have no aim at all. 
But if you have fears that no real progress is being 
made, examine how far your apprehensions are just. 
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Are you advancing as fast as is safe for the solidity 
of your work, or as your own strength and ex- 
perience, as the number in your charge, your educa- 
tional machinery, and the degree of intelligence in 
the children allow? Get some judicious friend to 
watch this matter for you : for, perhaps, you may be 
judging too hardly, or fondly looking for too much 
success. If, on the other hand, you have good 
reason to be dissatisfied, let amendment at once 
commence ; stir up the energies of your boys, have 
stated examinations by any visitor who will take the 
trouble, look well into the working details of your 
system, and make what improvements you can. If 
you can advise with the clergy, or committee, or 
inspector, do so, and sedulously follow their recom- 
mendations wherever you find you are able. See if 
anything can be altered for the better in yourself, 
or in any of your pet plans, as to hours, method, 
monitorial or personal instruction, and slavishness to 
mere order : for many a school presents the painful 
contrast of a high state of apparent discipline, great 
external decorum, and excellent movements, with 
lamentable failure in every branch of useful in- 
struction. Possibly you have hitherto been somewhat 
remiss in the amount of your own daily teaching of 
the children ; or, it may be, have neglected that daily 
preparation which should be made, before meeting 
a class, by every master who hopes either to win 
the confidence or inform the minds of his pupils. 
If you are all confusion and uncertainty, so will they 
be: for how can you communicate that which is 
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not known to yourself without groping and poring 
over the pages of the manual in your hand ? If the 
class saw you ogling the multiplication-table before 
you were able to declare that twice five is ten, 
what would they think of your arithmetical know- 
ledge? And if they see you as busily informing 
yourself, from a book before you, on any points in 
scriptural, scientific, or general knowledge, before 
you venture to teach or question them (and be 
assured their little eyes will see it), what conclusion 
can they come to, but that without such help you 
know as little as they? If such neglect of daily 
preparation has been your snare, no wonder that the 
flock makes little progress in any important subject ; 
and be assured, that until you alter your ways, and 
prepare beforehand for the due discharge of your 
daily duties, as every public teacher of any account 
is wont to do, you must expect no other result. 
But if you have not run into this too common 
error of personal neglect, and have all along been 
able and accustomed to instruct the classes accu- 
rately, from the stores previously laid up in your 
own mind, then the want of progress must be traced 
to other causes, which cannot long escape notice, 
when your vigilance has been once awakened to the 
fact. Do not, therefore, lose your courage, but 
patiently wait, like the husbandman, for the seed to 
bud and bring forth: perhaps, even now, others 
may observe what you do not; and if your own 
personal duties are being thus carefully as watchfully 
performed, the seemmgly sluggish ground may be 
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preparing for a larger harvest than you had even 
hoped for. 

4. Results. — These are generally llvmg evidences 
of the skill and success of their labours, or else the 
contrary, to which all practical men engaged in pro- 
moting the real education of the humbler classes 
cannot but look ; many, perhaps, far more anxiously 
and immaturely than they should. Of course, those 
of our countrymen who are hostile to such plans of 
benevolence and sound policy point to the apparent 
failures (unhappily too numerous) which come across 
them in the shape of idle, vicious, or ungovernable 
young men, as so many witnesses to the folly of ^' at- 
tempting to turn society upside down : " yet all that 
such cases generally prove Is this, the impossibility 
of rightly training the lowest grades of society in a 
period of eighteen months (which is considerably more 
than the average of the time such runagates have 
spent in school), or training them with the means em- 
ployed in their case. It might, then, well be asked 
in reply, how it would fare with the upper classes, 
if educated and trained in the same time and way.* 

* The whole time allowed out of the life of a poor child for 
its schooling is all too short, and, unhappily, it appears to be 
daily decreasing. According to the returns of the Government 
Lispectors, the average attendance, even in those elementary 
schools they risit, is about one year and a half. As concerns 
the proficiency of the scholars, they find one in six of the whole 
number able to read in the Holy Scriptures with tolerable ease 
and correctness ; one in three reading easy narratives ; and the 
remainder (i.e. one half) reading letters and monosyllables. 
About one in four are learning to write on paper, and one in 
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Results, however, there are of every school, and of 
every educational system, even after you have ba- 
lanced the account as you will: and that master is 
truly a wise man, and in the way to guard against 
future failures, who watches these results with a 
jealous eye, and compares them with former antici- 
pations. It is feared that very few of our teachers 
either know or care much about their scholars, when 
once severed from their charge : and, out of the rest 
who may keep an eye on them when embarked in 
the duties of life, and who may hear of, or witness, 
their sloth or dirt, their dishonesty or vice, their 
breach of social ties, their cruelty, sedition. Sabbath- 
breaking, and ungodliness, — though indeed they are 
able to say, " That is only what I expected," — how 
few make such painful cases beacons against future 
failures, either in the children or themselves I Yet, 
by so doing, many of those difficulties might be 
effectually provided against which beset them in 
connection with their charge ; there would be more 
personal attention to the displays of individual cha- 
racter, more control of individual temper and passions, 
more earnest and affectionate advice to individual 

three are being taught arithmetic ; of the last-mentioned, one 
in four are in the first four rules, one in fifteen in the compound 
rules, and one in sixty are advanced as far as the Rule of Three. 
"Not much more than one in twenty of the whole population 
avail themselves of the benefit of these schools, though, from 
the census, it would seem that one out of every four is of an 
age to go to school (from three to thirteen) ; the schools are 
mostly one half full ; and the average age of the children is 
between seven and eight years. 
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offenders. The master would gain an enlarged and 
more benevolent experience ; the pupils, better train- 
ing ; and the country, a more hopeful population. — 
There is, however, a worthy band of thoughtful and 
anxious teachers, who do constantly look out for re- 
sults, and this the more earnestly as they are imbued 
with a right spirit. They cannot rest satisfied merely 
with the ordinary approval of their employers, the 
examination-nod of the Inspector, or even the voice 
of their own conscience, that duty has on the main 
been honestly discharged according to their ability. 
They will still investigate results. Have the children 
really improved in what is truly useful and good 
during the time they have been under the teacher's 
hands ? Oh, what a disappointing answer does such 
an inquiry usually meet I The miserable dunces, the 
half-taught, the ill-mannered, the loutish, that pass 
him without notice, — the crowd that is ignorant of 
religious truth, and living " without God in the 
world : " — here are discouragements indeed ! * Yet, 

* The statistics of crime seem to prove that this miserably 
instructed class of beings, if not more vicious than any other 
in its calendar, are at any rate m'6re numerous than all the 
others combined. In the year 1847, out of the whole number 
of those who were committed for trial, 59 per cent were able 
to read and write imper/ecth/ ; 31 per cent were quite ignorant ; 
and only 0*28 per cent had a superior education. This return 
tends to show how radically defective in its chief elements 
must be that instruction which is given in the greater number 
of the schools in our country. Whatever may be professed, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are the only matters which 
are actually taught ; these, too, in a very shallow and imperfect 
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wherefore should any look for satisfactory results in 
all ; satisfactory, that is, as concerns their benevolent 
purposes and desires? Was it at all likely, consti- 
tuted as society is, and with the awfully neglected 
children sent to you for instruction and discipline, 
with the ruinous hindrances on every side, that the 
extreme result, even of moderate success, was to be 
looked for in every case ? If you have been diligent 
and faithful, all have gained something: all must 
in some degree have profited, socially or intellec- 
tually, morally or religiously, however brief their 
school career may have been: all have heard the 
way to be wise and good : and all, for aught man 
can tell, have carried away that which, though now 
covered with the almost darkness of heathenism, 
may yet spring up into light and life. The end is 
not always to be seen here : duties and opportunities 



way ; and hence, probably, it is, that so many persons are op- 
posed to the education of the poor, because, from its apparent 
fruits, they are led to confound what are merely mechanical 
attainments with those which are moral. It certainly is not 
education, but the want of education, which produces crime, as 
well as many minor immoralities, insubordination, conceit, dis- 
inclination to labour and industry. Neither is it the teaching 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, to the lower orders, that 
leads to such a painful state of things as is above recorded ; 
but teaching them superficially, and teaching nothing else. 
For, however well these branches of instruction may be attended 
to in any school, and however well they may be learned, yet 
it has been well observed that they can no more make a good 
man than a crucible can make a chemist, or a plough a plough- 
man. 
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are ours, results are God's. He can make the de- 
sert to rejoice and blossom as the rose, when and 
where He pleases. Meanwhile He has solemnly 
declared, ** My word shall not return to me void ;" — 
and likewise that the righteous employer of any 
talents in His service, shall, in due season, be com- 
mended as a ** good and faithful servant." What- 
ever, therefore, be the discouragements of the 
anxious and prayerful master, when sorrowing over 
such failures, let him still gird up his loins for 
greater efforts in so good a cause ; and, looking on 
high for wisdom and strength, let him remember 
how sure is the promise, ** They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy ! " 
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CHAP. IV. 

DIFFICULTIES ABOUT COMMITTEES. 

The term Committee is not meant to be here used 
in any technical, offensive, or dogmatic sense ; but, 
from want of a more general one, it is adopted 
merely to distinguish the ruling power of a school — . 
whether one person or many — whether ministerial 
or lay, or both united. Nor is any opinion about 
to be defended, or so much as adopted, in regard to 
the constitution, or management : it is sufficient for 
the purpose of the annexed observations, that the 
establishment is so managed by a governing body 
independent of the master ; otherwise, if, unhappily, 
you yourself should, in fact, be both manager and 
teacher, there is every reason to fear that both 
offices will be neglected, mimicked, and marred. On 
the other hand, where there is a substantial and 
effective management, however formed, all you have 
to do in the matter is, honestly and consistently to 
regard it : you are their instrument, to work with ; 
their servant, to carry out their plans and wishes ; 
their general, to fight their battles with youthful 
ignorance and vice; their representative, to illus- 
trate and maintain the good principles in which you 
are all enlisted; their almoner, to bestow what is 
better than silver or gold, — viz. a good education. It 
would, therefore, be well for you, and no doubt many 
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have done so, to withdraw your eyes from the con- 
flicting and party views of this tangled question 
about management ; never to degrade your peaceful 
and noble oflSce as a mere tool of faction, whether 
on this side or that; but rather, to consider your 
own calling as something wholly distinct from such 
work, and far higher, which if rightly viewed can 
never be materially hurt, provided you do your 
duty as In the sight of God. It may be, that by in- 
heritance or training, if not from example, influence, 
or apparent self-interest, you have strong political 
or ecclesiastical 'pcxrty feelings on one side or other ; 
yet. If you would be a peaceful, useful, and rege- 
nerating man, get rid of these party irritants at 
almost any cost, and for ever. They will only disturb 
or vex you, embroil and disappoint you, if they do 
not eventually ruin the accomplishment of that great 
end to which you are accounted to have devoted 
your life. Keep this important purpose always in 
view, with steady consistency, and then, whatever 
may be the management. It will, most likely, be 
largely attained : if you are competent to the office, 
your school will then prosper, you will be loved by 
the children, trusted by your employers, respected 
by your own conscience, and honoured by God. 
Who has not repeatedly seen cases of the best ma- 
nagement, and^ the most approved system, with ad- 
mirable apparatus, where, notwithstanding, every- 
thing in the school worthy the name of education 
has been truly miserable : whilst, on the other hand, 
where these things have been most defective, there 
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oftentimes, as it were in spite of such wants, all that 
is valuable prospers? The fact is, everything of that 
kind is mainly dependent on the master. If he be 
careless or self-satisfied, time-serving or ungodly, 
there is his mirror in the wretched flock ; if he be 
sincere and laborious, self-denying ^nd consistently 
pious, there, within the same four walls, is the 
earnest of his own rich reward, and there is the 
hope of the parish, and of the Future. Where 
intelligence, uprightness, and true holiness meet in 
his own character, the management is of little con- 
sequence, and will seldom affect him ; but where 
these essentials are wanting, it is convenient to the 
inefficient to quarrel with anything, and blame any 
one, until they abandon a trust they seem only to 
abuse. But it is notorious to every practical friend 
of education, that, somehow or other, diflSculties do 
spring up between committees and masters, and 
these not mere slight hitches or skirmishes, but of a 
serious and lasting sort: dissatisfaction, heartburnings, 
jealousies, suspicions, disunion, divisions, partings, 
do arise in a way, and from causes, one would little 
expect. Why should they? Surely both parties 
have one end and interest. How can they, each 
having such distinct duties, if the straight path be 
duly kept? Moreover, how can the good cause 
prosper, when the house is thus divided against it- 
self? or whence shall come that blessing which is 
commanded to descend only where brethren dwell 
together in unity? Let us look a little into the 
matter. 

F 2 
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1. At the Causes. — These are not all on one side, 
any more than of one kind: they are divided be- 
tween the two litigant parties, generally speaking; 
and, therefore, the blame and the responsibility must 
be divided likewise. No doubt, there are instances 
where a thoroughly incompetent, savage, or immoral 
master must at all cost either be improved with an 
effective and iron hand, or else summarily got rid 
of: gentlemen would be traitors to their country and 
the church at large, as well as most unjust stewards 
in the sight of God, to allow their money and in- 
fluence, their opportunities and efforts, to be thus 
neutralised by a foolish or unprincipled person, 
whilst the poor children were either deliberately 
robbed of their advantages, or infected with error 
and vice. But it is confidently hoped that such 
cases are now far more rare than formerly; although, 
if common report be true, a new and unlooked-for 
class of miseries in this line is being rapidly deve- 
loped ; a seed evidently sown by the great enemy, to 
thwart the progressing labours of true Christiau 
patriots. Again : there is as little doubt that in- 
stances may be found, where an unwise, or political, 
or close-fisted, or timorous, or overbearing committee 
may have so conducted themselves, as to curb and 
thwart, to weaken and dispirit, to oppress and dis- 
gust, their master; until, worn-out by their crotchets, 
his own mind and temper injured, his conscience sul- 
lied, his charge degrading, he is provoked to retire 
from such a cabal, perhaps after many a painful 
scene. Now, albeit these lines are not written for 
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Committees, but for you to whom they are addressed, 
yet, that some of their ways may be amended, and 
that your own case may be met as well in the 
fairest as the worst view, it may be as well to limn 
a few hasty draughts of hindrances, difficulties, and 
provocations, on their side. There is, then, to be 
found in their ranks, 1. The Martinet: all order, no 
eye or ear for anything else ; nice to a shaving in 
every turn of discipline, with some new curbing 
and lacing either for master or boys. The good man 
thinks more about bowing and scraping, than hymns 
and chapters ; and when obliged to listen to these^ 
he is never satisfied with any performance, and never 
pleased but when deploring the unpalatable training. 

2. The Busybody: who is always interfering in 
matters out of his path, if not out of his understand- 
ing; fidfadding with the apparatus; tattling about 
all things with the parents or subscribers or ma- 
nagers ; always suggesting more work for the chil- 
dren, inquiring into petty details of discipline or 
character, and setting the teacher some laborious 
task which he well knows must abridge his leisure* 

3. The Scatterhrain : without any defined idea about 
schools, excepting that he is a Manager; rushing 
periodically through the room like a storm, con- 
fusing the pupils, bothering the master, throwing 
books and maps, classes and time, equally into dis- 
order ; and when matters are in an agreeable tangle, 
suddenly, amidst the tittering of the boys, leaving 
without a word of apology, for any who will to re- 
store quiet and order. 4. Th^ Indifferent: anything 

F3 
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will do, anything will please him, anything is good 
enough ; if there be but a school to meet the mon- 
strous prejudices of the day, to silence the outcry 
for learning, and to put down the rabble. Our &iend 
cares nothing about the master or his talents, pro- 
vided he is civil, does not get drunk, and keeps his 
distance ; nor does he mind how much or how little 
the scholars know, if they are kept quiet out of 
doors, taught proper respect, and too much expense 
or responsibility is not incurred. 5. The Visionary : 
a great pleader for experiments, snuffing at what is 
old, and hunting out every new scheme from all 
quarters, however impracticable or unsafe; always 
dreaming of success to be reaped from this new plan 
and that alteration, which he foists on the com- 
mittee ; devising improvements whose rehearsal dis- 
tracts the master, and, if adopted, would summarily 
ruin the school ; and discovering a remedy for every 
apparent failure or miscarriage, with which he per- 
plexes or taunts the unlucky person who convinces 
his unwilling pericranium that all will soon right itself. 
6, The Drag: his delight is to check an enlarged 
education, to abuse maps and diagrams, easels and 
drawings ; he scouts grammar, geography, history, 
and everything like scientific knowledge. The good 
man's views are all of a utilitarian kind, or, as he 
pleases to fancy, "old-fashioned;" and so he thinks 
the master too fine, and the scholars too knowing ; he 
recommends that the boys be taught knitting and to 
plait straw, that they may make their own stockings 
and hats. Shoe-making, rug-making, and any such 
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industrial training, ought, as he says, to occupy the 
place of these nonsensical books, and he has no 
doubt that, by proper management, the master and 
boys might keep all the school-buildings in tho- 
rough repair. 7. The Hector : he is all for obedience 
and implicit submission, even in the smallest par- 
ticulars ; his system is a word and a blow, and in 
the education of the poor he has far more confidence 
in flogging than learning ; he would break them all 
in to the bit and curb from their mothers' milk, and 
make them know their station, or their backs should 
tell a tale ; he would reduce the teacher's salary one 
half, and put him in livery ; and as to all the fuss 
about apparatus, only take care that there are proper 
tools to leather the saucy with, and the school would 
do wonders. 8. The Patron : whose admiration of 
the master is unbounded, and, if not told him in 
words, is proved to him by deeds; he can see no 
fault in him, or rather, what others think grievous 
drawbacks, he laughs at or lauds ; he employs him 
whenever he can, and would persuade others to do 
so too; he pays him many a visit, and leaves him 
many a gift ; he tells him all sorts of things in con- 
fidence, finds fault with colleagues, and chalks out 
the advisable course in many a trying turn of school- 
politics; compliments and excuses, douceurs and 
holidays, are tried to be doled out to his pet in com- 
mittee ; and when the poor unlucky teacher has been 
thus spoiled by attentions he canngt bear, his top- 
heavy, impertinent bearing to all others than his 
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patron Is defended, and sometimes commended, at 
the hazard of a general fracas, and the ruin both of 
master and school. 9. The Crowder: thinks the 
popular movement ought to be spiritedly met, and the 
million to be educated; his ambition is always to have 
a full room, — aye, to the very walls; he thinks more 
about the number than the learning of the flock; 
he is a diligent visitor of bye-lanes and lone cottages, 
wherever he suspects a scholar is to be had, and 
often pays the weekly pence, rather than the un- 
willing dunce should stay away. He Is a fond pro- 
moter of treats and shows, and displaying on Sundays 
the lengthening ranks of ignorant urchins, whom no 
one master could properly teach; and, without a 
thought of what is in their heads or hearts, points 
triumphantly to the results of such doings, and says, 
*^ There's a noble school I" — Others like these there 
are ; but we will see no more. 

Now, how much trouble such gentlemen may give, 
two or three perhaps every month, if not weekly, 
enforcing their opposite practices and opinions — 
how many seasons of irritation and provocation they 
may evoke — how many prospects or plans of doing 
good they may destroy — none know save those 
masters who have had to endure the harlequinade of 
such an ordeal. Where such a state of things pre- 
vails in any managing body of trustees or directors, 
or where for any length of time it is allowed to 
operate mischievously, even through one of Its mem- 
bers, troubles can hardly fail to arise. But it is very 
doubtful whether such examples of froward indis- 
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cretion are often now met with, except in harmless 
instances of great talkers and little doers. Most as- 
suredly the many are not so. Why should they 
stultify their own declared principles, or thwart their 
cherished purpose? Why should they give their 
money and influence for a noble end, and then em- 
ploy means to defeat it ? The fact is, whatever may 
be the peculiar, and, if you will, the absurd, opinions 
on certain points of any committee, or portion of it, 
they exhibit vastly more excellencies. We are all 
only too prone to see the mote in our brother's eye^ 
but to forget the beam in our own ; and there is a 
special pleasure found by some tempers to get hold 
of a supposed failing in a superior, to stick it on a 
pin, look at it through a microscope, and then ex- 
cuse themselves from some point of duty. If, how- 
ever, it so happen that all the management is 
virtually centred in one person, and he, moreover, 
have strange views of some matters, which are as 
determinately carried out, it rarely happens but 
that many most notable points of judgment and 
goodness are found at bottom, which are never 
rightly seen, because the master's want of ingenu- 
ousness, confidence, and self-knowledge blinds his 
eyes. 

It is now time to reverse the picture ; for, after 
all that may be said about trustees and managers, 
with their crotchets, and inexperience, and over- 
bearing, it is a transparent fact that in the great 
majority of cases, and in the first instance, the cause 
of these unseemly divisions and difiSiculties with your 
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superiors springs from yourselves. Instead of re- 
membering your own true and evident position, 
which no gloss or subterfuge can explain away, you 
try to make a new and false one, if not overtly, at 
least in your own mind: and when you observe, 
upon any trial of its working, that others repudiate 
the novelty, your feelings and dignity, your self- 
conceit and mettle, are quickly offended. You 
forget that you are the employed, not the employer ; 
and that, whatever be your own estimate of your 
own talents and eminence, you are bound by every 
consideration of truth and equity to submit, even 
where you do not like it, to everything that is not sinful, 
or unlawful, •or contrary to your agreement. What- 
ever be the rank of the employed, or the duty 
annexed, servants are to "submit themselves to 
their masters, whether gentle or froward;" and, 
indeed, that society of men can never truly prosper, 
be it a commonwealth or be it a school, where all 
are not " subject one to another, and clothed with 
humility." You may inwardly or outwardly rebel 
against these exalted principles : but if so, farewell 
to your own conscience and self-respect ! farewell to 
all esteem and confidence in your patrons I fareweU 
to your little flock growing up in peaceful virtue 
and love I farewell to your own usefulness in the 
cause of true and undefiled religion! For *Hhe 
meek will He guide in judgment, and the meek will 
He teach His way." Again, why are your committee 
not to have a prejudice, a wish, a conviction, a 
determination — or if you please, a whim, and even 
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a blunder — as well as you? Who commissioned 
you to sit in judgment on their schemes, and to 
make yourself accountable for their decisions ? They 
are really the responsible party, both to the parents 
and before the world, for the course they adopt, 
though you may be the instrument they use. Look- 
ing with a scrutinising eye at what is going on in 
the world, surely they may claim to know what 
they mean to do: brought up with certain advan- 
tages, and in a position to use them for the good of 
their country, why should they be put down because 
you think otherwise than they? Examining into 
the wants or capabilities of their neighbourhood, 
and what seems most expedient, why are they to be 
debarred from carrying out their conclusions on 
account of your opinion as to what should be done ? 
Watching the operations of the school, themselves 
experiencing its working, and hearing its results from 
others, are they not bound to decide on this or that, 
in matters so clearly within their own right, without 
asking your consent? Should you, nevertheless, 
rashly forsake your own path of duties, suflSciently 
engrossing and responsible a^ they are, to interfere 
with theirs, collision must ensue; then, probably, 
you will be tempted to yield to temper, suspicion, 
pride, rudeness, opposition, and cabal; and so. 
Pandora's box once opened, who can say when and 
how it shall be closed ? 

2. The Pbevention of such difficulties is so 
much better than viewing their rise with indifference, 
or imagining they will in the end supply an antidote 
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to th^r own poison^ that here should be centred 
your chief efforts at peace, harmony^ and unity 
with your governors, whoever they may be, and 
whatever you may think them. Do not fancy or 
forebode these evils; do not invite, or deride, or 
provoke them; do not meet them half-way, with 
menaces or manoeuvres; rather tax your own ingenuity 
and self-control, to see in what manner their course 
may be so diverted as to vex no one, and to leave 
the good cause uninjured. Now, consider, if you 
have a door of laborious usefulness opened to you in 
such a station as that you occupy, do you expect that 
the enemy from within, and the old tempter from 
without, would not gladly close it by evoking any 
natural corruptions you do not guard against, and so 
mar the great end of your calling, and strip you of 
the reward? If you are really competent to the 
post — single-minded, sincere, gentle, self-controlled, 
pious, — what harm can all these management whims 
and caprices (as they are usually termed) do to you, 
or to any of your reasonable expectations? What 
does it matter whether this system, or that — this 
plan and arrangement, or the other — this apparatus^ 
desk, book, or those — be adopted ? j/oii are the fire 
that works the otherwise useless machinery; you are 
the spirit that enlivens the carcass; and with you 
it still remains whether or not you will faithfully 
discharge the well-known duties of your calling, and 
whether your scholars shall, by their proficiency, do 
credit to your labours. You are, or ought to be, a 
man of knowledge, not of mere title-pages; of 
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principles, not surfaces; of skill to fashion your 
rough materials, not of slavish dependence upon some 
familiar tool : so that, if for six hours a day during 
five days in the week, your own mind is left to act 
upon the minds of the children, they must advance 
in knowledge and virtue, be the pressure on you 
what it will, if you yourself are truly qualified to 
lead them in these paths. Whenever, therefore, you 
are thus provoked, or thwarted, or injured, as you 
may feel it, let the storm blow over your head ; and, 
instead of giving way to momentary resentment or 
opposition, watch for a fitting opportunity to speak 
alone to the offender (as you count him), calmly, 
thoughtfully, respectfully, and with some self-sus- 
picion. Represent to him your doubts, difficulties, 
fears, experience, and rights touching the matter in 
hand ; show yourself most willing to do and to try 
anything that is for the common advantage; lay 
aside all mere selfish wilfulness (the ** I will " and 
" I won't " of unbridled childhood), and meet the 
party in a spirit becoming your lower rank and your 
peculiar calling. By coolly reasoning over details, 
get him to sit in judgment on the probable results of 
his scheme ; lay the truth, as it appears to you, at 
the door of his conscience — for if truth, then it must 
eventually enter in: and if at length you cannot 
come to a desirable agreement, then quietly leave the 
burden of his own blunders to be borne by himself; 
attend to your own responsibilities and leave others 
to theirs. Resolve that you will have no bickerings 
or differences with your employers, especially on 
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doubtful and indiflferent points, and in matters which 
are more their province than your own, at any rate 
in their opinion. Perhaps it is just the most high- 
minded and energetic, the most anxious and best 
informed, that may come most athwart your views ; 
and, by your bad temper, or conduct, or bearing, 
you may for ever alienate, disgust, and remove from 
active exertion in the field of your own toil the very 
man who would have fought your battles and the 
good fight of education more manfully than all the 
others who may leave you alone in your fancied 
glory. Cultivate, therefore, every adviser, even 
where the advice is questionable, or the tone magni- 
loquent. Understand the real wishes of your ma- 
nagers, and further them heartily and intelligently, 
where it is not absurd or morally wrong to do so. 
Have no reservations or secrets from them in the 
exercise of those scholastic duties and opinions which 
ought equally to concern your common interests. 
Hate everything like sham and shuffle, pretence and 
subterfuge, varnish and guile. Beware of encou- 
raging a morbid conscience, or suspicious and dis- 
satisfied tempers, as well as of sharing in any party 
spirit dividing your committee. Mistrust yourself, 
your supposed judgment, wisdom, zeal, simplicity of 
purpose, purity of heart. Put to flight all pertuess, 
obstinacy, and nonchalance. Imagine your relative 
positions changed, and do as you would be done by. 
Be long-suffering and lowly ; regarding the end of 
all tilings more than the self-pleasing of to-day. 
Look upwards for a right spirit, as well as for guid- 
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ance In the right way ; and so, none of these things 
will much move you. 

3. The Cure of these diflSculties, where they are 
rampant. Oh I how many a contending party, now 
that they see their error, and its ruinous consequences 
to education and charity, would give much for such 
a panacea, and suffer much could they undo the past ! 
Yet surely something might be devised or tried, 
were it not for the littleness or pride of corrupt 
nature, and the rash indifference of coarse and irre- 
ligious minds. No doubt, there are some instances 
where, the mischief of these vexatious collisions 
having reached a certain extent of still increasing 
evil, the only cure is separation. Both parties may 
be so mutually disgusted and shocked, that their 
antipathy is apparently unalterable. In such un- 
happy cases the weaker side must go to the wall: 
and though, for a time, the master, by dint of cir- 
cumstances, may be the victorious party, yet even- 
tually he must lose the day; for, in the natural 
course of things, none, even of his former associates 
in the broil, will be disposed to trust him, or 
risk their own peace and wishes for the sake of a 
contentious servant. If, therefore, this should be 
your own lot, lose no time. Life is fast ebbing 
away ; and but few years, at the most, — it may be 
only months, — await you, wherein you can either 
get that good you hajJy may deejjy need, or do that 
good to which you are considered to have given 
your days. For your own sake, then, under every 
view of it, for the sake of the committee, of the 
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children, of the noble cause of education, seek 
another charge, and other patrons, and a distant 
sphere of duty, where you may profit in many ways 
by past failures. 

On the other hand, if the flame of discord have 
not destroyed every hope of unity and love, ex- 
tinguish the blazing torch as far as in you lies. Con- 
sider no means too little, no efforts too manifold 
and earnest, no self-denial too painful. Look at 
the consequences of your own share of the miseries 
which are on every side, in the light wherein they 
may be seen in your last hours, and stay their 
plague while you can. Much, of course, is out of 
your power; so far, that is, as compelling your 
committee to meet you in a like spirit : yet, where 
you have not so conducted matters as to make re- 
conciliation hopeless, there is every reason to expect, 
as soon as your altered spirit is known and trusted, 
that you will not labour after peace single-handed 
or in vain. All you can do with any certainty is 
with yourself. Begin resolutely to retrace every 
step that was wrong; admit candidly where you 
were in error ; confess your faults in this particular 
or that, where conscience whispers you were to be 
deservedly blamed; withdraw every undue, or im- 
, pertinent, or equivocal claim; correct, privately, 
whatever impressions your pride and self-will may 
have made upon any of the committee, by such an 
explanation of your present hopes and endeavours, 
as, without any appearance of servility, will only 
raise you in their esteem. Depend upon it, no 
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gentleman who feels that benevolent sympathy for 
the poor and ignorant which your committee affect 
to do, can wish either your degradation or un- 
happiness: and when you have only so far won 
their confidence, as to assure them you will give up 
your annoyances, and your opposition to their 
wishes as the natural and legitimate rulers of their 
own institution, they will gladly covenant with you 
to restore harmony and good understanding. Let 
the whole body of them see that you are now 
anxious to be watchful over yourself, to repair 
whatever breaches may have been made by your 
own fretfulness, impatience, and rudeness, and in 
all ways to avoid giving cause of offence to any of 
them. Endeavour to secure the good offices of those 
who are less alienated from you, or who may seem 
to be most imbued with the spirit of peacemakers ; 
and ask advice from the gentle, the zealous, the 
religious. Thus may you expect not only to recover 
much — if not all — of your former position in the 
good esteem of your friends, and to bring back a 
happy spirit of concord and unity into your whole 
proceedings ; but to disarm those who perhaps held 
you more aloof than they should, and enforced 
matters upon you which were too indifferent to 
have risked an explosion for, or which, if in their 
opinion most important, it had been more politic to 
have delayed tiU your assistance had been gained, 
or you had been led in a friendly and consistently 
respectful manner to resign your office. It may be 
a work of time, as well as a trial of your forbearance 

a 
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and sincerity ; for the wise king has told us that ^^ a 
brother offended is harder to be won than a strong 
city, and their contentions are like the bars of a 
castle." But if, in a spirit of meekness and self- 
discipline, you seek peace and ensue it; if, where 
you have run into folly and error, you resolve to do 
so no more; and, above all, if you supplicate His 
assistance without whom nothing is strong, nothing 
is holy, you will hardly fail to see every cloud of 
discord in the end vanish away. Yet, even though 
all be not as bright and harmonious as once it was — 
and where disputings have been high and of long 
standing, perhaps such a complete restoration of 
charity is less commonly witnessed ; though perhaps 
some traces of coldness, reserve, and want of sym- 
pathy may still be left; yet, be content to have 
all the main difficulties in the way of unity and 
peace, of active usefulness and brotherly love, thus 
happily removed. What is permitted to remain, it 
may be, is wisely left, to humble, to quicken^ to 
purify you in your important duties. 
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CHAP. V. 

DIFFICULTIES WITH PUPIL-TEACHERS, 

This is a matter which concerns far fewer masters 
than one could wish it did, by reason of the small 
number of institutions wherein, as yet, pupil-teachers 
have been introduced. Speaking generally, no 
elementary school of any size or character, where 
only one teacher is employed, can be efficiently or 
satisfactorily worked, so as duly to employ the time 
and means within his power, or properly to develop 
the intellectual faculties of the children, and to give 
them the fullest possible advantage of watchful moral 
training. I'he master's energies and opportunities 
are not equal to such distracting duties, many of 
which constantly demand his attention at the same 
time. He cannot be ubiquitous: he is unwilling 
himself to neglect the elder scholars for the little 
ones, yet he feels the vast importance of laying a 
good foundation in the youngest classes; conse- 
quently, both are in a measure attended to, and, 
therefore, in each many most important things are 
passed by. Or else, where from his skill and ex- 
perience, or the lower standard of the school, this is 
not the case, either the intellect is cultivated at the 
expense of the heart, or a certain kind of moral 
and religious training is attempted, without a 
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corresponding instruction of the mind. The utter 
hopelessness of accomplishing as much as was de- 
sirable, and so to speak within grasp of the managers 
of elementary schools for the poor, led, many years 
ago, to the adoption of various plans by way of 
mitigating the evil so frequently felt: such as a 
young assistant, or, where practicable, a second and 
inferior teacher; allowing the master to have ap- 
prentices articled to him, or inducing the parents of 
some of the cleverer boys to let them stay at school, 
and give assistance for a small weekly consideration ; 
each of which was tried, according to the finances or 
expectations of the parties. Whatever may have 
been the success of these schemes, their progress has 
been materially arrested by the Government plan of 
pupil-teachers; and, eventually, as it would seem, 
they will disappear before it, especially if prejudice 
and party spirit can be taken out of the way. How- 
ever this may be, the introduction of such assistants, 
whether of one kind or another, into his school, 
whilst it may, on the one hand, considerably have 
abridged the master's drudgery, has much added to 
his diflSculties and responsibility; and so, many of 
the hints contained in this chapter will probably 
apply to such as are still working on imder the old 
make-shift devices, as well as to those who are fully 
embarked in a trial of the new. For it should be 
borne in mind, that, however superior to all the 
former schemes that of the Committee of Council 
may be (as, indeed, it possesses elements of excellence 
to which they never could have attained), it is, not- 
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withstanding, attended with some of the troubles 
besetting its predecessors, as well as with a few new 
dangers peculiar to its own wider range. Moreover, 
it is not to be expected that, even yet, after some 
trial and the introduction of certain amendments, it 
will altogether answer the wishes either of its pro- 
moters, or of the committees who have adopted it, 
for a few years to come; at any rate, not to the 
extent of which it is capable, and which some of its 
more sanguine friends anticipated. The two chief 
hindrances in the way of its more complete success, 
are just those which were looked for from the first, 
though probably not to the full amount in which 
they have been gradually developed. One of these 
exists in the children themselves who are to be 
chosen to the new office, and who, as a whole, are a 
bad stock for the purpose, though perhaps the best 
the school affords, and, it may be, selected with great 
care in regard to home-examples. Yet, looking to 
the mass of them, they are truly an indifferent lot, 
the relics of old systems, or no-systems, imder 
which they have often grown up ill-taught and ill- 
trained for their important task. The prospective 
honours of their novel calling, therefore, not un- 
frequently lead to unlooked-for difficulties with the 
pride and corruptions of the pupil-teachers them- 
selves, or the vices of their disappointed, money- 
seeking parents. Another cause of failure, it is 
well known, has too commonly arisen from the 
masters of schools being called upon to exercise 
new duties and powers, for which in their turn, 
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likewise, they were mostly ill-prepared: in some 
cases, wholly untaught, except in a few most common 
things, or such as were absolutely necessary, and 
were hastily got up to qualify them for their new 
position ; In other cases, most Inefficient as teachers, 
save of the very elements, and, being too often them- 
selves undisciplined, but little likely to discipline 
others ; and, in all cases, inexperienced to use these 
new instruments. Hence, too many teachers not being 
wary, not diligent or persevering, not single-eyed In 
regard to these dependent helpers, the workman and 
the tool must jointly miss the hoped-for end of their 
labours. Disappointments and difficulties spring up 
when and where it was least expected, and of a kind 
not quickly, If ever, to be remedied. There are 
neglects, objurgations, and sundry crooked doings 
on each side ; then follows the utter unprofitableness 
of the pupil-teacher for his work, failure In his 
examinations, possibly some moral delinquency, and 
finally the quashing of his Indentures ; or even. If 
he completes the term, he has become thoroughly 
disgusted with school-work, and the managers of the 
school have taken fright at the whole plan. 

But whatever be the apparent or presumed diffi- 
culties In this matter, and whencesoever they may 
spring, they are not in the least likely to get ahead 
and do much mischief where sound prudence, de- 
termined Industry, and Integrity of principle guide 
the master. Before a manly teaching and training 
of himself, much of his own unfitness for this new 
work will rapidly disappear : whilst as to the pupil- 
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teachers, let him only faithfully make a good be- 
ginning with them, and persevere in the course pre- 
scribed, and though it may be true, that ** a silk 
purse is not to be made out of a sow's ear," yet more 
will be done — and that in a little while — than he 
looks for, even in the worst cases. A good workman, 
in any department, will often make an excellent 
show with but sorry tools, and will, probably, im- 
prove both them and himself as he goes along, pro- 
vided he keeps his eye upon the satisfactory ap- 
pearance and the final completion of his work. In 
like manner, whatever be the repeated dangers, or 
the real diflSculties, connected with this most in- 
teresting class of young people, you will find them 
all mainly vanish, in proportion as you keep your 
attention fixed on your properly employing, teaching, 
and training them. 

1. Their Usefulness and due employment well 
deserve your constant consideration. Not that, 
under any view, they are useless, as the disappointed 
affirm; or worse than useless, as enemies say; or 
that they are to be used as door-mats for the master's 
temper, and idleness, and whims: but you will 
strive to* discover how you can make them most 
useful to yourself and your whole flock in working 
out some of the important ends which your patrons 
contemplate in maintaining your institution. You 
will puzzle out the best way of managing their time 
and talents ; so that, not only may the whole school 
be advantaged in many ways by their efforts to 
maintain discipline and impart elementary know- 
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ledge, but that you yourself may have more fitness 
for the higher duties of your office, and may be 
better able leisurely and minutely to exercise due 
watchfulness over the studies and religious training 
of your charge. Perhaps, you bave already tried 
many plans with your pupU-teacbers, in order to 
come at some satisfactory result ; and these you may 
have altered again and again, when you found they 
did not answer your hopes, but, on the contrary, 
matters were going backward instead of forward. 
Somehow or other, the children did not seem to 
heed, or learn from, their new guides ; the appointed 
work was done, certainly, and yet it was not done — 
2. e. not efficiently ; and, on the other hand, the 
pupil-teacher evidently had his own small ambition 
to be a Triton among the minnows, to mimic the 
master's position, so that he despised or neglected 
the little low details of his duties, whilst he was too 
superficial and inflated for the upper ones ; the little 
folks, meanwhile, copying his flippant trifling, and 
the classes degrading. But then, upon what prin- 
ciple have you been making these experiments? 
Has it been with an eye to the dxie employment of 
the pupil-teacher, and with a resolve to draw out 
his usefulness 9 Or have you looked upon him as a 
mere ornamental appendage to your establishment 
necessary for these times, — a sort of scholastic mil- 
liner's doll, — ** evincing to a discerning public " as 
well your own efficiency as the goodness of your 
school? Have you been stooping to please his own 
humours and fancies, or those of his parents, as to 
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what he could do, or should like to do, rather than 
studying the necessities of your flock? Have you 
been making him your drudge, wearing him out 
with monotonous duties until he actually dozed over 
them, like an ass in a water-wheel ; or else, in a spirit 
of indifierence, letting him do anything and every- 
thing he chose, whether fit or unfit, provided your 
own time and labour were saved? In short, have 
you forgotten that one chief reason of his being en- 
trusted to your care is, that you might judiciously 
and duly employ him, so as to develop his budding 
talents, whatever they were, and to study the best 
means of making him useful in the real improvement 
of your school ? For until you do bring your own 
mind, and theirs likewise, to aim sincerely at useful- 
ness in all they attempt, it is not very likely to be 
much experienced: and whenever they cease to be 
truly useful for the great purposes of education, they 
become hobbledehoy nuisances that are only in the 
way. 

See, therefore, that the pupil-teachers are really 
and truly at work — not in show or pretence, or like 
the dead though noisy clapper of a bell, — but intel- 
ligently and heartily at work. Keep your eye, un- 
observed if you can, watchfully upon them. Wher- 
ever you post them, and in whatever you employ 
them, — for the system under which you are acting, 
as well as your own wants and experience, will best 
guide you in such details, — these young people are 
your lieutenants and representatives : if they serve 
their chief well, all will go well ; but if contrariwise. 
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all will fail, Try and interest them in every portion 
of your common work ; and get them to feel them- 
selves fellow-labourers with you — young and inex- 
perienced truly, but still fellow-labourers — ^in a noble 
and good cause. Do not fly over their heads with 
sublimated directions upon general matters, such as 
you well know are hollow, vapid, and worthless, 
though they may save you the trouble of investigat- 
ing your daily-recurring wants, and have the sem- 
blance of your teaching them their work; but be 
particular, clear, and short in your orders, giving 
them definite duties to accomplish, which you know 
they comprehend, and are equal to. When a class 
is observed to be behind in any one branch of learn- 
ing, bid them get it up to such and such a mark, ac- 
cording to your standard : when a new book or new 
subject is to be introduced, show them how to break 
ground with it, and make them work it up to such 
and such a point. Then listen, at a distance, how 
the special task you have assigned them, is being 
performed; examine results; tell them where they 
erred in manner, method, or matter, and how they 
might improve. Speak your mind freely and frankly 
as to their progress in their new calling, the useful- 
ness of their efforts, and the hindrances to its being 
more fully felt by the children and yourself. Em- 
ploy them, either orally or in writing, to report the 
state of some class, the exact condition of which 
you know, to point out its faults and wants, and to 
suggest a course of action by way of amendment; 
discuss it with them; show them your own views. 
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and then assign them some fixed plan to carry out 
in order to its improvement. In short, see not only 
that they are always really at work, but interested 
in that work, and benefiting the school by it ; if one 
device or employment will not effect this, another 
will or must. Do not be ever measuring their 
powers by your own wants and weariness, or con- 
fining their tastes and energies with the chain of 
your wishes and caprices. Rather win them in their 
own line to intellectual labour and energetic em- 
ployment ; cultivate in them an earnest desire of 
being apt to teach ; and allow them, where you safely 
can, to see the beneficial result of pains-taking efforts. 
And thus, acting with an eye steadily kept upon the 
development of their practical usefulness, many of 
your diflSculties in regard to pupil-teachers will va- 
nish — i, e, except they be unpalatable louts or worth- 
less fellows, and even then they must be mitigated. 
But, on the other hand, if you do not steadily watch 
and provide for their usefulness — if you do not first 
teach them to teach others — if you do not win them 
to what otherwise will be felt a dull and monotonous 
duty — if you do not interest and prepare them, 
entice and encourage them, is it at all likely the 
scheme can prosper in your hands, or that the lads 
will ever, by their own efforts, become the valuable 
assistants they might? If they have no end in view 
but to get money, no goal to aim at but the com- 
pletion of their term, nobody to care for but yourself 
and the inspector, what else must be looked for 
than their turning out mere selfish, mechanical hire^ 
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lings, who. If they can only avoid a row with you 
and blind your eyes, will do all in their power to 
defraud the children and the Government of their 
real labour? 

2. Their Acquirements Is another subject that 
demands impartial and watchful attention, if you 
would avoid many diflScultles in connection with 
them, and steer clear of some of the rocks upon 
which their hopes, and those of not a few masters, 
have unhappily split. For In the advancement of 
their own knowledge, and the steady improvement 
of their own general education, pupil-teachers have 
really many disadvantages; these demand from you 
not only patient allowance, but to be manfully en- 
countered, and got rid of where possible. They 
begin their career by being chosen as Number One 
out of fifty, or It may be two hundred, children ; and 
how can they be expected not to be somewhat puffed 
up In their own conceit ? They seem to themselves 
superfine, now such a. feather has been put In their 
caps by those who know what's what; they are the 
envy of rivals, and the wonder of dunces ; the little 
Two-shoes in the lower part of the school stare with 
amazement at their tufted companion; and the 
noodles out of doors Inquire again and again into 
the blushing honours of their fellow-parishioner: the 
monitors, the master, the managers, the clergy, all 
pay them more or less respect; so that self-conceit 
will whisper. Who so clever as they ? Again, they 
are to have lots of pay every year ; they are to be 
made more learned, and to have better situations 
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than their own master; they are to be called The 
Queen's Scholars, and to have a ticket which will tell 
the world how great they are, as well as bring them 
money till they die. Should they change their mind 
about school-keeping, they are to be promoted as 
petty oflScers under Government, or as mighty clerks 
in some big public office ; and even should these old 
promises be withdrawn (as they hear they have been), 
they are sure to be well provided for in the counting- 
houses of great merchants and manufacturers. Added 
to this, their parents help on the mischief by making 
them cock-a-whoop with indulgence and flattery ; they 
are better dressed, and occasionally better fed, than 
the rest of the brood ; a certain amount of deference 
is paid to them, their sayings and wishes, which the 
others are denied ; and they are necessarily excused 
from much of the home-drudgery, because of the 
many hours spent in school and in their private les- 
sons. Then comes the notice they frequently obtain 
from some managers or ministers: they are invited 
to the houses on errands, or for instruction; have 
their pockets stuffed with fruits and dainties, books 
and blue-ties ; are told their fortune is made, if &c- 
&c. Beset with such a variety of temptations, who 
marvels that many pupil-teachers become heady and 
high-minded, that they learn to swagger and be idle, 
that their intelligence goes backward, and their true 
knowledge decreases ? The only work they are too 
often called upon to do, can be done with the small 
stock in trade they possessed long ago ; and it seems 
a most easy thing indeed to be a master, if that and 
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a little more are all that is wanted to keep school 
with, save being a bigger fellow, and having the 
right to whistle or bawl, to give orders and thrash- 
ings. Perhaps, likewise, the private lessons they 
receive are mostly behind their capacity, though oc- 
casionally in the midst of Olympian clouds; they 
are, therefore, soon knocked off, being mere old 
rote-work, without evolving principles or compre- 
hending problems; and the youths almost fancy, 
either that the great varnished catalogue of their 
future attainments, which is suspended in the school- 
room, is chiefly a blind, or else that what it de- 
scribes must, somehow or other, be already in their 
heads. Hence, their acquirements are almost at a 
stand-still, even when they do not degrade ; no pro- 
gress is made, excepting in the mimic accomplish- 
ments of parrots: so that, when the year comes 
which is the Pons Asinorum of their genus, — which 
tries them on the substantial ground of knowledge, 
capacity, perception, and reasoning, — they fail and 
are disgraced. 

These accumulated disadvantages must be met 
with forbearing consideration and energetic teaching 
on the part of the master: for, allowing that they 
are serious hindrances in his way, it may still be 
inquired whether most of them are not, in one shape 
or other, within his control; whether he has done 
anything with a resolve to mitigate this evil, and 
whether some of the disastrous consequences to the 
pupil-teacher may not be fairly laid at the master's 
door ? And it is upon his upright watchfulness over 
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the increase, intelligence, and solidity of his youth* 
ful 2L8si8t3iXits^ acquirements, that the answer to these 
questions will, practically, be found to hinge. Has 
he been honest in giving the full and specified time 
to their private instruction, at those seasons and in 
those places wherein it could be usefully employed 
by the lads, — not half an hour now and then, or here 
and there, in the midst of noise and discomfort, so as 
to dovetail with his own personal pleasure and pur- 
suits, — but punctually, seasonably, and with some 
consideration for the comfort of his weary pupils? 
Has he been faithfully striving to communicate real 
knowledge, such as he might plainly see was needed ; 
pains-taking, patient, sedulous, and earnestly labo- 
rious to lay a good foundation, as well as to instil 
the principles of things ? Or, has he been merely 
superficial, dealing only in the straws that float on 
the surface of his manuals — a kind of intellectual 
teetotum, spinning the same dull letters over and 
over again ? Has he been trying to teach what he 
did not know himself, and so making confusion worse 
confounded ? Has he been a twaddling trifler about 
amusing but useless matters — a special and luminous 
gossip of parochials and politics; or only a mechanist 
in the lowest wheels of school-keeping, and thus 
wasted his valuable opportunities, till the miserable 
plight of the minds of his pupil-teachers showed him 
it was all too late to retrieve his folly? If such 
should unhappily be the conscientious admission of 
the master, then who can wonder at the dull, lifeless 
eye one too often sees in these young assistants ; or. 
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it may be, the low, restless leer with which every 
strange object and visitor are watched with the most 
vulgar curiosity; and this, in whatever important 
matter the one or the other may be at the time em- 
ployed? Who can wonder at the palpable ignorance 
and the cool indifference with which intellectual 
questions are constantly answered, perhaps with a 
grin, when strangers happen to be told to gauge 
their acquirements^ after a tolerably long probation ? 
Probably, only just escaping from the inspector's 
earlier examinations without failure, — ^hardly satisfy- 
ing his most considerate standard, and receiving a 
smart rebuff, or threatening, from the council-office 
in London, — they are still wrapt up in a delusive 
notion of their capacities and attainments : they have 
nothing like a right estimate of true learning and 
its difficulties, no thirst for knowledge, no ambition 
for intellectual distinction, no earnest curiosity to 
discover truth in any of its forms ; and so, the con- 
sequence is, they neither acquire, nor wish to acquire, 
anything of that solid and serious character which 
is likely to remain on their minds fivfe years after- 
wards, ,or to reward the anxious labours of those 
good men whose hopes they are cruelly disappointing. 
Where, however, the master's eye is honestly fixed 
on the steady development and increase of his pupil- 
teachers' acquirements^ and where he rightly uses 
that improvement for the benefit of the whole flock, 
there, surely, dangers and vexatious issues such as 
these can rarely, if ever, be experienced^ If, from 
the very first, the young aspirants be thoroughly 
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humbled, without unduly breaking their spirit; if 
they be convinced of their own ignorance and mani- 
fold wants ; if they be made to feel that they have 
nothing in the least to be vain of, not even of what 
has been given them ; and that it must be their own 
industry and labour, their own study and self-disci- 
pline, as well as their own actual acquirements in 
learning and virtue, which will decide both their 
usefulness and success in life; and if, concurrently 
with this levelling process, kind and suitable help be 
afforded them in every line where they are known 
to be deficient ; then a goodly promise of modesty, 
intelligence, and studious labour will soon be seen. 
They will not be slow to recognise the truth of their 
own nothingness, or the kindness and talent of the 
teacher who patiently condescends to their intel- 
lectual neediness. Wherever they are always led 
to feel the object of their study to be over their 
head, demanding thoughtful, serious attention, and 
not under their feet, like an old nursery-tale, to be 
trifled with and despised; there they will be dis- 
posed to regard the task as something that will repay 
the labour of performing it, and they will reach out 
what strength they have to handle the prize. If 
they invariably perceive that the master knows the 
subject he professes to teach them, and is both earnest 
and willing to communicate all he knows, from a 
conviction of its importance to them, he will never 
lecture in vain. If they find him punctual, exact, 
accurate, watchful over their interests, patient with 
their dulness, and always pushing them onwards in 
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their career, they cannot fail, In some degree, to 
appreciate his care of them, and to make progressive 
advances in diligence and learning. Let the sweets 
of knowledge entice them onwards, their intellectual 
curiosity be awakened, and a laudable ambition for 
distinction be maintained; let them see something 
of their teacher's great superiority, and yet his wish 
that they may surpass him; let them be provoked 
to shoot ahead of the inspector's annual demand upon 
their attainments, where such a course is advisable, 
and outstrip their prescribed work by a year in an 
accurate and intelligent manner; and then, all the 
difficulties which may have formerly arisen in regard 
to their unsatisfactory acquirements, or the use they 
make of them in school, will come to an end. 

3. Their Conduct and Character form a 
third most important source of careful watchfulness 
with all who in any way realise the difficulties of 
their position as the responsible instructors of this 
new class of assistants; difficulties which, as the 
world grows older in iniquity, seem, unhappily, to 
be on the increase. The pupil-teacher may, perad-* 
venture, be most actively useful in the school-room ; 
he may be daily increasing in knowledge, and in 
fitness for his office ; he may show himself attentive 
and respectful to the master, as well as diligent in 
his studies, and anxious for distinction in his year ; 
he may perform his general duties in a way that the 
committee can find no fault with ; he may have been 
often successfully examined by the inspector, ap- 
proved by the required authorities, and been paid 
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his stipend; and yet be out-and-out, in heart and 
in reality, a bad fellow, whom nobody that knows 
him as he inwardly and truly, is, would ever trust. 
Look at that small knot of youths just disgorged 
from the master's dwelling, some with books, one 
with a portfolio or box of instruments, another with 
a surveying rod, &e. — all of them with written 
papers of some sort, clearly showing that they have 
been kept to their various studies by one who paid 
attention to the progress of their learning: indeed, 
if you look into their faces, and mark the weary 
eyelid, and somewhat sunken cheek, and thoughtful 
brow, you will conclude they have not only been 
busy over their several tasks, but interested in them. 
Yet, now they are fairly loose from occupation and 
control, and have no eyes on them to watch or re- 
port, observe their degraded manners — their swag- 
gering gait, and self-satisfied air — their familiarly 
easy cut — their aflfected, yet low-life dress — their 
hair long and straggling, or curled with neglectful 
care — their cap a-twist, so as to give them the look 
of a sporting man — their winking eye, and the smart 
joke, often beyond the verge of the commonest re- 
spect or decency, at some passer-by, especially if a 
woman — their apparent gravity and steadiness, one 
finger on the cap, when they occasionally meet certain 
parties, followed eventually by some clever mimicry of 
authority or rank : — observe these things, with many 
other attendant tell-tales of character, and you might 
almost fancy you saw the very spirit of darkness in- 
fecting them with evil. Follow them to their sepa^ 
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rate homes ; and there, though you are told of their 
bookish ways, and perhaps see an evident pride in 
the learning of the Qhildren, you may hear amidst 
many a parental sigh of their disobedient and often 
insolent bearing, their imposing and tyrannical ways. 
See them in a place of worship ; and there, with a 
demure and frequently sanctimonious air, amidst 
all their apparent attention to religious duty, how 
often are they the well-known promoters of fun and 
incentives to disturbance I Endeavour to get at their 
character from some well-conditioned neighbour or 
friend, and his account tells of their being selfish 
and sensual, radical and infidel-disposed. Even the 
schoolmaster himself, if hard pressed for the truth, 
and unable to escape from a reply, is forced to admit 
that they seem to have gone backward in good things, 
as to their secret disposition and character, whilst 
they have attained to great intelligence and useful- 
ness, so far as their outward conduct is concerned ; 
and the clergyman does not disguise his fear that 
they have gone further and further from practical 
godliness, whilst many ordinary scholars of the same 
age have become piously disposed. 

Where such a state of things exists, as it noto- 
riously does, — though it is hoped in fewer places than 
report aflSrms, — it maybe most profitable for the 
master to inquire of himself what attention he has 
bestowed upon the moral conduct of the pupil- 
teachers, and what he has done towards the forma- 
tion of religious character ; for, surely, excepting he 
secretly be of the same wretched spirit with his 
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pupils, or they be more than ordinarily vile. It can 
hardly be credited that his eflforts to guide their feet 
into the way of peace should seem so utterly in 
vain. Have you, then, at all times, in their presence 
studied to be careful and serious, truthful and up- 
right, manifestly sincere In your own religious pro- 
fession, and earnest about theirs ? Or have they, with 
half an eye, seen through the thin disguise with 
which your indlflference to true piety and godliness 
was veiled ? Have you unguardedly given way to 
seasons of weakness and irritation, of threatening 
and reproach, of subterfuge And equivocal tamper- 
ings with their rightful expectations from you, until 
they have come to the easy conclusion,* that all your 
lectures about reli^on were only so many words of 
course, and that your own profession of it was a 
sham ? K so, rest assured you have been most 
miserably mistaken In ,your course of instruction ; 
and though you may have Indeed stored and enlarged 
their minds, yet it has been at the cost of your 
neglecting to watch over their moral conduct and 
religious character. Whatever have been your ac- 
cidental, or mere formal, disquisitions upon true prin- 
ciple, piety, and godliness, it is your general neglect 
of such subjects — it is your own personal insincere 
illustration of them — that has, it Is to be feared, led 
to so painful a result. Your words and actions, your 
views and habits, have been watched with that acute 
gaze that distinguishes youth; your example has 
been all-powerful; and, probably, these youths are 
tolerably accurate reflections of your inner man, 
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though they may in many things outstrip their master. 
Is it indeed so ? Have you forgotten even the heathen 
poet's warning, — ^^ Maxima debetur puero reverential^ 
— and are these poor boys images of a living model ? 
Doubtless, there are many most excellent men, 
who have invariably shown themselves to be masters 
of another stamp; whose religious minds are not 
only brought to act upon the pupil-teachers, but to 
kindle the sparks of true piety in the school itself. 
Divine truth is the frequent and pleasant theme of 
their meditation and instruction ; the word of God 
is their daily and long-tried text-book with their 
charge; consistent piety at home and abroad, in 
school and in church, is the living example of their 
declared principles ; zealous labour, upheld by inter- 
cession and prayer, is their element ; and a flock that, 
in some degree, reflects the sweet image of heavenly 
truth and love, is their present — as haply it may 
be their future — crown. But it is very sure all are 
not so. If, then, there should be any readers of these 
observations who may have experienced certain of 
the diflSculties it describes, and can account for them 
in any of the ways which it hints at, let all such at 
once, and for ever, abandon every similar hopeless 
system, which can only tend to make youth inge- 
niously mischievous, for one upon which they may 
humbly ask, and look for, the Great Teacher's 
blessing. 
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CHAP. VI. 

DIFFICULTIES TOUCHING INSPECTORS. 

Hitherto, whenever Inspectors have been spoken 
of in this humble volume. Her Majesty's Inspectors, 
acting under the orders of the Committee of Council 
on Education, have been alluded to ; and so, in its 
remaining pages, whenever the term is used generally, 
it will continue to be applied. There are, however, 
many other inspectors, appointed by ecclesiastical, or 
corporate, or lay, or mixed bodies, interested in the 
great work of education, who may likewise visit 
your school ; or to whom alone the right is conceded, 
to the entire exclusion of those first named. No 
observations are here going to be hazarded concern- 
ing that supposed necessity, or jealous policy, which 
debars any such institution from being assisted in 
its work by the co-operation of a judicious, expe- 
rienced, and laborious Government officer; neither 
will any opinion be passed as to the wisdom of in- 
viting and admitting all inspectors, nor whether such 
repeated formal and public inspections are beneficial, 
or the reverse. These are matters with which you 
may honestly satisfy yourself you have nothing to do, 
when your employers have decided the point ; and 
you will be extremely unwise, if, in that pragmatical, 
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conceited spirit which so painfully distinguishes a 
few of your fraternity, you interfere in the endless 
dispute ; or if, in some wavering of tactics amongst 
the managers, you perform a Curtian leap into the 
yawning chasm which party spirit may hereupon 
have made in your ranks. Notwithstanding, in two 
particulars you may meddle for the common good, 
without much injury or annoyance of yourself or 
others. As it is pretty certain that both you and 
your flock, your arrangements and success, will be 
considerably below par, and fail of your capabilities, 
where no inspector visits your establishment, you 
should give every active member of your committee 
no rest, until some fitting person is duly appointed 
to this important oflSce. Again, you may see enough 
of the temper, or ways, or purposes of certain in- 
spectors, as well as of the effects of their examinations 
and harangues upon the children in general, to be 
fully persuaded in your own mind, that they are 
either unfit for the appointment, or are doing more 
harm than good. In such cases, where the mischief 
is repeated, or the evil inveterate, it may become 
your plain duty to represent the case fully and im- 
partially at head-quarters, especially where you have 
reason to believe it is either discredited, unperceived, 
or uncared for; and so to leave your managers to 
bear the burden of the supposed evil, or else to make 
such alterations as may meet the exigencies of the 
case. But, anyhow, in this last interference, yott 
will of course count the cost beforehand, as well as 
be sure of your evidence ; for you may provoke such 
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a storm as will make havoc of your comfort, and 
drive you from your post. 

As to the repetition of inspection several times in 
the year by persons duly authorised by those in 
authority to visit and report on your school, though 
you may find the operation in itself to be a trouble- 
some interruption, yet it need not become so, if you 
will lend a helping hand to the worthy officer wher- 
ever and whenever he requires it, and endeavour to 
get out of him as much assistance, counsel, and in-* 
struction as you can. It is surely an ill-wind that 
blows nobody good; and if you cannot get good, 
and promote good too, by such an arrangement, 
whereby a gentleman and a scholar is called upon to 
look into the condition of your school and advise 
with you upon its improvement, either you are much 
to be pitied, or he is unworthy his name. The in- 
specting-day will, of course, be previously announced 
to you and your scholars ; it will be properly ex- 
pected, and prepared for ; it will be made a holiday, 
however short the time required ; it will be seriously 
used as a trial of individual knowledge and skill ; it 
will be an entire change of employment, that will 
rouse and amuse your scholars ; it will be one more 
tell-tale to them, yourself, and the committee about 
the value of time, and the advanced improvement it 
has brought ; it will be a season of good-humoured^ 
frolicsome rivalry to the young folks, and of 
thoughtful leisure to yourself; so that, in all these 
respects, it would seem advantageous to have then^ 
frequently repeated. Added to which, if you your- 
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self determine to profit by the occasion ; if you are 
watchful, confiding, and quiet ; then you cannot help 
gaining, upon all such days, much insight into the 
disposition and moral character of the boys. You 
will observe many an exemplification of your own 
defects, and those of your system ; you will learn not 
a little about human nature generally ; and you will 
pick up a few stray facts and bits of knowledge, as 
well as certain hints about manner, method, and 
topics, which, eventually, you will find valuable 
acquisitions. 

But however numerous may be the advantages 
derivable from the visits of the inspector, or, if you 
will, from a series of inspectors, there is no doubt 
that they are a fertile source of difficulties with most 
of the teachers in our elementary schools ; that they 
are dreaded by numbers of them, and hated by more. 
This is only natural, and what might be looked for^ 
on the part of those careless, inefficient, or wicked 
persons who, being wholly unfit for the post they 
occupy, well know that, when the veil is lifted from 
their doings and misdoings by a skilful hand, their 
true character and that of their school will surely 
appear. But where teachers are really sincere and 
laborious, earnestly desiring to discharge the duties 
they have undertaken, as well as to improve them- 
selves and the schools, however deficient both may be ; 
there the inspector should be regarded in the light 
of an experienced friend, who is able and willing to 
direct them in the right way. And as to most 
of the difficulties such persons feel in regard to 
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inspectorial visits, views, and examinations, they are 
very often fanciful, or relate to matters out of the 
master's province; or else, they are the necessary 
consequences of superior tact and knowledge being 
brought to bear upon the matter — the necessary 
consequences of that discipline which, whilst it 
raises the character both of the school and its teacher, 
is often felt by the latter as a humiliating, vexatious, 
and confusing pressure. The best way to get rid of 
such diflSculties is to analyse them by means of com- 
mon sense, truth, and conscience; and when the 
mind has recovered its balance, when the irritation 
(not to say opposition or hostility) occasioned by the 
visit has passed away, then to take advantage of 
every lesson that has been ^ven, to improve in 
knowledge, skill, and usefulness. It would be an 
unenviable task, even if possible, to run up an ac- 
count of all the difficulties touching inspectors, which 
are either pretended or professed, for they seem 
to be as various and contradictory as the diapositions 
and notions of the complainants themselves; yet, 
that they may not be passed by as if they were 
nought, or as if the parties who really feel such 
burdens deserved no sympathy or forbearance, a few 
of them may be gathered together under general 
heads, bo as to admit of that criticism which may 
lead the teacher himself to give them a patient and 
candid consideration. 

1. Discordant Opinions and Directions. 
These are of many varying kinds, according to the dif- 
ferent parties with whom they originate, or by whose 
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standard they are measured. Perhaps those which 
arise between the inspector and the master may be 
here set in the front rank ; not only for the conveni- 
ence of consideration, inasmuch as all sorts eventually 
assume this relative bearing, but because they are 
often the most irritating and the most conflicting. 
Yet, generally speaking, and in the earlier visits, 
what special coincidence of opinion can be expected 
between the inspector and a teacher who has not 
enjoyed the advantages of a training-school, upon 
almost any of the leading points which come into 
discussion? On the one side, you have a gentle- 
man who has had the benefit of a most liberal 
education ; who» by study and acuteness of mind, is 
well-adapted to his office ; who possesses considerable 
insight into all the schemes and no-schemes for im- 
proving the intellectual and moral condition of the 
children of the poor, having not only deeply looked 
into the matter, but himself witnessed their failure 
or success ; who is familiar with all kinds of school- 
apparatus and books, as well as with the methods 
and plans of using and abusing them ; who, by long 
experience, has learned the easiest and most pro- 
mising ways to accomplish the end in view, and to 
avoid ^ the blunders, errors, and mishaps which mar 
so many good intentions; and who is gifted with 
an almost intuitive power of gauging a teacher's 
capabilities and realities^ as well as the actual con-r 
dition of a school, and the causes which have led to 
its efficiency or the reverse. On the other side, you 
have a person from the humble walks of life, whosd 
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sorry education Is constantly testified by his bad 
grammar, and by the manners peculiar to his grade 
in life; who, having been for years a shoemaker, 
painter, or in some inferior calling, qualified himself, 
in his years of discretion, for the post of school- 
master, by learning a little more arithmetic, and to 
write a better hand; who, having been ground up 
by some kind-hearted person for his new office, and 
let loose for a few days in some large and cele- 
brated elementary school, has been at once appointed 
to his important post without either experience or 
real fitness ; who has been inducted into some hap- 
hazard system of instruction, adopted long ago by 
his committee, more in their simplicity than from 
choice or approval, and to which, with certain pet 
addenda, corrigenda, and desideranda of his own, he 
is as explosively united as are the ingredients of gun- 
powder ; who has, probably, never seen the working 
of any half-dozen schools in the world, and is peace- 
fully Ignorant of the dangers and difficulties of the 
advances and hindrances of scholastic matters at 
large ; who is contented with his minimum of intel- 
lectual attainments, indifferent to his faults and 
wants, or unaware of them, though stark and staring 
to the eye and ear of every stranger ; and lastly, 
who has a fancy that nothing more can be done for 
poor children than he does, or, if it can, that it is 
useless to do it. Now, allowing that, in some in- 
stances, the opposition of character between the two 
parties is less than is here drawn (though, in the 
majority of cases, it is well understood to be pain- 
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fully greater), what likelihood is there that two 
such different judges will either see with the same 
eyes, or come to the same conclusion ? The inspector 
cannot but differ in opinion from the master, and 
that, it may be, upon almost every great point of 
teaching and discipline ; and, if authorised so to do^ 
he may give him advice and directions, not only the 
very opposite of the master's favourite notions and 
habits, but in fact subversive of his plans and sup- 
posed reputation, as well as fraught with a large 
increase of labour and responsibility. Supposing, 
then, that the master doubts, dislikes, and, as far as 
he can, retards these changes, is he acting wisely and 
justly, either towards others or himself? Is it pos- 
sible he could ever have expected any other result 
than that collision of opinion, and those needful 
directions, which now offend him, from the first 
moment he heard of a gentleman of learning and 
experience having been invited to look into the con- 
dition of the school, and the capabilities of the 
master ? What is there, in the views or recommenda- 
tions of the inspector, either to disgust or provoke 
him ? Where are the hardships and difficulties, ex- 
cepting such as belong to bad temper, or a most la- 
mentable want of knowledge, or blindness to re- 
sponsibility ? And what hindrances are now in the 
way of his own personal improvement and that of 
his charge, save pride, or indifference, or that morbid 
feeling of independence which is the destruction 
alike of true principle, usefulness, and happiness? 
Surely the wise course for every upright man to 
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pursue^ under such circumstances^ is thankfully and 
cheerfully to listen to such opinions and recommend- 
ations, however opposite to his past usages and 
present notions; it is, confidently to trust a wiser 
and more practised mind than his own, and to believe 
that his critical superior has no motive but the im- 
provement both of master and scholars ; it is, to set 
manfully about the work of reformation, self-instruc- 
tion, and enlargement, which has been recommended, 
with the determination that such good and practical 
advice shall not be thrown away from any lack of 
zeal and labour on his part; and to be very sure 
that future years will convince him of the truth and 
wisdom of many things, where now he cannot but 
secretly feel he is purblind. 

Again, these discordant opinions and directions 
may also arise between the managers and the in- 
spector ; and in that way, by a reflex action on the 
teacher, lead to certain difficulties in regard to the 
due discharge of his duties. But, as the inspector 
is not at all likely to give any directions where he is 
not first requested so to do, there seem to be only 
two cases worth notice, wherein the difference of 
opinion between him and the managers can possibly 
affect the master ; for, however wide and important 
they may be, the latter is their servant and must be 
guided by their opinions alone, until they and the 
inspector agree, when the master will, as a matter 
of course, be instructed by them to pursue a fresh 
plan in this particular or that. The first supposable 
case is, where the committee itself \% 4l\\\4j^4^ \ss. 
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opinion, some agreeing with the inspector, and others 
opposing his views. This schism will soon reach the 
master's ears, even if the grounds of it have not 
been discussed in his presence ; and it is just pos- 
sible that each party may broadly hint to him the 
necessity for following their own separate and op- 
posite conclusions. Yet surely, however troublesome 
it may be to have his patrons thinking and directing 
in contradictory directions, and however strongly* he 
may himself feel with one of the two factions ; yet 
his clear duty is, to work on steadily in the old way, 
until, by some general decision of the whole com- 
mittee, he is either left to do as he pleases in the 
matters at issue, or ordered to adopt their own new 
schemes. The other case is, when, though the whole 
committee may -be agreed in opposing the recom- 
mendations of the inspector, the master heartily and 
zealously concurs in them, from seeing the failures 
and deficiencies m himself and his flock which they 
are meant to meet, and from a hopeful belief that by 
them such evils will be remedied. The inspector's 
views may have all been made known to him by 
certain members of the committee, who may, per- 
chance, have repudiated them, and put him on his 
guard against being leavened by any such modern 
inventions ; whilst his own honest convictions may 
be just the reverse of theirs, and his experience of 
results, as well as his own self-knowledge, may be 
diametrically opposed to their prejudice. In such a 
state of affairs, the temptation may be great* to test 
some portion of the new xecomm^iLdations, and, by 
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evidencing their efficiency In the cure of plain failures 
or admitted evils, to try and win over the managers 
to the inspector's views. Yet here, surely, the path 
of duty is plainly this : to continue every arrange- 
ment in the old channel, with an honourable upright- 
ness towards his employers ; never to make one ex.- 
periment contrary to their known wishes and orders, 
however promising the issue may be (and no in- 
spector would for a moment sanction or encourage 
such a proceeding) ; but yet, at the same time, to 
keep the matter constantly before the eyes of in- 
dividual managers when visiting the school, by 
meekly discussing them, and pointing out examples. 
There is, however, another source whence these 
discordant opinions and directions arise ; causing real 
perplexity to the teacher, and increasing his diffi- 
culties upon such matters, in a way which becomes 
occasionally very trying to his patience or skill. This 
is, when opposite, or at least widely different, views 
upon any subject are taken by two inspectors, who 
may be both equally authorised by the managers to 
examine the school, and in certain cases to give 
suitable directions to their master : either, when the 
Government officer differs from the diocesan, cor- 
porate, or local inspector; or else, upon a change 
of district, when a Government inspector differs 
from his predecessor. But, upon the most cursory 
glance at this matter, it is very plain that, excepting 
in those places where, unhappily, party spirit runs 
high, or in those cases where due information and 
assistance have been withheld iiom oiia oY\iQ?0cL"^^i2t- 

I 
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ties, or where one of the Inspectors is a person 
unfit for the [duty, such differences can seldom arise. 
The rapidly increasing knowledge of all the varied 
points connected with elementary education, and the 
enlarged experience upon the subject which every 
year's duties must contribute to the observant in- 
spector, will of course develop new plans in this 
particular or in that, which it is expedient to adopt, 
and which may accidentally be first suggested by 
one or the other of the inspectorial visitors. Or 
again, one of these gentlemen may evidently have 
had considerable opportunities, which the other has 
not had, of witnessing the very evils he meets with 
in your school mitigated, if not cured, whiere those 
plans he now recommends have been fairly and 
cordially tried. So that, under both these circum- 
stances, though there may be much discordance in 
the opinions and directions given by each, yet there 
may be actually none in their own minds ; and if 
they were both present upon the same occasion, it is 
more than probable they would heartily acquiesce in 
a common conclusion. Indeed, from the very nature 
and professions of their oflGice, it seems impossible to 
be otherwise, excepting in those unhappy cases al- 
ready alluded to ; and though appearances may at 
first seem to justify a contrary conclusion, especially 
when viewed in all their enormity through the spec- 
tacles of a somewhat morbid and easy-going teacher, 
yet, with time and better insight into matters, the 
mountain of discrepant diflGiculty will dwindle to a 
molebill. It is true, there aie smaller and unim- 
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portant details upon which difference of opinion will 
exist amongst inspectors ; for what subject is there, 
of equal magnitude, whereon all thinking men agree 
as to every particular? Yet, may these differences 
all co-exist with a unity of purpose to produce the 
same general result ; and they will rarely be found 
of that conflicting character which it is impossible 
for a prudent master to reconcile or control. If 
each inspector knows from you, or from the mana- 
gers, some of whom are usually present at their 
visits, what have been the views or orders of his 
predecessor in any particular matter, it is not in 
the least likely that any sudden or contradictory 
change will be recommended, except it be one evi- 
dently and notoriously for the better, which admits 
of no discussion, and which, when mentioned to him, 
would be gladly recommended by every experienced 
visitor. In such cases, the decision of the committee 
as to what shall be done, will of course guide you in 
all that you try, whether that decision does, or does 
not, square with your own views. If they conclude 
to adopt the supposed improvement, surely both you 
and your scholars must be gainers, even though it 
may cause you a little present trouble and perplexity ; 
and even if they ignore it, contrary to your own 
wishes and recommendations, you at least are not 
responsible for the opposition, and can still canvass 
the measure with them individually on any fitting 
opportunities. So that, anyhow, your diflSculties in 
that matter would seem to be ended. 

With respect to those discordant OY^moxv^^^A^^'^- 
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flicting directions which arise either from the actual 
unfitness for his office of one of the inspectors, or 
from the unfair and most unwise withholding of due 
assistance on the part of the managers, or from the 
recklessness of party spirit, you will do well to be 
patient with all men, and under every change of cir- 
cumstances. If, contrary to your request, and to 
what you believe to be the interests of the children, 
and the cause of usefulness or truth, your committee 
resolve to adopt the recommendations of the later 
inspector, he ought to be formally and respectfully 
told by you, that he is subverting the plans of his 
predecessor ; and they, likewise, ought to be made 
acquainted with your own views and experience upon 
the matter, as well as with the inconveniences, diffi- 
culties, and dangers with which you anticipate the 
change will be attended. You will then seem to 
have done all in your power to stay the expected 
mischief: at all events, you will have left your per- 
sonal remonstrance, as well as the issue of the new 
scheme, for their calm consideration ; and you will 
show your pinidence and love of peace, by hencefor- 
ward striving to forget all such unhappy differences, 
by labouring more earnestly and energetically than 
ever, in teaching and training those who have been 
committed to your care, according to the best of your 
ability. It may be, however, that the managers 
wholly decline to offer any opinion upon the con?- 
flicting views of the inspectors, and leave you to 
follow those plans or directions you think most con- 
ducive to the good of your pwpVL^x m ^^ticih eaae^ all 
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diflSculty connected with'such discussions will end 
by your either leaving matters to run on as they did, 
or, if you see the way clear, by your adopting such 
suggestions as you believe will prove advantageous. 
Where the choice is of that kind that you cannot 
bring your mind to come to a decided conclusion, it 
would appear to be the safer course for you to follow 
the recommendations of the Government officer, by 
reason of his far greater knowledge and experience, 
and his being less exposed to party spirit, or a pre- 
judiced, narrow, and stunting view of the educational 
question at large. Under the guidance of any one 
of the good, and talented, and self-denying men 
who form the inspectorial staff of the Committee of 
Council, and whose annual reports make all eulogy 
of them unnecessary, you need not fear to go far 
wrong; that is, if intelligence, zeal, and integrity 
mark your own personal labours. All the difficulties 
arising from discordant opinions and directions will 
then rapidly fade from your view, as you perceive how 
little power they possess to thwart the labours of an 
honest, energetic, and pious master. 

2. Examination of the School. — Under this 
head might be gathered a host of troubles, com- 
plaints, and difficulties, which are too often the woful 
burden of many a ditty touching inspectors. When 
the good men make their appearance, they are greeted 
by garlands and smiling faces ; when they take their 
leave, it is occasionally amid drooping flowers and 
dull faces. The line of examination has perhaps 
been pronounced unsatisfactory \ t\i^ ^<^^\Aaros»^^is^- 
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fair and unusual ; the lofty expectations of the In- 
spector, absurd ; and bis method of dealing with their 
school, disheartening to the children, injurious to 
the committee, and destructive of the master's well- 
earned reputation : though, notwithstanding such 
hard speeches, it is, evidently, the necessary duty of 
the examining officer to forsake the beaten rut the 
scholars have been tramping, and to pursue the plan 
which in his own mind he thinks best, in order to 
learn, and to exhibit to all parties, the genuine un- 
varnished state of things. The fact is, both mana- 
gers and teachers are apt to expect sometimes too 
much, at others too little, from the inspector. Where 
it is fancied that his long-looked-for visit will be 
the signal for at once transmuting their school, now 
in ill-repute, into a good one ; or that, by a touch of 
his magic wand, he can relieve their minds, and 
labours, and breeches-pockets of certain diminutive 
burdens ; or, by some splendid device and influential 
nostrum, he will make up for the neglect of years, 
and for the miserable dregs of education which their 
narrow jealousy has been doling out to the children 
of the poor : there, expecting far too much, they 
are greatly disappointed to find nothing in the shape 
of panacea, save the old story about good systems and 
good instruments, liberality both in opinion and ex- 
penditure, watchfulness and perseverance, pains- 
taking, and a zealous co-operation of all parties. In 
other cases, too little is looked for from the worthy 
official. It is, perhaps, supposed his astonished eye 
will £nd all things couleur de rose ; and that, amidst 
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the charming varieties of the show which has been 
got up for the occasion^ the error85 deficiencies, and 
failures will not be seen. They expect, most pro- 
bably, to be complimented for their energy, discern- 
ment, and success — to have immense deference paid 
to their notions and dogmas — to find an exact con- 
currence of plans and convictions — and, on their 
requesting his opinion of matters in general, to hear 
their master lauded as an oracle, and the children 
represented as considerably above their neighbours 
in all the important points of education. Whereas, 
after he has been as forbearing, and courteous, and 
compilable as possible under the circumstances, the 
state of things which his examination discloses, as 
well as his own judgment upon them, declared no 
doubt with gentleness and moderation, though at the 
same time with decision and impartiality, puts to 
flight the day-dreams of self-applause which had 
been so fondly indulged. Hence, where such dis- 
appointed expectations are recent, or strongly felt, 
it is not to be wondered at that a certain class of 
dissentients should inquire. What is the good of such 
an officer, who merely finds fault with things as they 
are, and, when pressed for a cure of the evils he 
complains of, cannot supply it ? 

Now, an inspector is but a mortal man, and can- 
not perform miracles, but must work by the old plan 
of " line and rule," which has guided many a wiser 
hand than his. He is, also, it is to be hoped, an honest 
man, and though he may be skilful enough to de- 
tect every mischief exhibited befote Vvvca^ ^^ "s^^ 
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pretend to the knowledge of some specific, by which 
all evils may be at once and almost insensibly re- 
moved. His business is, not to flatter the managers 
and the master, or to find a blooming garden where 
is rather a thorny waste, but to do his duty alike to 
the Government and to all parties concerned, with- 
out respect of persons, and without deceiving their 
hopes and imaginations, whether on this side or that. 
He can have no interest in promoting any delusion, 
and no motive for giving any annoyance. His er- 
rand is, to do what good he can by his visit; to 
render all the assistance in his power to managers and 
teachers in the work of education ; to promote the 
best interests of the children of the poor ; and to 
further the cause of truth. His duty is, to try and 
find out the true character of the school ; what good 
it is doing, what is the nature of its machinery, the 
efficiency of its teacher, the cause of its present con- 
dition, &c. &c. His eagle-eyed experience will not 
be long in detecting every delusion, pretence, and 
sham, whether purposed or unintentional, though 
for some time he may be only a silent spectator of 
what is going on ; and, if a fair field be allowed him, 
he will not only banish the blots which are evident, 
but get all parties into hopeful working order, keep 
them up in that spirit, and push on their energies. 
Nothing but realities can satisfy him; and every 
attempt either to impede his operations, or to throw 
dust in his eyes, will only provoke his conviction that 
things are not what they seem. He may, perhaps, 
jsajr but little to the master, until he is specially re- 
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quested, even where he finds much to commend ; but, 
in that case, your own common sense, the plain re- 
sults of the examination, the inspector's manner, 
and your own conscience. If you have been a faithful 
labourer, will jointly tell you enough. But, on the 
other hand, should It be his painful and commis- 
sioned duty to condemn your plans, to find grievous 
faults with the school generally, and to speak plainly 
to you about its deficiencies and your own; re- 
member no shrinking from reproof, or vapouring of 
temper, will alter the truth, or lead to any result but 
your own loss. If you are a sincere and right-minded 
person, you will be truly glad to be put In a better 
way to do good and to get good ; if you are teachable 
and industrious, energetic and intelligent. It will not 
be long before your own eyes and ears convince you 
of the advantage of following wise coimsel. 

Nothing Is more unwelcome, not to say disgusting, 
to every straightforward spirit, than to discover that 
people are purposely misleading him by some hum- 
bug or ensnaring exhibition. A similar shock must 
be felt by an inspector when, upon an official visit, 
after having been somewhat talked down into silence, 
and bowed into certain places of honour and repose 
allotted to him specially on the occasion of the spec- 
tacle, he observes (as he cannot fail to do) that 
your school Is primed, loaded, and all ready to be 
shot off In his face, precisely at the day and hour 
specified. Notwithstanding his glum patience, and 
an evident uneasiness under the Infliction, he Is re- 
spectfully requested to witness tb^ kasy«\fc4.^ ^sA. 
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cleverness of the children: and so there the good 
man sits, as, " shoot, fire, bang," — volley after volley 
— class after class, — he is compelled to see the 
wondrous fire or smoke, and to hear the rattling 
noise which has been for weeks in preparation for 
his particular benefit. The contrivers of the per- 
formance no doubt think it as right as it is grand, 
and look for their critical visitor to be slightly 
astonished : but alas I instead of admiring, he pities 
all parties, though he cannot help feeling contempt 
for the delusive trick as well as for the silly master, 
who is usually its chief en^neer. Nevertheless, he 
looks on, during his set time, with all the gravity 
and forbearance he can ; learning meanwhile many a 
point in the character both of the school and its 
teacher, even through all the varnish which has been 
80 carefully laid over the scene : but when, at length, 
he is let loose from his trammels, and permitted to 
proceed in earnest upon the only business that brought 
him hither, he soon proves, to all who care to be 
convinced, that what has been enacted is merely a 
sham and a show — that the poor children are really, 
at bottom, untaught, superficial, ignorant, ill-trained, 
and misdirected, and that the master himself, when 
fairly tried, turns out to be only a sorry fugleman, 
who has but little learning, tact, or experience. No 
wonder that, when opportunity is given him, he tells 
all parties, especially the master, a few unpalatable 
truths ; or that, after having recommended such plans 
and changes as he thought would lead to improve- 
ment where it was so cryingly needed, he makes his 
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bow with a sigh, hoping to find a better state of 
things in all departments next year. 

Now, if you and your school are to be at all bene- 
fited by a systematic inspection, why will you talk 
of the difficulties it brings with it, when too often 
they are invited and provoked by such doings as 
these, or else by a pragmatical, consequential inter- 
ference with the inspector, when you ought to be 
quiet, and respectful, and attentive to what is being 
done by him ? Why not be honest and above-board 
in all matters? Why not let him see everything 
connected with your institution, just as it may be 
seen every day ? If he wants to be entertained with 
any scholastic rope-dancing and pyrotechnics, such 
as he often witnesses, it is at least only civil to let 
him command the season of performance ; which, you 
might find upon inquiry, would be when he was 
far enough out of sight, smell, and hearing of the 
same. Meanwhile, as you value your character for 
uprightness and fitness for your duties, let there be 
no preparation but that of collecting all your scholars 
in cleanliness and good order, having all books and 
apparatus ready for use at a moment's notice, and 
punctually attending to every request the inspector 
may happen to make in the notice of his visit. And 
when he comes, do your best that none of his valu- 
able time be lost by bad arrangements, or trumpery 
explanations, or impediments to his proceedings in 
any way. Put everything at his easy control: 
watch his orders, carry out his directions, and, as far 
as you can, in all things save him. tiixv^ ^xA\x.^\l^^* 
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In short, by all the means in your power get out of 
him as much practical wisdom, help, and experience 
as you can ; let the whole day be to you a season of 
learning many a needful and valuable lesson in your 
calling ; and let him have the gratification of seeing 
you docile in any advice he may give, as well as 
anxious to improve yourself and your school by the 
advantages you have enjoyed. Confer with him 
privately, if he will allow you, upon the wants, and 
defects, and failures of which you are conscious: 
and, without any servility or time-serving, learn from 
him, if possible, in what particulars, and how (so far 
as you yourself are concerned), the future usefulness 
of your school, may be increased. But whatever 
may be the particular line of conduct you adopt on 
the occasion, if you act in this spirit you will not 
only find all the professed difficulties of inspectorial 
visits ended, but they will bring to you personally, 
on every recurrence, new and lasting advantages. 

3. Examination of the Pupil-Teachers. — 
This cannot fail of being a very anxious time with 
most masters ; and hence the difficulties they feel in 
anticipation of it and in connection with it are, at 
least in their estimation, both genuine and harassing. 
In the generality of cases, they know themselves to 
be only just up to the mark of giving the necessary 
instruction: when too late, they are conscious that 
much time has been lost, that some subjects have 
been carelessly or superficially handled, and that the 
idleness or dulness of the pupil-teachers has been 
too leniently met. As the appointed day draws on. 
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perhaps the master's solicitude about the result only 
increases, whilst his ability to make good the defi- 
ciencies he fears seems to have given way to hurry 
and confusion; and this the more so, where either 
the pupils have lost their courage, or else are indif- 
ferent and giggle with vain confidence. It is, how- 
ever, now too late a stage in the business to regain 
lost ground : the inspector must have his work done^ 
whatever personal diflSculties may attend it on your 
part or the boys' ; and in these days of neglect and 
abuse concerning such matters, it is less likely than 
ever that undue allowance for ignorance and ineflSi- 
ciency will be made towards any one in any quarter. 
It is well, then, to repeat again, that whatever dif- 
ficulties you inay feel in anticipation, and in the 
result, the appointed work must be done ; and your 
complaints about its burden, or about the pains- 
taking manner in which it has been looked into, 
resolve themselves only into a general attack on the 
system, or upon the fairness of the Government 
oflScer, at the same time that they betray the calibre 
of your skill, and the tendencies of your spirit. But, 
what need for any such difficulties being felt at all ? 
If the pupils are possessed of only ordinary abilities 
and diligence; if, from the very first, they have 
been told they will each have to stand upon his own 
efforts, and that their sloth or incompetency cannot 
fail of detection, and must end in their failure : — if, 
on the other hand, you have honestly and earnestly 
done your duty in guiding them through the pre- 
scribed course of study, never \owi^ wi'^ ^^ ^'^ 
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neglecting one subject, but always aiming to make 
them as intelligent and proficient as possible: — 
surely, in such a case, there is everything to hope, 
and abundant reasons for your looking forward to 
their examination with a cheerful welcome. No more 
will be expected from them than is reasonable, and 
in accordance with the requirements of the broad* 
sheet, with the contents of which they are no doubt 
annually familiar : and, though you may be surprised 
at the sifting and varied character of the examina- 
tion, as well as here and there be unprepared for the 
line it has taken, yet herein, as well as from every 
particular deficiency of your pupils, you may learn 
some weak point in yourself or in them, which may 
be amended to your common advantage during the 
coming year. You will discover where your own 
instructions have been defective or faulty, useless or 
wrong, superficial or on a bad system, misunderstood 
or misapplied : and likewise, with what temper and 
ambition, what coolness and self-possession, what 
modesty and earnestness, your pupils go through 
their work. You will most likely be permitted to 
see some of their papers, from which, as well as from 
the hints you will derive from the examination gene- 
rally, many future difficulties of this kind will be 
somewhat lightened. Acquaint the inspector with 
any such that seem to await you, or your pupils, 
during the ensuing year, and obtain from him the 
advice and directions you require, to guide your in- 
experience, or to provoke their improvement in dili- 
gence and reflection. 
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But it may happen that matters are of a very 
different complexion : the master may have tried to 
do his best, and yet have found himself incompetent 
to the task, however sharp and attentive the pupils 
may have been ; or else, he may have had to do with 
louts and idlers, to whose humours he has weakly 
or designedly given way ; or, perhaps, both parties 
have been trifling, negligent, and self-satisfied. 
Under any of these circumstances, the master may 
have abundant cause to fear the result of an im- 
partial examination ; and, as the day approaches, no 
wonder that he magnifies his diflSculties, by way of 
escaping, from the trap of his own devising, with as 
much tail as possible. Yet, instead of this, surely 
there is rather cause for self-reproach and shame, 
where the mischief is traceable to him ; he has much 
to answer for, in more ways than one, both towards 
his pupils and patrons ; and if he be at all a person 
of hopeful character, he will probably learn such a 
lesson from his ill-conduct in the matter, as may 
either tend to a most thorough amendment, or his 
abandoning a post for which he is so manifestly unfit. 
Meanwhile, the difficulties he has so wantonly as- 
sisted in bringing upon himself, must be fully en- 
countered; and though they will probably end in 
the utter failure of his pupils, to the great disap- 
pointment of the committee, they may still be en- 
countered in that honesty and frankness of spirit, in 
that anxious desire to redeem the past, which may 
mitigate his own disgrace, and save the prospects of 
the unfortunate lads from im^eii'3i\Tv« \.\»x3l* ^^^ 
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that, on the part of the pupils, there is no preparation 
for pretence and sham, trickery or deceit, and warn 
them that such things will not only be sure to meet 
with easy detection, but may end in their summary^ 
discharge: let them say what they know, and ap- 
pear what they are, lest they make matters worse 
than need be. For yourself, do not for one moment 
attempt to hide, or cover, or blindfold any of their 
deficiencies ; do not interfere in any mess or trouble, 
till you are asked ; do not tender any wishy-washy, 
make-believe explanations or excuses, lest, in your 
turn also, you be confounded and silenced. The 
truth will come out, even about you and your ways ; 
and all you can now do in your unhappy situation 
is, to let matters take their natural course, patiently 
to bear the censure and vexation you have richly 
deserved, and to learn wisdom, if you are permitted 
to do so, against a brighter season of trial. 

4. Examination of the Master. — This turn- 
ing of the teacher himself into a scholar, throwing 
him into the inspector's balance and testing the 
weight of his own acquirements, is an annual opera- 
tion not at all welcome to most of those who are 
submitted to it, though a few are glad of the oppor- 
tunity for instruction and self-knowledge which it 
afibrds. To some it presents a series of imaginary 
difficulties, which, however wholesome they may be 
as incentives to study and self-discipline, are yet felt 
to be unnecessarily humiliating and vexatious; 
whence the question will often burst forth from irri- 
tated and nervous tempers, " If my ^u^H-teachers 
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can fully satisfy the Inspector, what is the use of his 
bothering me every year with this stupid examina- 
tion?'' Possibly the CEdipus of the Committee of 
Council (if they happen to keep one) might solve 
this indignant enigma, with very little thought, and 
in a very few words: and though that advantage 
will not here be offered, yet it is doubted whether 
the pupil-teachers would pass, generally speaking, 
without some such lever acting on their master ; and 
it is likewise doubted whether such a whining with 
the conditions of their important office, be not as 
unjust to others as it is injurious to their own 
spirit, and dangerous to their own success. At all 
events, whatever may be felt to be the difficulties 
of this annual " bore," they may be easily got rid of 
where a teacher's love of learning, and thirst for 
distinction, and desire to excel in the right discharge 
of his duties, lead him to avail himself of the great 
inducements, now held out by Government, for ob- 
taining a certificate of merit. This course would at 
once cut the knot of all such difficulties ; and if the 
alternative be not taken, it is no doubt because it is 
understood to demand still more labour and study. 
It gives one but a low idea of the attainments, am- 
bition, or principles of such a host of teachers as 
are now working the elementary schools of this 
country, to observe how few of them, comparatively 
speaking, have been induced to offer themselves as 
candidates for this honourable distinction, and thus 
to improve themselves in fitness for that important 
calling to which they are sup^josfeOi \»q V^^^ ^^^ 
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given up their best energies, and the main success 
of which must depend upon their efficiency and zeal. 
However these things may be, the non-certificated 
must bear the rub of the inspector's annual exami- 
nation of their acquirements, and of their general 
habits of thought, upon such subjects as seem more 
or less connected with the due performance of their 
duties. This is the fixed rule ; and, however much 
it may be disliked or scolded, common sense and 
prudence point to proper and timely preparation. 
Where, during the past year, the master has shown 
himself worthy of his name, where he has taken due 
pains in the prescribed instruction of his pupil* 
teachers, and exercised ordinary diligence of study 
as regards himself, there can be no real ground to 
fear the result of his own examination. Difficulties 
he will be sure to encounter, for his path lies up* 
hill ; but, as he gradually surmounts them, and the 
brightening landscape of knowledge becomes more 
expanded to his view, his labours will not only 
bring him present enjoyment in the consciousness 
of increased learning, but a most cheering hope of 
enlarged usefulness. And at the review of his own 
examination, though it may fall far short of what 
his examiner and himself could wish, yet, most pro- 
bably, he will discover that he actually knows more 
than he had anticipated ; and may find that the gentle 
pressure of a superior mind has not only drawn from 
him unexpected stores, but provoked him to redouble 
his exertions, and the next ypar to number himself 
with the aspirants for a certificate of merit. [ 
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It is painful to think that there should be cases 
the very opposite of this, after all the facilities, in- 
ducements, and assistance which are offered ; where 
teachers come to the inspector's examination in a 
spirit of careless ignorance, or high-flown conceit, 
the issue of which can only lower them in his esti<* 
mation, and that of their Employers, as well as in 
their own self-respect, if they be persons of any 
serious reflection at alL The diflSculties, humilia- 
tions, and reproofs complained of by such wilful 
beings, are only such as themselves have provoked 
or devised. The inspector cannot, on these occasions, 
make them other than they are. The truth then 
comes out about the condition and style of their 
knowledge and intelligence; indeed, it cannot but 
come out marvellously with all who are required 
to put upon black and white what they know, and 
think, and believe. *^ Litera scripta manet :^ there, 
in those sheets, is an undeniable witness to the just 
verdict of disgraceful failure. ** Write me down an 
ass " might be the descriptive monogram at the end 
of many an examination paper, which had been 
begun in all the indifference of empty ignorance, or 
in the vain confidence of self-delusion. But, what- 
ever may have been the kind or degree of prepara- 
tion the teacher has made for this unwelcome trial 
of his attainments and powers, his best way to meet 
its foreboded difficulties is, not to endeavour to ap- 
pear more clever than he is. Be humble ; recognise 
your real position in the fact of your being examined 
at the same time, and in the aam^ "^X^^Ofc^'wflcLi^'va. 
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own pupils; for this, being your own voluntary- 
choice, shows the estimate you make of your own 
Intellectuals. Do not sham, or mystify, or equivo- 
cate, or fly high, or be very fine, whatever be the 
subject. Do not guess at anything wherein you 
are conscious of thorough Ignorance, lest you be 
caught adding some grave absurdity to a stupid 
error. If you were asked the probable age of the 
man In the moon, you would think It no shame to 
say you did not know ; and If questioned as to which 
flourished first, Julius Caesar or John Bunyan, and 
you cannot tell. It Is better for you to admit It. 
Never take anything for granted, about which you 
are grievously lU-Informed ; or Imagine yourself to 
be somebody of Importance, because your opinions 
and views are asked on this or that. Think well 
before you speak or write ; try and collect your scat- 
tered knowledge as you go along; examine your 
statements and exercises as deliberately as you can. 
Do not shock your examiner by slovenly blots, or 
free-and-easy handwriting, or slipshod spelling: do 
not disgust him with evasions, or cut-and-drled mor- 
sels prepared for the occasion, and wholly beside the 
mark. Do not afiect that saucy Independence, or 
servile obsequiousness, so frequently the last resource 
of low arid nervous minds. But under every circum- 
stance, do your best, honestly, thoughtfully, meekly, 
and respectfully; and except you are really un- 
worthy of your position, you will most likely wriggle 
through all the diflScultles you dreaded, gain expe- 
rience from your past lethargy, and Uam from your 
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examiner a few lessons of prudential wisdom against 
the coming year. But, on the other hand, if you 
are found. so utterly below par that the inspector 
is unwillingly compelled to pronounce all your work 
unsatisfactory, you will, if an upright man, either 
straightway wipe off the reproach so far as may lie 
in your power, or wisely make way for a more eflS- 
cient master, who may relieve you from those duties 
for which you are manifestly so unfit, as well as 
from that deep responsibility to which it is to be 
feared you have wilfully closed your eyes. 
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CHAP. VIL 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE MATTER OF SOCIETY. 

Relaxation of mind and social intercourse are, in 
some measure, necessary to all; more especially to 
those who lead a sedenttury, or in any way a studious 
and scholastic life. A man cannot be always read- 
ing and writing, studying or making others study, 
cudgelling his own brains or the world's dulness. 
The bow must be occasionally, if not statedly, un- 
bent—not by change of work, which is often mere 
change of drudgery - but by cheerful interchange 
of thought and ways, by alternations of variety for 
eye and ear. Man is a gregarious animal, notori- 
ously so ; he looks for the companionship and sym- 
pathy, the amusement and support, of his fellow- 
beings, and never seems really at ease, or in confident 
friendship with them, until they have sat at the 
same table, and eaten and drunk together. Any one 
who is too much separate from his fellows, whether 
by choice or necessity, loses far more than books or 
self-flagellation of any sort will give him. He may 
fancy he has transformed himself into a wiser, greater, 
and less worldly character, whilst, in fact, he has 
gradually become ungentle, peevish, discourteous, ig- 
norant of himself and human nature generally, proud, 
seMsb, implacable, and morose. A man may avoid 
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society, or be accidentally excluded from its enjoy- 
ment, until he at length finds himself alone, in the 
midst of what has proved to myriads the very worst 
of company — himself. 

It may seem strange to most, and possibly in- 
credible, that, however certain persons may choose a 
lonely and secluded life, any should have their lot 
so cast in this world as to be almost entirely ex- 
cluded from the social companionship of their fel- 
lows ; but there are not wanting abundant instances, 
in every grade of life, of persons whose home is a 
tent in the midst of strangers, and who are called 
upon painfiilly to experience what unwilling solitude 
is. It is, no doubt, a comparatively easy thing, in 
whatever new and untried scene they may have to 
sojourn, for the titled and the wealthy, the tufted 
and tinselled, the notorious or exalted in any science, 
art, or invention, to force themselves, by their very 
position or talents, into the society of their neigh- 
bours ; to be welcomed and appreciated by them ; to 
visit, and be visited in turn : but these " rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto^ are infinitely more the exception 
than the rule ; and assuredly, the humble teachers of 
our elementary schools are seldom, if ever, of the 
number. Whatever be his talents, or worth, or his 
place in the scale of his calling, the schoolmaster is 
far too frequently almost one alone, the solitary bee, 
or wasp, of the place. No doubt, there are nu- 
merous cases where he is hail-fellow well-met with 
nearly every neighbour ; but this is often to the cost 
of his principles or character, Vi\a u^^t\3^SL^'aa» vst ^^'^- 
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sistency. It is, usually, a rare thing to see the good 
man with a companion, or to hear of his having any 
friend with him, excepting now and then from some 
far-distant spot. You do not find he visits his neigh- 
bours, or is being visited by them ; you may occa- 
sionally meet him on a constitutional walk, or in a 
poor labourer's house inquiring after his scholars, or 
in some parochial meeting where his presence or 
assistance is desired; but, too often, when he has 
quitted the scene of his daily toil, entered his little 
dwelling, and pocketed his latch-key, he is left com- 
pletely alone, without any human being to break the 
social monotony of his existence, for weeks together* 
Even if married, and blest with children, though 
certainly in that case possessed of home-resources to 
put an end to actual solitude, yet his additional cares 
now form a large offset to his comforts, however 
amiably and peacefully he and his humble family 
may be all living together ; and it may be,, that he 
feels more than ever, more than the bachelor who 
has merely himself to care for, the lack of out-door 
companionship. His wife and children are, herein, 
partakers with him of the same difficulties in regard 
to social life. They cannot force themselves upon the 
courtesy of others, or associate with every one, any 
more than himself; and the consequence is, not only 
that they are more isolated than is good for their 
minds and habits, but that they feel the monotony, 
divided though it be, pressing upon their spirits. 
The married state cannot in itself make up for an 
absence of all social companionship. Even under the 
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most favourable circumstances^ after some few years 
of toil^ the man wants a manly mind, the woman a 
female friend, to lean upon. They need others to 
assist them in unbending the bow of wearisome 
duties, to amuse and to sympathise, to laugh and to 
mourn with them, to scan the little world of their 
horizon, to tell old stories, and build new castles in 
the air. Perhaps, there is not, in its way, a more 
touching spectacle to such as from their position are 
conversant with the fact, than day after day to be- 
hold some worthy and laborious teacher, wearied 
out in body and mind, possibly with the seeds of 
constitutional disease ripening within him, retiring 
with a quick step but dejected air to his solitary 
dwelling, without a smile, or welcome, or cheerful 
friend to greet him ; appearing at his post the next 
day, to go through the same round of fatiguing 
labour ; expected to be always equally ready for his 
work, up to everything, pleased with everybody, 
with a smile for all; whilst languor, weariness of 
spirit, and that dejection which is peculiarly fostered 
by solitude, are weighing him down to the ground. 
And yet, possibly, he may have been for some years 
in his situation; be personally well known to a 
dozen gentlemen, besides the ministers of the place ; 
respected as an active, useful, and good master by 
the inhabitants generally, but without one inti- 
mate acquaintance or friend within miles of him. It 
is almost a marvellous event in his life to be kindly 
asked out to dinner, or coaxed home to tea by any 
of his decent and well-to-do iie\gJcAiO\a«»% \5asss\^^>ssL 
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some bold eflfort to break the bonds of his loneliness^ 
he may occasionally press some chatting familiar ta 
share his simple hospitality. In the case of the mar- 
ried teacher, there are additional, and sometimes 
truly heart-rending sorrows, the solitary bitterness 
of which he and his mate alone know ; and if they 
are not hinted here, it is because many a stricken 
and now widowed spirit can better draw the picture, 
over which some helpless lookers-on, who knew a 
few of its deep shadows, have been only able in 
secret to si^h and mourn at a distance. 

There can be no question about this being a most 
sad and depressing state of things, in whatever con- 
dition of life it may meet the teacher ; but, however 
common it may be (and that it is so, except in some 
few favourable circumstances, is well known to the 
sufferers themselves), there is surely no necessity for 
its long continuance, at all events in its worst forms. 
Yet, unhappily, there are not wanting the most 
painful examples of its proving a source of great 
temptation to the unguarded and unwatchfiil, who 
make no efforts to resist its provocations. The 
temper becomes injured by gloom or suspicion, by 
sourness or moroseness, by insolence or cringing 
hypocrisy ; the poor man is goaded into politics or 
pot-house amusements; he is led to associate with 
unworthy companions, who by little and little cor- 
rupt his habits and principles : then, by degrees, all 
is neglected, and ruin of some sort completes the 
woful tale. How wise, then, are all parties to do 
everything in their power to check, the rldn^evil; 
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and, if possible, even to prevent its rising by anti- 
cipatory measures ! No doubt, the blame of such an 
un-Christian, not to say unnatural, state of things 
is to be divided amongst many parties, though, pro- 
bably, in every case the greater portion of it is to be 
laid on the teacher himself; and if not, yet it is only 
with his own share in it that he can deal, with any 
hope of success, in endeavouring to meet or remove 
the evil. With this intention, it may be well to 
glance at a few of its usual causes, and to suggest a 
possible means of mitigation or cure. 

1. Provocatives to such a state op things. 
— Amongst these, the very calling and position of 
the master may be mentioned amongst the foremost. 
He cannot well associate, comfortably or consist- 
ently, with the parents of his scholars, who, generally 
speaking, are very low people, and whose habits, 
ways, and thoughts are often most repugnant to his : 
moreover, he would be in their way, and, probably, 
injure his influence with them and their children, 
even if they did not shock and disgust him. The 
smaller tradespeople, little farmers, and petty retired 
folk of all sorts, have a style and dignity to keep, 
at least in their own imagination, which would be 
sorely imperilled by the schoolmaster's critical eye. 
They are quite aware that the schoolmaster is 
abroad, though they have never benefited by his 
travels ; they are conscious of the deepest ignorance, 
and are afraid of his knowledge; they have every 
reason to know that not only their grammar, and 
geography, and history must \i^ \XTift!ass| ^ Nsa^ 
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presence, but that everything like pretended and 
oracular wisdom upon common topics, would be 
summarily detected ; and so, lest their mighty fame 
with their admiring coterie should crumble to dust, 
though he were ever so silent and discreet, all the 
notices of civility they can afford him are included 
in a nod, or a passing bow, or the exchange of a 
few wordy nothings about nothing. Then, there are 
the better sort of farmers and tradespeople of every 
kind, both thriving in their way; but they are some- 
times subscribers to " the charity," or if not, their 
servants' children go there ; and though Mrs. is not 
ashamed to keep an eye on the shop, or the dairy, 
she holds her head very high, and thinks ^^ them 
there folks at the school not fitting company for re- 
spectable people." Next may be mentioned the little 
band of accountants, agents, bailiffs, land-measurers, 
surveyors, actuaries, writing-clerks, tax-collectors, 
revenue-officers, and all the other small " profes- 
sional " men of the neighbourhood ; but, alas ! they 
seem to think the master an interloper, who has 
snapped off a prize that might have been easily 
managed by one of themselves; and, believing his 
arithmetical propensities better adapted than their 
own for certain employments, they jealously suspect 
him as a candidate for any stray job that may be 
going ; and are satisfied he would, in their society, 
soon discover the fallacy of some of their scientific 
pretensions. Any advance, therefore, he may make 
towards their acquaintance is met with that cold 
and shy indifference which blandly sings its refusal. 
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** No, my love, no." Then follows the motley band 
of private schoolmasters: but these are irate, because 
our poor friend teaches far too much at his establish- 
ment ; whence they look upon him as a sort of rival, 
are compelled to work up their own standard a notch 
or two higher, and are afraid to let out, by too close 
conversation and too much intimacy, how far behind 
in the scholastic race both their "academies" and 
themselves are, notwithstanding certain cabalistic 
letters which follow their names, as smoke follows a 
squib. And — not to swell the list of possibles and 
desirables — there are his own brethren of the ele- 
mentary schools on every side : but these are so far 
off, generally speaking, that, except in an occasional 
and formal call on a leisure day, they are hardly 
known to one another; and may perhaps just see 
enough of what is unwelcome in person or tongue, 
to fancy their neighbour may be, like a bad nut, hard 
enough to get at, but still not worth the trouble of 
cracking. At holiday times, all parties usually leave 
home for a change, to go and see old friends or rela- 
tives, so that these opportunities for mutually know- 
ing more of each other are lost. 

Another class of provocatives to this loneliness arises 
from the indifference about it of the managers as a 
body : they are concerned with you, as they suppose, 
only as a teacher, not as a member of the social system. 
They seldom or never inquire how you spend your 
leisure; nor, indeed, do they care how you get 
through it, provided it is not viciously, or to the 
neglect of duty. They never e\^iv ^Oi xkmvJg. ^^*^kcc^ 
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about it. What you do with yourself between 
5 P. M. and 9 a. m., bating your lectures to the 
pupil-teachers, never enters their minds, and seema 
to be no business of theirs. You are counted a 
diligent, safe, and good man ; all are satisfied with 
your work and your conduct; and they neither 
know, nor want to know, anything more than relates 
to your official ways. Possibly, here and there, one 
may be found amongst them of different notions, 
who may bear in mind that you are a stranger in a 
strange place, and who is somewhat concerned in 
regard to your solitude, though he may hardly 
know how to go to work for your advantage. Per- 
haps, he often decoys you, on some plea of business, 
to his own house, gives you refreshment, shows you 
books and prints, inquires delicately about your 
amusements and leisure hours, your companions and 
long evenings, and giVes you leave to walk in his 
grounds when you will. He cannot, indeed, ask you 
to be his guest ; but he would gladly use his in- 
fluence with others to be courteous and friendly 
towards you, did he not fear to incur the charge of 
meddling, to wound your feelings or spoil your plans, 
and perhaps by his very interference to prevent the 
accomplishment of his wishes for your social comfort. 
But, notwithstanding these and other extrinsic 
provocatives to such a state of loneliness, it is self-evi- 
dent that many of its causes originate with the teacher 
himself, or at least are encouraged and nursed by 
his want of tact or temper. It may be, that you 
forget the relative position you atill hold in society. 
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notwithstanding the learning which of late you sup- 
pose yourself to have gained ; and that, hence, you 
are somewhat tempted to the vanity of pinnacling 
yourself above what persons of ordinary considera- 
tion in your own grade, are disposed to allow. You 
may be looking for that deference and respect to be 
paid to you, even from the persons above mentioned, 
which you are never in the least likely to receive 
from them ; or, you may be expecting such advances 
to be made towards you, by way of gaining your ac- 
quaintance, as few men make to one another without 
some special reason. Instead of watching for oppor- 
tunities to form social ties, and cordially embracing 
them when they arise, perhaps you seem to be too 
much engrossed by cares to meet them, or, otherwise, 
to be idle and indifferent in the matter. From some 
overweening notions of your rights and dignities, or 
from some fancy that you have been neglected, you 
cherish a spirit of independence and pride ; you 
become select and very choice in your views of com- 
panionship ; you are easily disgusted at a trifle, 
though you yourself may be a greater offender 
against good taste in many similar things ; you use 
no means to invite, and win, and keep acquaintances, 
but perversely give way to a cat-like solitude ; you 
are somewhat faulty in that charity which bears and 
believes, hopes and endures, all things. Whence it 
happens, that as you retire from others, and one 
after another retires from you, you gradually sink 
under the weight of your own dignity, or of the 
alienating circumstantials you have ^«AK^'s.^<^ x^nss^ 
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you ; and the miserable loneliness of your position is 
fixed and hardened by the consciousness that^ after all, 
you have become the victim of your own neglect and 
folly, of your own selfishness and pride, 

2. Hints towards a Eemedt. — It is well, from 
the very first, to anticipate some of the difficulties 
which beset your social position and comforts, and to 
lay your plans for their prevention as far as pos- 
sible; and, even if they have got ahead of you be- 
fore you were aware of the mischief, or by reason of 
your own unwise and unneighbourly spirit, you cannot 
too soon begin to set about their cure. With 
regard to the committee, and indeed all other your 
superiors, of course you can do little with them 
towards procuring fitting companionship except in a 
negative way. You cannot force them, or indeed 
any one, to notice you with kindness and courtesy, 
to solicit your visits, or cultivate your acquaintance : 
but you can, at least, abstain from informing some, 
and broadly hinting to others, that you do not care 
about society ; that you have abundant resources of 
amusement at home, and within yourself; or, that 
you had rather be always alone, than have such and 
such sorts of people for your companions. When 
your new neighbours, whether high or low, are 
thus made to understand your views and feelings, 
they are not very likely to run much risk in trou* 
bling you with attentions ; rather, they will be only 
too apt to take you at your word, and to leave you to 
your own peculiar devices. If, therefore, you would 
either prevent, or remedy, the evils attending your 
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social position, you will assuredly not rudely dash 
away any attempt to enliven your solitary dwelling, 
whoever may venture it, by wayward speeches and 
independent manners; but you will meet every 
advance in a spirit of welcome and candour, espe- 
cially when you remember that, as a stranger, you 
have nothing to lose in the way of kindness and 
friendship. 

Whatever, then, may be your peculiar aims and 
notions, or the character of your disposition, it is here 
taken for granted^ that what you especially require 
to meet the foregoing evils is a cheerful sociality. 
Where this is to be had consistently, do not look 
out for too much in the way of accompaniment.. If 
with it you can get cultivation, tanto melius : but if 
not, your time and energies are already so deeply 
employed in study and learning, that you may well 
afford to be satisfied with mere change of place, and 
scene, and topics; still taking care to avoid, as a 
matter of course, all that is pot-house, low, and 
really degrading. Make up your mind that you can 
get some good from every one, and that it shall be 
your aim to do good ; and so, though your friend 
may possibly not raise you much ia the scale, by 
trying to raise him you know not what good you 
may do, and what entertainment you may find in. 
him as a companion. Never affect to play the 
gentleman, or make any pretence of greatness: your 
own real character, value, and social position will 
soon be settled in every good man's opinion, whether 
rich or poor ; and you will only Nj^^k^TX ^^ \rj ^xiX^ 
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ting on patronising airs^ for which respectable people 
will only pity you, and the multitude despise and 
speak ill of you. Drop all notions about your being 
a specially desirable acquaintance for any one. The 
petty vanity of human nature leads most of the 
decently educated and decently dressed to foster this 
delusion, and to suppose themselves a great catch 
for their fellows ; whereas, in your case at any rate, 
few people in the parish know, or care to know, any- 
thing about these fkncied excellencies, and none 
would ever rate them as highly as you do. Perad- 
venture, if any one of your patrons or neighbours 
could buy you at his price, and sell you again at 
your own, he might become a greater gainer than by 
any other speculation. — In all your social inter* 
course, never forget to lay aside the schoolmaster, 
else the old habit will stick to you like a bur. Ko 
one likes the regular scholastic bow-wow either in 
manner or method, opinion or tone ; nobody wants to 
be bridled and pulled up, however nicely and gingerly 
you may wish them to amble. If people blunder 
here and there in your more refined estimation, 
it is only what you and all men are doing daily ; 
and, if there be no sin or unkindness in shutting 
your ears to the grating jar, why, let them blun- 
der on, especially as, in some cases, your own cor- 
rections, however sure you may feel of their worth, 
may be no improvement. Do not adopt or en- 
courage any violently political or ecclesiastical 
feelings; you can still be invariably most decided 
in sudh thmgs, where you have truly and sincerely 
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looked into them: but, whilst your own opinion 
upon these matters can always be candidly and tem- 
perately given, if you think the occasion and place and 
persons fitting, remember that other men may have 
come to conscientious conclusions opposite to your 
own — possibly, too, nearer the truth, — and should 
be good-humouredly allowed to rejoice in their own 
feelings and convictions as well as you. Let all 
your social discussions, therefore, be conducted with 
modesty, gentleness, and peace. Whilst, on the 
one hand, you shun all the currying trumperies of 
the universal bower and scraper, take care, on the 
other, that you never adopt that low, " don't-care " 
independence which so increasingly marks the social 
manners of the upstart in these latter days. It is not 
so much by the large number of your acquaintances 
that you .will benefit, as by their varied character 
and their usefulness towards the end you have in 
view. Let it not, therefore, be so much your aim to 
know everybody in some way or other, even amongst 
those whose acquaintance you might make, as to 
know a few persons welL 

Again, cultivate friends by laying out all your 
available powers to win their confidence and esteem, 
to contribute to their enjoyments and happiness, and 
wherever you can to do them good. There is no 
such thing as a one-sided, selfish friendship ; or, if 
it should be found to exist for a short time in any 
one, a gradual display of the blank on the other side 
will soon dispel the delusion. It would no doubt be 
an agreeable operation at certain seasons, could we 
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warm ourselves by ice and snow; but until that 
discovery is made> it will be found next to impossible 
to enjoy any true friendships without cultivating 
them at some personal cost. We are told by the wise 
king, ** a man that hath friends must show himself 
friendly:" how much more then should he do so 
who wants friends ! They grow not thick on every 
bough; and at your years and experience it is 
harder to win and to keep them, than when you 
were younger. Let simplicity and sincerity, gentle- 
ness and amiability, good-sense and good-humour^ 
integrity and piety, guide your words and actions. 
Where such qualities are seen generally in exercise, 
your neighbours will soon come to a happy con- 
clusion with respect to the value of your character. 
Especially endeavour to break down all the foolish 
fences, and the idle excuses or hindrances, which keep 
you from a closer social intimacy with the pro- 
prietors of middle or commercial schools, and with 
the teachers of elementary schools like yourself. 
Let the former see that you are not a quizzical 
puppy or needy adventurer ; that you are neither 
a spy on their ways, nor a robber of their flocks : but 
that you are humbly and conscientiously trying to 
improve the intellectual and religious condition of a 
class below theirs ; and that all you desire from them 
is, their good opinion and friendly acquaintance, so 
far as they find you not undeserving of it. With re- 
spect to your own more immediate associates in the 
scholastic line, whatever be their distance from you 
Ot cannot be, after aU, so very gceat^j^ gp freqiiently 
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to call on them, and get them to your own house, 
that you may at least have some little chance of 
knowing and benefiting one another. Be more than 
a common, far-between stiff and formal caller, but 
go to work like a person who truly desires their 
acquaintance* Bring your half-holidays and any 
other times you can into use for this purpose. Never 
talk about difficulties and busy hours ; where there's 
a will, there's a way : and if now you are too fine- 
feathered, or too sweetly voiced, to sing to others less 
gay and less vocal than yourself, beware lest by -and- 
by no one should be found disposed to sing to you. 
Lastly, make yourself useful wherever and when- 
ever you can — useful on principle, useful in little 
things, to high and to low, without ostentation or 
grudging. The parochial authorities, the literary 
and scientific institutions of your neighbourhood, the 
religious, benevolent, and charitable societies, may, 
occasionally, all be glad of your help in many minor 
ways, wherein you may do good both to yourself 
and others ; so far, that is, as your time and abilities 
may serve. Through these you may make a closer 
acquaintance with many clever and good men, who 
may help you in your studies, provoke you to make 
greater advances in scientific knowledge, assist you 
with scientific apparatus, show you interesting and 
novel experiments, and possibly encourage you to 
give a popular lecture now and then in the school- 
room, by way of expanding the minds of your poor 
neighbours. But, above all, you may learn from 
them many an excellent lesftou oC \x\\!^ ^QQ^\i&^s&^iS!^ 
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true charity, and true religion, which may not only 
strengthen and deepen your own principles, but 
largely assist you in training your young flock in the 
ways of true happiness, and present as well as 
eternal peace : you will enjoy not only the comforts 
of that social intercourse by which, as iron sharpens 
iron, a man sharpens the coimtenance of his friend ; 
but you may lay the foundation for that more 
blessed acquaintance which shall edify and enliven 
you in this world, as it shall be perfected in that 
which is to come. 
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CHAP. vni. 

DIFFICULTIES IN PROSPECT OF THE FUTURE, 

No thoughtful man can help meditating on the 
future, or^ in his own peculiar way and measure5 
preparing for it ; if not with anxiety and gloom, at 
least with some feelings of concern, albeit these may 
be indulged in a reasonable and Christian manner* 
The future is certain in some way ; whatever it may 
be conveying on its wings, is coming nearer and 
nearer, and, as years are added to the past, it seems 
coming with still faster speed. It is often a picture 
painted by ourselves, at almost every new stage of 
life, from our day-dreams of wishes or fears ; and 
yet, after all the guesses and imaginations bestowed 
upon our labour, after all our experience and adapta- 
tions to circumstances, very few points on the gay 
or dusky canvass are actually realised. But where 
mere imagination is discarded, and anything Uke true 
preparation for the future is carefully made, though 
in all things the issue may not be as we had hoped 
and expected, yet much good will be derived in some 
way or other ; perhaps the best fruit of our thought- 
fulness, the really most suitable to our individual 
cases, and that too, given, in the best way. At all 
events, happen what will, such considerate persons 
are all the less likely to be stunned and be^Ud&\.^^^ 
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terrified or lost, when the strange conflict comes ; 
as Is too often the melancholy and helpless lot of 
those who never prepare for the future in any way. 

When a teacher has been for certain years 
zealously toiling through his round of duties at the 
school ; when the bloom of his existence is faded, 
and the golden morning of hope is become sobered 
down to the stern realities of life by the burden and 
heat of the day ; when romantic notions, and high- 
flown ambitions, and self-exaltation, and dreams of 
comfortable independence, have been all brought 
down to a somewhat truer standard by daily oc- 
currences and repeated trials, — then, oftentimes the 
thought arises, " How long will all this last? Whither 
am I hurrying onwards? What will the endbe?" 
When the energies, and strength, and endurance 
of the weary body are somewhat injured and used 
up, like the torn wings of the honey-bee at the end 
of summer ; when the mind is distinctly felt to be 
not so springy and elastic and docile as once it was ; 
when the character is too set to yield much to any 
plastic hand, however friendly ; and the temper does 
not present that unruffled surface it formerly did, — 
the sense of decreasing powers, and diminished joys, 
with the fears of failing usefulness, will at one period 
or another haunt the inquiries or expectations con- 
cerning coming days with their chilling gloom. 
When self can now no longer be set on so high a 
pinnacle of satisfaction and vain glory, either moral 
or intellectual, as formerly it was ; when the dreamy 
expectations about money, fame, or easy indepen- 
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dence have come to an end ; when the person has 
now for some time been entered a pupil in the 
school of affliction^ and begun to learn that most 
humbling of all lessons^ himself ; when he has been 
led, in some measure, to discover his own ignorance 
and helplessness, his pride and obstinacy, his self- 
seeking and untruthfulness, his self-delusion and 
dissimulation ; when, almost in every point of view, 
he feels that he should shrink and quail before the 
scrutinising eye of yonder polished, self-denying 
Christian gentleman, and therefore infinitely more so 
in the clear sight of that heart-searching God from 
whom no secrets are hid, — then, conscience, fear, 
mistrust, sense of desert, and many another troubler, 
will rise up to fling their gloomy shadows over the 
coming future of body and soul ; and difficulties are 
xlarkly foreboded that continually depress, and at 
times well nigh drink up, the spirit. Such forebodings 
are, no doubt, unknown to many : all men are not 
made alike; health and success, situation and cir-« 
cumstances, habits and temperament, reflection and 
conscience, with such like causes, contribute, each in 
its way, to give to the future a very diffisrent hue. 
Nevertheless, that they are manifold and widely ex- 
tended, is well known not only to the suflferers them- 
selves, but to their friends, when listening to their 
anticipations of coming evil. There are others, also, 
who have been imexpectedly ealled to sympathise 
with the lonely teacher amidst such overwhelming 
presages of sorrow, and even to witness the painful 
issue of expected sufleriug. They have too oftect 
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seen the averted eye and quivering lip, too often 
•watched the aching spirit, and sat beside the dying 
bed, to doubt about these things. On the oontrary, 
they have perhaps there learned with grief, how 
possible it is for themselves, as well as for managers, 
to know nothing of what is really going on in the 
inner man of some patient master ; to be shocked at 
their own want of perception and of sympathy under 
his temporal or q>iritual burdens ; and to find it all 
too late to cheer the depressed, and succour the 
faint-hearted, when life is ebbing to its close. 

It would be well, then, if all parties would en- 
deavour to live more than it is feared they do, as 
members of one body ; for the head and the foot, the 
eye and the hand, to care more for one another's 
welfare, though this one may be feeble and that one 
honoured: but, instead of this, to feel, or to ask, 
*^ Am I my brother's keeper ?" displays a spirit very 
opposite to that of true charity. Surely, if that 
noble and excellent cause in which so many are 
linked together, albeit of very different grades, can- 
not lead them to bear one another's burdens, — 
especially if it do not thus constrain those who are 
fellow-teachers, — the wants and miscarriages, the 
sufferings and end, of our common humanity might 
persuade them to a more watchful sympathy. Yet 
herein, as in many other cases, the remedy must 
begin at home, by such an anticipation of the diffi- 
culties in regard to the future, such a looking at 
them in the face under their worst forms, as may 
lead to a manly and Christian preparation to meet 
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them ; for this course^ if consistently and wisely 
pursued^ instead of depressing and unnerving the 
mind, as some fancy, will fortify it for manf 
a trying encounter, and pluck the sting from the 
worst of sorrows. To meet individual cases would 
here be impossible ; yet a few general matters may 
be collected in kinds which possibly will help the 
thoughtful or the troubled along their anxious way. 
In regard, then, to the future of 

1. The bodily Tabernacle itself. — You may 
observe the gradual inroads which, here and there, 
years, and toil, and troubles have madQ upon it. 
You are constantly reminded that your strength and 
energies, your powers of labour or endurance, are 
not what they once were ; you cannot depend upon 
tlie now failing mechanism of many a valuable organ, 
as formerly ; and you are told by this member or 
that, perhaps by several, that pain is the heritage of 
fallen man, and dissolution the debt of sinful nature. 
Meanwhile, you have active duties to perform, for 
which you are accountable, and which must be per- 
formed with diligence, if your uprightness is to be 
maintained, or you yoiu*self are to be allowed to 
retain your post ; and, if these duties cannot now be 
got through without considerable personal cost, nor 
to your complete satisfaction, and if you feel or fear 
that in this respect matters will get worse and worse, 
it is only natural that you should anticipate a tim^ 
when the work must be given up, however unwil- 
lingly and ruinously to your fortunes. 

Now, do not meet trouble half way, or be mor- 
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bidly anxious about evils which you may perhaps 
never realise ; it is the very way to increase their 
burden, or, at any rate, to unfit you for bearing it. 
Why should you mourn with disquietude, over a 
little dilapidation of the poor earthly house ? True, 
you well know the uncertain tenure by which all 
men hold it ; but you also know that He who made 
it perfect, and has permitted it to become subject to 
disease and vanity, can as easily sustain and preserve 
it, and will do so until your individual work is done, 
and His own wise purposes in your existence are 
answered. Yours Is no solitary case, as you are 
well aware, though its details are better known to 
you, and its consequences more important to you, 
than that of others. All flesh is as grass, and all the 
glory of man as the flower of the grass that fades 
and withers when its appointed hour is come. What 
incipient ruin of the fleshy tabernacle you feel and 
see, perhaps all of your years who are moving round 
you in their several walks of life, painfully experience 
in their own persons ; the great and the wealthy, the 
busy and the idle, the wicked and the good, profes-* 
sional men and shop-keepers, farmers, mechanics^ 
and labourers, all probably have the same sad tale 
to tell, and many of them a far worse than youi* 
own. Nevertheless, each is busily occupied in hia 
accustomed round of toil, and probably will be so for 
many years to come ; none save Intimate friends or 
companions knowing the peculiar thorn in the flesh 
by which they are tried. ** A creaking door hanga 
long ; " and, for aught you can tell, your bodily in- 
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firmities may never become much worse as hin- 
drances to duty, whatever they may become as afflic- 
tions to bear. The sun is declining half the time 
he is above the horizon, yet illuminates the earth tDl 
he sets ; and how many severe bodily sufferers have 
we heard of, whose fruitful and earnest usefulness only 
increased with increasing years ! Do not, therefore, 
be alarmed either by present decay, or forebodings 
of its increase: " Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof." Procure skilful medit^l advice, if neces- 
sary ; avoid exposure to real dangers in the way of 
provoking your particular troubles ; beware of per- 
sonal neglect, as likewise of abuses of any kind, for 
thereby too many run headlong into temptation. 
And if thus you are doing all in your power to keep 
up the poor failing tabernacle, then, whatever may 
be the ill that seems advancing, meet it with forti- 
tude ; do not talk of it, but rather, try to forget it 
as far as you can. At all events, do not be anxious 
about it, or give way to fears which will only unfit 
you for duty ; but let a spirit of cheerfulness, and 
of meek confidence in the watchful care of your 
Heavenly Father, be your companion to the end. 
As to very long life, why should you be so earnestly 
desirous of it? In its measure, and under the special 
control of its Author, it is no doubt a means of 
blessing; yet surely, not unfailingly or necessarily 
so. Eemember the commendation given to Solomon> 
because he had not asked it ; and though it be not 
added to your countless mercies, yet, if your strength 
be made equal to your day, you have no cause to. 
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mind seems unequal to any additional burden ; and, 
even as you anticipate the difficulties in the way of 

efforts have been made in its cause bj.one portion of the com- 
TOunitj, though silently opposed by another ; yet the experi- 
ment of what may be really effected in procuring a real educa- 
tion for the people at large, cannot be truly said to have ever 
been tried, when these efforts and the results to be accomplished 
are fairly compared. When it is remembered that not more 
than one out of every five of the children of the poor who ought 
to be in the elementary schools of our country (viz. such as are 
between the ages of three and thirteen) are actually found there ; 
and further, what a miserably defective education is for the most 
part there offered; and, again, in how few years, not to say 
months, after the school js left, all impression of this super- 
ficial instruction is, notoriously, lost, — it will be evident that, as 
yet, those good men who are foremost in the cause of general 
education are in the infancy of their knowledge and experience, 
and that something far better would soon be devised, if they 
were not cramped and stunted in their efforts. Meanwhile, it 
may be doubted whether ignorance and vice are not increasing 
in a much larger ratio to the population, than learnipg and 
virtue. During the last forty years, our population, ten years 
old and upwards, has increased 65 per cent, whilst the convic- 
tions for crime have increased 625 per cent. If the juvenile 
offenders be distinguished from the rest, the progress of crimi-> 
nality among the mass of our labouring community will be yet 
more apparent. The number of criminals between the ages of 
ten and twenty, committed to prison in the year 1835, amounted 
to 1 in 449 of our population, and in 1844 to 1 in 304. Thus^ 
looking to the past, we find an increase of crimen not only abso- 
lutely, but relatively^ to our population ; and for the future we 
have an increasing population of criminals growing up. So 
that, to use the words of the City Solicitor in his statement of 
a plan to check the evil, published a few years ago, **^ we find 
that, in spite of the diffusion of knowledge, the number of 

Juvenile crimin&la increases in a Wgei i^TO^Qit\iASi\i \)aaja. \3ck5^- 

number of criminal adults," 
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your continuiDg m the old track of resistance to 
opposition or obloquy, you become dejected and 
fearful. 

Now, though some of this is reasonable, and ought 
to be looked into and mended without delay, much 
is unreasonable, and, again, much must be patiently 
borne. If you have allowed your mind to go more 
or less to ruin, because you have got learning enough 
for the purposes of your duty, or the filling of your 
pocket ; if you have closed your eyes to what has been 
going on in the world, and idly allowed others to 
pass you by in the scholastic race, — then these fore- 
bodings of difficulty spring rather from a voluntary 
intellectual degradation, than from any decay of 
mental powers. Now that, through increased ex- 
perience and self-knowledge, you have become more 
sensible of your wants and deficiencies, you feel less 
able to cope with them, simply because you have lost 
the tact and the clue, — lost, too, the industry and 
ambition, the interest and aim. This is no decay of 
mind ; it is some small portion of that harvest which 
waits upon such sowing : and excepting you at once 
break up your fallow ground, and diligently prepare 
for a more fruitful season, your degradation and your 
difficulties will increase together. But on the other 
hand it may be, that by that secret and silent process 
which tracks the steps of rugged toil and increasing 
age, and is more easily experienced than it can be 
described or accounted for, your mind has lost much 
of its powers and energies in every way ; its balance 
seems often on the incline ; \\.^ ^"CiQ^\i\^\<;i\ia»^ ^»^ 
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patience, and temper, are not always within calL 
You feel at times as If you were In a mist ; and then 
any contemplation of the future — any Inquiry how 
you can possibly get on. If your mental dulness and 
decrepitude should thus continue to Increase — fills 
you with disquietude. If not with anxiety, as to what 
course your duty to others, as well as your own self- 
interest, should lead you to pursue. But consider 
awhile. How much of all this Is there, that Is noticed 
by others, or that really affects the character and 
results of your work ? Possibly you may not get 
through your usual routine of duty, with the same 
mental ease and comfort that once you did ; you 
may not be as well able to call In your Intellectual 
resources, as formerly ; your mind may not as readily 
either receive or retain Impressions, as when you set 
out on your career : but, surely, you never expected 
perennial youth, or to be exempted from the ordinary 
decline of Intellectual vigour. If you are still able 
to do all that Is required of you, though at greater 
cost — If nothing Is neglected, or shuffled over — if 
your employers and the Inspectors are satisfied — if 
they feel that what you have lost in adroitness and 
energy, you have more than gained In experience 
and true piety: — then, why need you mingle to- 
morrow's difficulties with to-day's? why will you 
indulge forebodings about the future of mind, which 
the mind itself may never be called to know ? The 
decay of powers which you experience now, may, 
haply, never much increase, with due attention on 
your part to their constant support and repairs : and 
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the last day you may ever spend in your school, be 
your age what it will, may possibly see your mind 
but little less vigorous in the daily exercise of its 
faculties, than it is now. If, therefore, you are not 
conscious of self-neglect, leave to-morrow to provide 
for its own, whilst cheerfully and earnestly you go 
through the appointed tasks of the passing hour: 
there is One with whom, if you are trying to serve 
Him, you may safely leave all its issues, whatever 
their burden may be. As to what other masters, 
older than yourself, may feel, possibly their anticipa- 
tions may be as gloomy as your own, though you 
know nothing of them, and though they appear to go 
through their work with the same mechanical facility 
as ever — i. e., probably, as you also appear to every 
body, save to yourself. But what, if, owing to their 
having better natural talents, having been better 
taught and directed, having had less self-will and 
more diligence — what, if their minds are now, even 
at your years, sharper and more awake than your 
own? this is no mark of any decay in you, but 
rather it is the almost necessary consequence of the 
advantages they have enjoyed and used. Yet most 
likely they, too, are as conscious as yourself of di- 
minished mental energies, although, from the fact of 
their standard being higher than yours, the decrease 
is less sensibly felt. 

But, however this may be, such a spirit of de- 
pressing foreboding should never be encouraged, 
whether the decline of the intellectual faculties be 
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fancied, or real; on the contrary, strive to waken 
up your own spirit, by reviewing your own know- 
ledge, by strengthening and correcting first elements 
where needful, by cultivating memory, by diving 
more and more into principles, and by endeavouring 
to push every department of your learning a little 
further. It may be not at all necessary or advisable 
for you to plunge far into new and diflBcult studies, 
perhaps to the injury of your health, the detriment 
of your school, and the increase of the very in- 
capacity you complain of; but still, you may use 
suitable means to sharpen and strengthen your mind, 
such as you yourself feel comfortably up to, or 
others in whom you have well-grounded confidence 
may recommend. Act decidedly, regularly, pa- 
tiently, courageously, in disciplining your own mind 
to the very last ; and if, at the same time, you look 
to the health of your body, no doubt much of your 
groundless presentiment of coming evil will pass 
away : at all events, that which springs from 
weariness or ill-health, from solitude or want of 
encouragement, must under such treatment materially 
decrease. But as to the ordinary descent of lifej, 
and the consequent partial and gradual failing of 
the energies of the mind, quit yourself like a man 
in the anticipation, and trust that they will all 
serve your turn and last your day. Perplexities 
and humiliations you must still encounter, for these 
belong to failing humanity ; but, if you cannot meet 
this little share of it, how are you fitted to teach 
others? if these things alarm you, what by-and- 
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by ? " If thou hast run with the footmen, and 
they have wearied thee, then how canst thou contend 
with horses ? and if in the land of peace, wherein 
thou trustedst, they wearied thee, then how wilt 
thou do in the swelling of Jordan ? " 

3. The Future of Kesources. — It most fre- 
quently happens that the teacher has nothing at all 
to depend upon for providing the mesLns of life, but 
the stipend received from the managers ; and often, 
excepting in a few favoured places, or where the 
generous views of kind-hearted inspectors have 
materially altered the case, this stipend is miserably 
below par. No by-ways of turning an honest penny 
are put before him ; perquisites and windfalls of any 
kind, rarely make his acquaintance ; and, having no 
private income, however small, to fall back upon, 
it is usually only by some careful management of 
his little resources, that the two ends of the year 
can be comfortably introduced to each other. There * 
is a certain respectable appearance, both at home 
and abroad, which he cannot help making; for in- 
stance, he cannot run about the parish in paper-cap 
and fustian, like the mechanic or labourer : and there 
are certain expenses connected with his calling, 
which he cannot always shirk or decline. Hence, 
however economically and sparingly he and his 
family may live, the little allowance of every quarter 
is anxiously expected ; and if, by any accident, it is 
delayed, some necessary or comfort must be cut off 
for the time. It is, therefore, not a matter of sur- 
prise that, when a teacher finds himself descending 
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the vale of life, he should begin to feel some anxiety 
about the future resources by which he and his 
family may be maintained : such a fear of poverty or 
want, coming upon them like an armed man, often 
adds gloom to the already worn countenance, and 
unnerves the energies which are already weakened 
by age. Perhaps your stipend has been low ; or, it 
may be, your expeuses have been comparatively 
heavy from circumstances — from past debts, or 
liabilities in commencing your new calling, from 
poor relatives, from wife and children, from sickness, 
and other like causes. Whatever you may have 
desired to do, you have really felt unable to lay by 
money in a club, or insurance society, or savings' 
bank, or in any superannuation fund; and have 
found it as much as you could manage to provide 
daily bread for your family. The res angust<B dorni 
are as pressing now as last year, and you fear they 
will be still more so as advancing age steals upon 
you. Or, possibly, even if your annual allowance 
has been on a more liberal scale, the same train of 
difficulties has arisen notwithstanding. It may be, 
likewise, that you have been an inconsiderate man ; 
and, not knowing the value of money, have fre- 
quently spent it in some free or foolish manner, 
instead of providing, as does the ant, for a coming 
winter. Anyhow, now that the earthy tabernacle 
begins to decline, and you cannot help anticipating 
more withering inroads on body and mind; or, it 
may be, through the removal of present patrons, or 
else offence taken, or younger men advancing, — you 
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fear a day will come when your necessities will be 
many^ because your stewardship is at an end ; and 
since you cannot turn to another employment, or 
think of casting yourself on public charity, you see 
nothing before you in this world but the workhouse 
and the grave. 

But it is only right to say to you in this case, as 
in the previous ones. Do not anticipate troubles 
which after all may never come, or fancifully make 
a rod for your own back. Who commissioned you 
to prognosticate evil, when your table is spread with 
sufficiency, and your means are really equal to your 
wants ? Are you called upon to provide next year's 
resources to-day ; or is it requisite to your security 
and peace of mind, that you should see a sufficient 
income for your life locked up in your iron chest ? 
The clock is not expected to tick twice at one 
vibration of the pendulum : no man, at present, looks 
for the sun to give the light of two days in one: 
and why, therefore, should you to-day exercise your 
mind with the carking cares of to-morrow, especially 
when you are forbidden so to do ? You cannot add 
one year to your life, or one cubit to your stature ; 
you cannot make one hair of your head white or 
black ; and yet, you are for putting upon yourself a 
burden which you cannot bear, and waywardly 
taking it out of His blessed care who, if you be 
His servant, has undertaken to bear it for you I If 
your good name and credit are uninjured; if you 
are still able to pay your way as you go; if you 
are equal to the discharge of all the scholastic duties 
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you are called upon to fulfil ; if you observe no sign 
of discontent with you or your labours, in any of the 
oflScial people who are set over you, — why will you 
write bitter things against yourself, instead of cheer- 
fully and trustfully enjoying the manifold mercies 
Providence strews around you ? 

It may be, however, that you find these fore- 
bodings an almost overwhelming burden upon your 
energies and your spirits, and that you cannot shake 
them off. If so, then take advice with any who are 
able to help you, and, if not too late, at once enrol 
yourself a member of some insurance or friendly 
society ; or take advantage of some of the many 
facilities offered by Government for securing an 
annuity, or a superannuation allowance, however 
6mall. Should this be impracticable, try and invest 
some little sum every month in the savings' bank ; 
look well to all the items in your expenditure, and 
peradventure you may find a few which, by good 
management and a little self-denial, may be dispensed 
with : probably, there are few things which will not 
admit of retrenchment, except your charities, wherein 
remember the inspired caution, " There is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty." 
If this scheme, too, prove impossible, at least avoid 
everything in the shape of debt ; have no old scores, 
like a millstone round your neck ; never anticipate 
your income, but see that, when it comes in, it is all 
clearly your own to dispose of as you will. Then 
try and believe that, in the upright discharge of your 
duty, your post will be yours as long as you need it. 
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Your old friends will never see you want : nor will 
the Government officials, if you have been a faithful 
servant in the good cause for a sufficient term, and 
if the conditions of their pensioners are found in you 
and your school. And surely, whatever they may 
do. He never will, who has bidden us not be anxious 
about such things, because the life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment, yet both are His 
charge. Trust His merciful Providence, who feeds 
the fowls of the air, — not the fowls at your door, but 
the fowls of the air, though they have neither store- 
house nor bam; and who asks for your comfort, 
" Are ye not much better than they ? " Why should 
He give you up ? or how can He fail in His promise 
to His believing people, that " bread shall be given 
them, their waters shall be sure " ? What ground 
have you to mistrust Him, from His past dealings ; 
or to doubt that, if your resources ever fail, it will 
be then alone when you are about to need them no 
longer ? 

4. The Future of Kesponsibility. — The 
difficulties in the way of these temporal matters are, 
however, not the only ones, in regard to the future, 
which frequently harass the thoughtful teacher, 
when failing energies and increasing years remind 
him he is approaching " the house appointed for all 
living." The time is not far off, when all will be 
ended in this changing scene ; when his wants 
and fears in this world will have for ever passed 
away ; and when he knows of a surety that,' though 
his dust may return to the earth as it was, his 
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spirit shall return unto God who gave it. The 
season to give account for the words and deeds of 
the body will have fully come : the responsibility of 
his office must be duly met^ and he will have to 
answer on high for his opportunities and support, 
his time and talents^ his sincerity and truth ; in short, 
for his stewardship in general. One after another 
of his friends, and of those who are engaged in the 
same calling with himself, have already left the busy 
throng: the time for his own departure draws on, 
and, as he realises the solemn future before him, he 
cannot but meet with many a trial of his faith and 
patience, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances of such a responsibility ; and it may be, in 
the case of careless or wicked men, with many a 
struggle for peace and safety. 

In the ordinary course of life, this future of re- 
sponsibility may, possibly, be now full in your view ; 
and in anticipation of that awful account you have 
been forewarned you must hereafter render to the 
Judge of quick and dead, it may be you are anxi- 
ously endeavouring to set your house in order : upon 
its spiritual condition in the sight of your Maker, 
when He calls for you, will depend your eternal 
destiny, for " where the tree falls, there it shall be.'* 
However broad, or narrow, may be the line of de- 
marcation between them, and whatever may be the 
wide differences in each class, there can be but two 
divisions of all mankind; namely, those who are 
prepared for such a certain and solemn event, and 
those who are not : so that the manner in which you 
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Will take up this important inquiry when thrust upon 
you, and the comfort or discouragement you will 
derive under it, must mainly depend upon the con- 
dition of the house you have been building for eter- 
nity, and upon the strength of its foundation. It 
may be that, notwithstanding the esteem in which 
you have generally been held by your employers, 
on account of your talents, your zeal, and your na- 
tural virtues (as they are termed), you are conscious 
that your heart is not right in the sight of God — 
that you have all along been only regarding your 
own worldly interest and ambition, or the applause 
of your fellow-men — and that whatever you have 
been doing in the way of instilling religious know- 
ledge, or the principles of true piety, into the minds 
of your scholars, has been done merely as a matter 
of drilling, like teaching them writing or arithmetic,' 
without any sense of its importance, without any 
pleasure in such spiritual labours. Your eyes are 
now opened, in some measure, to the fact, that you 
have most wofuUy neglected the opportunities you 
have enjoyed so long and so extensively, for sowing 
in their young minds the good seed of the Word of 
God: and, perhaps, out of many hundred children 
who have passed through your school, you are un- 
able to point out a single case in which your instruc- 
tions have been made useful in leading that 'child 
into the paths of true godliness. Hitherto, possibly, 
you may have been able to satisfy yourself, that this 
was " the parson's work," and not yours ; but con- 
science now reminds you of your own very great 
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responsibility in this matter, and points to the time 
t^hen all the flimsy subterfuges of faithless stewards 
and unprofitable servants, will be stripped away. 
Moreover, as concerns your own personal religion, you 
are beginning, perhaps, to doubt whether you have 
hitherto had more than a mere outside profession. It 
is true, you are well acquainted with a large portion 
of the Bible, but it is only as a schoolmaster's book, 
and not in the light of the Word of God which is 
able to make wise unto salvation : and so it happens 
that whilst you can examine your flock, or yourself 
stand a close examination in its words, the blessed 
truths it reveals have not yet been savingly brought 
home to your own soul. It is 'true, likewise, that 
you have been a regular attendant at some place of 
worship — that on most days you have read, or re- 
peated, in private, a certain form of prayer - that 
you have not fallen into gross sins, but have more 
or less set an example of sobriety and good conduct. 
Yet, all this notwithstanding, you are convinced in 
the secret chamber of your own bosom that you have 
never yet known that true repentance without which 
all must perish; that you have none of that saving 
faith without which it is impossible to please God; 
that you are not possessed of that holiness without 
which no man shall see the Lord. Hence it is, that, 
in the review either of your personal or oflBcial re- 
sponsibility, you cannot bear to think of the future. 

Unhappily, however, one cannot stop here, in 
conjecturing the causes by which many a teacher in 
these days la compelled to regard the future of re- 
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sponslbility with shrinking, if not with dismay. It 
may be, therefore, that with all your secular know- 
ledge, your scholastic tact, your apparently efficient 
powers, and your general possession of religion, you 
are at heart infidel in principle, and secretly a heathen 
in practice. You have hitherto well succeeded in 
deceiving your committee as to your own private 
notions concerning Divine Revelation, and they have 
not the smallest suspicion of the woful superinten- 
dence to which they have entrusted the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the poor children in their school : 
not that you have ever, probably, in any one instance, 
openly taught the opinions you hold, or even allowed 
them to be guessed at from anything you have said 
or done. You have, likewise, succeeded equally well 
in deceiving your own heart, as to the final issue of 
such a proceeding ; but you now begin to feel that, 
do what you will, God will sometimes intrude upon 
your thoughts, that " the deceived and deceiver are 
his," and that you cannot brook the fearful future 
of responsibility before you. Every child in your 
school seems almost ready to rise up in judgment 
against your neglect and indifference, your hypo- 
crisy and guile: and as you have been living for 
years without God in the world, you seem to your- 
self now to be without hope as regards a coming 
eternity. 

There is yet a lower deep in this sea of storms 
and shipwreck ; a deep into which are plunged not 
only many infidel in heart, who secretly deny every- 
thing, but also many of awda. «jb» ^SccksX* ^xA ^^^=s. 
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everything, yet hold the truth in unrighteousness. 
Where, amidst all that is fair to the outward eye and 
ear of the most anxious managers, the leprosy of a 
wicked life is secretly infecting their teacher — ^where, 
when he has performed his usual routine of duties, 
he gives loose to his habits of falsehood and wrong, 
or retires to his haunts of intemperance and lust — 
where, though none but the accomplices of his guilt 
may be well able to convict him, his own conscience 
upbraids him with the hypocrisy of his filthy or unjust 
doings, — how can he face that future of responsibility, 
both as concerns himself and his oflSce, which will 
at times haunt him with visions of shame and ruin ? 
No wonder he turns from the coming fearful account 
with horror : " There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked.'* 

To suggest a healing balm for such grievous 
wounds as, in any one of their miseries, these things 
present, seems hardly to come within the province, 
or the purpose, of this humble volume; excepting 
so far as it may be gathered from the observations 
on personal religion in the following chapter. Yet, 
not to make light of those rising convictions which 
may be tending to bring the unhappy teacher to 
a right, or at least a more hopeful, mind; and in 
some way to hold out a light to him in his stormy 
sea of diflSculties, — a few words of counsel may, per- 
adventure, not be wholly unacceptable. Whatever, 
then, be your guilty condition, or forebodings of 
future ruin, never despair : there can be no room for 
such a feeling, as long as you are preserved from 
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that abyss Into which hope never enters. Do not 
shrink from confessing your guilt to yourself, or from 
taking it in all its darkness to that compassionate 
Saviour who gave himself a ransom, the Just for 
the unjust, to bring us to God : he casteth out none 
that come to him — he receiveth sinners still — and, 
doubtless, there is room for all who will " come unto 
God through him." Make a friend of your spiritual 
guide, whoever he be; or if you cannot, then of 
some neighbouring minister, in whom you can re- 
pose confidence, and to whom you may safely look 
for direction ; or, again, if this alternative be impos- 
sible, try and unbosom your grievous state to some 
truly pious neighbour or friend. Consult your 
Bible as the Word of God : be often and fervent in 
prayer: remember that time is but short, that the 
eternal issue is tremendous, and that, in such an hour 
as you think not, your soul may be summoned to 
give its final and awful account. 

However numerous in past years may have been 
such distressing cases in the closing days of a teacher's 
life, and however numerous they may yet be found, 
it is cheering to know of abundant instances of an 
opposite character, where, after an honourable, blame- 
less, and useful life, the pious labourer has gone in 
peace and joyful expectation to his blessed reward. 
Yet, even amongst these, all are not permitted to 
anticipate the end of their toil, and the account 
which they must give to Almighty God of them- 
selves and their humble stewardship, with the same 
quiet confidence of spirit. Whilst many of their 
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brethren go forwards in great peace of mind to the 
very close of their career, and seem to anticipate 
the future of responsibility with meek trust and hope, 
these can only view it amidst many an anxious fear, 
and are hence frequently found to go softly all their 
latter days in the bitterness of their soul. None, 
perhaps, save some intimate friend, or one of the 
committee with whom he may have been more closely 
associated, is in the least aware of the sorrowful mis- 
givings of such a spirit ; for they seem only to add 
greater decision to his character, and more watchful 
energy to his labours: but yet they at times press 
him down almost to despondency, and mar some of 
his most hopeful prospects. It is no doubt often the 
case that these miserable and depressing forebodings 
of the future, where they are not merely constitu- 
tional, are aggravated, if not brought on, by over- 
fatigue, by bodily sickness, or by the infirmities of 
advancing age : but there is as little doubt that they 
are no less frequently induced by past sins being 
brought to busy remembrance, or by those fiery 
darts with which the Wicked One is, for wise pur- 
poses, permitted occasionally to harass the believing 
'people of God. But, whatever be the cause, and 
however varied or painful the conflict, there is only 
one way in which such a wounded spirit can find 
rest; — yet a rest not without interruption, and not 
always equally enjoyed, for that probably will not 
be attained until the warfare is ended, and the ac^ 
cuser of the brethren is for ever put to silence. That 
way jSj by Jooking to Hmi aloii^ fot righteousness 
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and strength, who hath borne the curse for us. 
Whatever may have been our goodness in the eyes 
of our fellow-men, whatever our zeal for God, what- 
ever our piety, whatever the abundant evidences of 
our having walked with God, yet we may expect 
that the Great Adversary will at times be permitted, 
like a chained lion, to harass or vex us : we are told 
to expect tribulation in this world — but then the 
blessed truth is added, in Me ye shall have peace. 
Here, then, let the believing teacher, however tried, 
rest all his anxious difficulties about the future of 
responsibility ; and let him say with one of old, who 
well knew what it was to be at times in the miry 
clay, '^ Thou shalt answer for me, Lord." 
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CHAP. IX. 

DIFFICULTIES AFFECTING PERSONAL RELIGION. 

Truly, it is a melancholy thought, that any persons 
should in these days, and in this country, be entrusted 
with the training and education of poor children, 
who do not possess any due sense of the importance 
of acquainting themselves with God, One would 
almost doubt whether living instances of such ob- 
duracy, or gross darkness, could be found : yet no 
one can hear, or read, the inquiries and advertise- 
ments of school-committees for pious teachers — no 
one can listen to the statements and experience of 
those who take a practical interest in visiting schools 
— without soon perceiving that a large part (dare it 
be hinted, the greater number ?) of our elementary 
teachers are in this matter lamentably, most lament- 
ably, defective. Allusion is not here made to that 
miserable set of persons — report says an increasing 
band — who, in all the more important truths of 
Revelation, are actually infidel in principle, but of 
that far larger class who, though they may profess 
to admit every Scriptural doctrine, are yet strangers 
in heart to the power of divine truth*. 

It is, probably, almost a hopeless task to expect 
to work any improvement in the former of these 
bodies of men. Baptized infidels as they are, many 
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of whom have had almost every advantage in train- 
ing for their duties, though some are self-taught, 
they have added hypocrisy and falsehood to their 
other crimes. They could not occupy their present 
position, if they had not contrived to veil their real 
views by guile ; if they had not all along deceived, 
or at any rate were not now deceiving, examiners and 
employers alike ; if they did not pretend to a certain 
profession of Christianity, and put on the appear- 
ance of it, which possibly some experienced inspector 
or manager may see through, yet not suflSciently to 
detect their wickedness, and, by exposing their real 
character, to rescue the children fi*om that aspish 
poison which is under their lips. Such awfully de- 
luded and deluding persons seem, indeed, fit to be 
numbered with those tares sown by the old enemy of 
mankind amongst the children of the kingdom. And 
when we hear of the vast efforts which the followers 
of the great apostate spirit are now making; and 
when we read that, in these latter days, he shall in- 
crease in power and wrath, because his time is short 
— one cannot but shudder even at the thought of 
any of his ministers being thorised teachers in our 
elementary schools; much more, at the eternal in- 
terests of the lambs of the fold being tampered with, 
neglected, and to a certain degree perilled, by such 
" children of the wicked one." Whatever anxiety, 
then, may be felt to arrest such miserable men in 
their headlong career of destruction, it is feared that 
in most cases the endeavour will fail ; not so much 
from the blackness of their guilt, as from the finished 
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hypocrisy wherewith they deceive all around them, 
until, self-deceived, they discover, too late I that our 
God is a consuming fire. But anything that could 
be added for their benefit, in these pages at least, 
would probably be only utterly disregarded with 
sarcastic scorn : and so, this dreadful band must here 
be taken leave of, with the hearty wish that their 
number may decrease, and that they themselves may 
in due season be turned from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God. Meanwhile, 
as long as such wolves in sheeps' clothing are known 
to infest our schools, it is clearly the bounden duty 
of every upright teacher, both in the sight of God 
and man, to do what lies in his power, and comes 
within his undoubted knowledge, to assist every 
committee, inspector, and minister in putting an 
effectual stop to their designs. And, surely, where 
proper watchfulness is exercised by all in autho- 
rity, even if these wretched beings cannot be at 
once detected, most of their abominable leaven will 
be hindered from actively working ; except in their 
constant and systematic suppression of Divine truth, 
on every occasion when such duplicity is practicable. 
Wherever, likewise, real faithfulness to the cause of 
God in the world is the active principle in com- 
mittees, and where they are men of piety and men of 
prayer, one can hardly doubt but that He who know^ 
the secrets of all hearts will frustrate the evil coun- 
sels of such wicked teachers : " Surely the wrath of 
man shall praise him, and the remainder of wrath 
shall he restrain.'' Even under the most favourable 
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circumstances, the watchman waketh but in vain 
except the Lord keep the city : and why should He 
not watch over the plans of every good man, and 
every good institution, to advance His glory, not- 
withstanding the devices of Satan, and the guileful 
hypocrisies of any of his agents ? 

But mention has been made above, of a very 
different, and much larger, class of teachers ; persons 
who, as they themselves say, and perhaps think, 
truly believe every doctrine contained in the Bible, 
and about whose general conduct and purposes such 
as are associated with them find little that is to 
blame, except in their deficiency as to real piety. 
They are, mostly, sincere people; both practising 
and enforcing (or, at any rate, professing to do so) 
all that they know and believe. You may, perhaps, 
hear them speak with indignation against everything 
like infidelity or scepticism ; they have no taste for 
the shallow conceits of modem rationalists and would- 
be liberals ; they turn away from the ribald joke and 
flippant sarcasm of the worldly, as they do from the 
filthy ,8ong of the drunkard or sensualist. Yet — 
alas! that it should be so with kind-hearted and 
moral men, with hard-working, intelligent, respect- 
ful, and amiable men, as a large portion of them 
notoriously are — alas ! that, where so much is good, 
there should be so great and serious a deficiency. 
The one thing needful is not there. The truths of 
Christianity are accepted in a general way, but they 
are not engrafted and living principles in the heart. 
The children, it is allowed, are morQ>OT less well 
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looked after, and cared for ; but it is mind and body, 
mere intellect and outside conduct, or at best a 
cold and dull morality, that are zealously regarded. 
The Bible is gladly and constantly read with the 
little folks ; but, oh ! when one listens to the teach- 
ing and explanation, what a painful blank! The 
ordinances of religion are attended with regularity, 
occasionally with superstitious interest and pleasure ; 
but there is no joy or peace in believing. The actual 
realities of the world to come are seldom, if ever, in 
their thoughts, as matters of delight and love ; and a 
living fellowship with the Chief Shepherd of souls, 
the taking up of His cross and following Him as His 
disciple, seem strangely confounded with a lifeless, 
barren formality. In short, however sad to say so, 
they *' have a name to live, but are dead." And 
so, haply, they go on to the end of their days, except 
it should fall out (as has often been witnessed) that, 
at the eleventh hour, when Death has had his com- 
mission issued against them, a lingering sickness, 
with the careful visitation of them by judicious and 
pious friends, has, by God's blessing, been the means 
of leading them to the saving knowledge of that 
truth which, for twenty or thirty years, they had 
not only failed to teach their flock, but had them- 
selves disregarded. Meanwhile, what progress in 
the ways of true religion has been made by the 
thousands of poor children that have passed through 
their schools ? and what has become of the souls of 
those who, after a few years' busy employment in a 
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wicked world, lave been called early in life to meet 
their God ? 

But whatever may be the irreparable loss to the 
children, whatever the grievous disappointment to 
committees and every friend to the reli^ous edu- 
cation of the poor, there is yet another aspect under 
which this matter may be viewed : it is, as respects 
the teachers themselves; and that, not so much in 
regard to the awful responsibility for their neglect 
and wilful ignorance, as to the grievous loss of any- 
thing like a gracious reward in the world to come. 
True, they have been diligent and laborious; but 
for what? for mere earthly, perishing things — the 
veriest alphabets of human learning and science — 
for man's praise and man's pay : — and, verily, they 
may so far have their reward. For whom have they 
been thus tugging and toiling in their busy calling? 
Has it been for immortals f has it been for God? has 
it been as servants of the adorable Redeemer? rather 
for self, for mere secular intellect, and as servants to 
managers, to inspectors, to the grovelling ambitions 
of this present evil world. Oh I then, how different 
their eternal reward, from what it might have been ! 
Even if, at the eleventh hour, they themselves are 
saved, and so as by fire ; yet it may be, that, in the 
heavenly world, there will not be even so much as 
one little child whom by their labours of love they 
had been the honoured instruments of winning to 
the Lord 1 Surely here is loss — such loss as no- 
merely earthly honours or wealth can make up for ; 
such eternal losd as no human tongue can tell ! Oh I 
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the thoughtless arithmetic of those laborious, and, 
in a certain sense, zealous teachers, who bound all 
their efforts by time and sense I Go, and ask counsel 
from some of your brethren, who have been called 
to the same blessed office with yourselves, but have 
more wisely performed their work. Ask them how 
true personal religion not only supports them now* 
utider the most painful trials and conflicting duties, 
fightings without and fears within; but, by the 
example of faith and love which it exhibits, most 
evidently tends to win many a child to the first in- 
telligent reception of Divine truth, if not to stamp 
it with a hope full of immortality 1 Ask them what 
are their anticipations of a re-union, in the world 
above, with some of those little ones whose last 
words had been spent in prayer and praise ! Inter- 
rogate them upon points like these, and you will 
learn, more vividly than from these few sentences, 
what a mere intellectual drudge you have allowed 
worldly motives to make you. And if this be your 
true designation, ^^ A mere intellectual drudge," then 
ask yourselves, not only why, in that future world 
which will soon burst upon you, you a^e to fare 
better as to entering its glories, than any other 
drudge — whether professional or trading, mechanic 
or labourer ; — but what hope you have, even if you 
should attain to them, of a better reward than your 
fellows? Every hard-working, diligent, and honest 
man has, so far, and generally speaking, his reward 
in this world ; but there, too, so far, they may all 
equally stop. Why is it to be otherwise with the 
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merely secular schoolmaster ? why are you, who are 
only earthly in your motives, your means, and your 
end, to receive any but an earthly reward? God is 
no respecter of persons; neither is he mocked, though 
we may be deceived : for, whatsoever a man sowetb, 
THAT shall he also reap. On the other hand, 
where true faith and the Uving principles of Chris- 
tianity are deeply settled and grounded in the heart, 
and earnestly at work in the cause of God, there 
is not only a personal hope full of immortality, 
which neither opposition can quench nor sickness 
destroy ; but likewise a meek and sustaining antici- 
pation of here turning many to righteousness, and 
there shining as the stars for ever and ever. What 
joy is it to see such good men anxiously toiling in the 
white harvest-field of our schools I They may be — 
as often they are — obscure, unlearned, and pro- 
bably in not a few things other than what their 
friends could wish, on many accounts : but, yet, to 
see men of true Christian principle earnestly toiling 
to raise the intellect of poor children, and to give 
them useful knowledge, to reform their manners, 
and cultivate their tastes, to form them to habits of 
order, comfort, duty, and labour — but, over and 
above all this, wise to win them to God — oh I none 
know the great delight of such a spectacle, except 
those who are permitted to see it gradually extend- 
ing its blessings over a neighbourhood of irreligion 
and vice. 

To say that the teachers in our elementary schools 
meet with great difficulties in the exercise and pror 
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motion of personal religion^ is only describing its 
existence and career in the case of every consistent 
Christian ; and though it is freely granted that^ in 
many cases, considering the wide sphere of their 
labour, as well as its all-important issues, it is pro- 
bable the great enemy of souls will let loose against 
them more than his ordinary devices, yet greater is 
He that is with them than the foe that is against 
them. But the real difficulties have been already 
hinted above, to lie in the well-known and often 
lamented fact, that, however well equipped teachers 
of the present day may be in certain points of 
secular learning and moral training, the most are 
miserably deficient in u living piety, and in the 
earnest, heartfelt inculcation of true godliness. The 
difficulties are rather in the teacher himself than in 
anything externally about him. He does not value 
the importance and blessedness of personal religion 
as he should ; and, therefore, it is neither seen in his 
own character, nor attempted to be developed in that 
of the children. Not that all such teachers are what 
is commonly termed irreligious and openly ungodly ; 
it is deficiency of piety, a practical ignorance of 
Divine truth, an indifference to its growth in the 
young mind, that are here mainly alluded to. In 
such a mass of them as is to be met with on every 
side, there are all conceivable shades of difference: 
some who never knew better, and fancy they have 
never been in the way of improvement — some who 
have had, and still have, abundant advantages — 
some who could talk well, but whose example is ill 
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— some who once knew and did better, but have 
perversely gone back — some who have nearly made 
shipwreck of their faith — and some who, though 
truly anxious in the matter, have almost indescri- 
bable difficulties in their path. To attempt to meet 
all these cases, or even to suggest remedies which 
might be acceptable and useful to all, may, possibly, 
be a vain endeavour ; but it is humbly hoped that 
the thoughts which follow may induce a few, at 
least, amongst our laborious and anxious masters, to 
walk more by faith, as concerns themselves and their 
charge, than as yet, possibly, they have done. 

1. The acquirement and practice of Per- 
sonal Beligion, is probably a matter which has 
often filled your mind with many a perplexing con- 
sideration, because of the difficulties which you 
fancy, or feel, are connected with it. Of course, no 
allusion is here intended to your ways and notions 
previous to your becoming the teacher of a school, 
nor even what you were when first appointed : it is 
what you actually now are ; what, through neglect 
and worldliness, not to add worse causes, you have 
allowed yourself gradually to become, namely, desti- 
tute, it is to be feared, of everything like true 
personal religion. However you may disguise, or 
palliate, your present spiritual condition, conscience 
tells you that it comes within that fearful description 
in Holy Writ, the being *^ alienated from the life of 
God:" and hence, though in past days you have 
been indifferent to the doctrines and duties of prac- 
tical Christianity, your eyes are now so far opened 
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to its necessity and consolations, as to make you de- 
sirous of being in deed and in truth, not by profes- 
sion only, numbered with ^^ the people of God." 
Yet you find it is no easy task to become a scholar in 
those things of which you have been supposed to be 
a teacher ; if the world, or your employers, should 
discover your own present feelings about yourself, 
and the state of your heart in the sight of God, you 
would seem to be at once self-condemned of ineffi- 
ciency and hypocrisy. Your path, therefore, is beset 
with many difficulties peculiar to your situation ; 
and you would be glad, if, like Nicodemus, you 
could use the darkness of the night to hide your in- 
quiries from your neighbours, and to bring you to a 
better knowledge of the Saviour. There are, like- 
wise, many manifold difficulties in your way, arising 
from your present habits and duties, which require 
you to make a strong and persevering effort, if you 
hope to succeed in arriving at *^the knowledge of 
the truth." Your former unconsciousness of its 
vital importance, as well as of its essence and cha^ 
racter — your real and deep ignorance of the prac- 
tical doctrines and spirit of the Gospel, notwithstand- 
ing all your knowledge of the mere letter, however 
scientific and accurate — your companionship with 
persons as thoughtless as yourself, with whom you 
have frequently indulged in criticising, if not sneer- 
ing at, "the saints " — your own mistakes, misunder- 
standings, and fatal errors, in regard to heavenly 
things, as well as your evident bias on the side of 
the world, and your opinions about the ecclesiastical 
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questions of the day — your well-known dislike to 
certain religious books, to religious societies, and to 
the leading religious men — your habitual neglect of 
secret personal piety, coupled with an irreverent 
familiarity with the Bible, whose blessed pages are 
turned over, like Euclid's, just to keep up the know- 
ledge you possess — and the joyless feelings in regard 
to eternity, which make you shrink from any close 
contemplation of the subject, as you would from a 
skeleton : — all these things, and no doubt many 
more like them, deeply ingrained in your habits of 
mind and of action, present at times discouraging 
hindrances to your entering upon a new and more 
excellent way. 

Then comes a long train of difficulties, to impede 
your now truly walking in wisdom's ways, con- 
nected with your scholastic work itself; all of which, 
where they are not encountered in a spirit of 
watchful piety, tend to lower religious decision, and 
to harden the mind against evangelical practice, if 
not against the truth itself. The constant mixture 
of sacred and secular, almost in the same breath ; 
the reading of the Bible, or of Scriptural subjects, 
without due thoughtfulness of the solemn matters 
you and the children are handling, whilst your eye 
seems wandering to everything and everybody in 
the school; the enforcing some right spelling or 
pronunciation in the midst of your religious instruc- 
tion, or perhaps minute matters of verbal explana- 
tion, or it may be the Infliction of certain corporal 
punishments; the constant repetition of hymns, in 
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as dry and unfeeling a way as if performed by a 
musical box ; the careless and irreverent rehearsal of 
catechisms: — the perpetual routine of these sights 
and sounds before an irreligious teacher, who takes 
no pains to elevate his spirit to the unseen realities 
of another world, will, it is most likely, only deaden 
every sense of spiritual things in his own heart, to 
say nothing of its effect on the children, when under 
such guidance. The very sight which is constantly 
witnessed, of Bibles and religious books in a state of 
dirt and tatter — the destruction of them, which 
must take place — the meeting with fragments con- 
taining sacred words and holy names, scattered in 
every corner — a familiarity with scenes of irreve- 
rence, such as the natural corruption even of little 
children is, unhappily, too prone to exhibit : — ^these 
things tend to make the carnal mind more indifferent 
to the ways of godliness. The ever-recurring forma- 
lity of daily prayers, the singing of hymns, the 
attending a place of worship on Sundays with the 
scholars, whilst the master's eyes and ears are every- 
where but within his own bosom, or with God; — 
all lower him as a spiritual worshipper, and blunt 
his desire for, and enjoyment of, real fellowship with 
the household of faith in religious exercises. And 
when he has concluded his labours for the day in the 
school-room and with the pupil-teachers, and for a 
time been occupied with the secular duties devolving 
upon him, his weariness hurries him to his sleeping- 
room ; where, possibly after a few mere formal words 
of petition, he sinks to repose, without any attempt 
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at examining his past career, and without any real 
communing with God in prayer, or by His word. 

But all these outward temptations and difficulties 
in the way of an ungodly teacher coming to a know- 
ledge of the truth, are as nothing compared with the 
inward hindrances which meet him at every turn. 
There lies the evil — the ever-present, deeply rooted, 
restless evil — in a hard, unhumbled, unrenewed, un- 
sanctified heart : and until that becomes right in the 
sight of God, whatever may be its knowledge or 
skill, its talents or temper, and however praised or 
esteemed on every side, such teachers are but as 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful 
outward, but are within full of dead men's bones, ' 
and of all uncleanness. However it may be kept in 
check, the carnal mind is •there; and where it is, 
there will be enmity against God. There may be 
no apparent fear of the future, and no sense of 
eternal danger or spiritual blindness; and that, 
simply, because the strong man armed keepeth his 
goods in peace. The ungodly teacher may perhaps 
rejoice in his freedom from " superstition " or " Me- 
thodism," and refuse to hear the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely : yet, alas ! ** there is a 
way which seemeth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death." 

Happy indeed are they who have resolved, how- 
ever late in life, and at whatever cost, to give up 
the vain effort of trying to serve two masters, and at 
once to break through that cunning snare of delu- 
sions and devices wherein they were well mgh so 
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fatally entangled by the Great Fowler. Such per- 
sons, feeling that they must, like him of old, escape 
for their life, will not confer with flesh and blood, 
nor yet with the world, as to the wisdom of the new 
course they are taking ; for these advisers are more 
likely to hold them back, than to help them forward, 
in the narrow way of eternal life. Neither will 
they listen to any suggestions of the Evil One as to 
putting off the good work to a more convenient sea- 
son : they may, perhaps, never see ^' to-morrow," for 
this night their soul may be required of them ; or, 
when to-morrow comes, they may be hardened 
against further convictions, like Pharaoh and Judas, 
Simon Magus and Demas, and so never enter into 
the promised rest. We are not certain of any hour 
but that which is passing before us : hence we are 
bidden to do with our might whatsoever our hand 
findeth to do ; and the chief, if not the only, descrip- 
tion given in the Bible of God's season of mercy is 
the present one — " Now" — " To-day :" — " Now is 
the accepted time, now is the day of salvation." 
Whilst, therefore, it is called to-day, they will hear 
his voice, lest they find, when too late, that they 
knew not the time of their visitation. But when 
shall they begin this great work of reformation, and 
what hope is there they shall ever succeed ? These 
brief, but important, questions are as briefly answered 
by our Lord Himself; *^ If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God : " 
so that, when the will of God is adopted as our law, 
when we are labouring to learn and to do it, then such 
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spiritual wisdom and strength shall be given, as will 
eventually witness within ourselves that we have 
passed from death unto life. 

It is evident, then, that as the Holy Scriptures 
alone contain the record of God's revealed will to 
man, it is to them you must ever have recourse for 
all authoritative declarations concerning it. How- 
ever wise and good any other writings may be, they 
are but the words of fallible men ; they are not ^^ the 
law and the testimony," either as to authority or 
power ; and it is only so far as they speak according 
to the written word of God, that there is any light 
in them. It is only by the hearing or reading of 
this blessed volume, that, in His ordinary dealings, 
God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, is pleased to shine into any benighted 
heart. Hence we are told, to *^ search the Scrip- 
tures;" that "faith cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God;" that " the Holy Scriptures 
are able to make wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus:" and so, the enlivening 
hope all should indulge who study its glorious pages, 
ought to accord with the gracious promise in regard 
to them, " My word shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it." But 
perhaps you will plead that you have been for years 
a reader of the Bible, and yet now find yourself 
without this heavenly wisdom : your heart, you fear, 
is still unrenewed by Divine grace ; and you have 
no good hope touching the "world to come: Well^ 

O 
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granted that you have thus read, or even, if you 
please, learned the whole volume by heart ; what has 
been your manner of life In the mean while, and what 
have you been looking to discover from the inspired 
record of God's will? If you have been living in 
wilful sin, and not conforming your life to the 
Divine precepts, is it likely you could in that way 
please God, or be comforted by His grace, when you 
have been habitually receiving that grace in vain? 
Or, again, if you have been turning over the pages of 
His blessed word, merely or chiefly, from worldly 
and ambitious motives, instead of to secure the sal- 
vation of your soul, why, most likely, you have there 
found all you ever sought for. The fault, therefore, 
is not in the instrument, but in yourself, and in the 
spirit wherewith you use it. 

If you would prosper, then, in your endeavours 
to become truly religious, and to feel the principles 
of the Divine life working within you, such aa 
erroneous system as this must be utterly abandoned ; 
and you must come, as a little child, to be taught of 
God, in that only way whereby He has promised to 
instruct us in the things which belong to our peace. 
There has, probably, been hitherto a most grievous, 
if not fatal, mistake in your views of the person, work, 
and offices of the adorable Redeemer ; and, therefore, 
it would be well, in the first place, to look to the 
manner in which you are making Him the only found- 
ation of all your hopes, lest the spiritual house you are 
building for eternity perish by-and-by in the coming 
storm. God and man in one ever-blessed and mys<- 
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terious person, Jesus * Christ, id the only revealed 
medium of communication between God and fallen 
man : " I am the Way, and the truth, and the life ; 
no man cometh unto the Father but by me." He 
alone has made the only atonement which has been 
made — and ever can be made — as satisfaction for 
our sins, and hence He alone is called " the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world." He 
alone can present us without spot, and faultless, 
before the throne of God, and hence He alone is 
designated **the Lord our Righteousness." And, 
by way of connecting both these blessed offices of 
the Saviour with the Eternal Father's free and 
boundless love towards mankind, we read that " He 
hath made Mm to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God in 
him." Other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid ; and if you have disregarded it, no wonder that 
your Christianity is merely in word, — a barren, joy- 
less profession, destitute of power. In no other way 
can you meet your Creator as a just God and yet as 
your Savioifr ; in no other way will you obtain that 
free gift which came upon all men unto justification 
of life. For, whoever may deny it, or explain it 
away, " this is the record^ that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in his Son : he that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not the Son of 
God hath not life." 

In like manner, also, it is most probable, you 
have all along had most erroneous and mischievous 
views of the office and work of the Holy Spirit* 

o2 
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You may. Indeed, have acknowledged Him to be 
God, and, in a general way, have admitted the neces- 
sity of His assistance in the great work of salvation ; 
but you have neither sought after, nor experienced, 
that Divine agency upon the heart whereby ** the 
Spirit itself bears witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God." Perhaps you have been 
looking to receive from the hand of man that which 
none but God can bestow ; vainly imagining that man 
ialone could work in you and for you, by the necessary 
operation of sacraments and certain other means of 
grace, that mighty transformation of the soul into 
the image of God which, in Scriptural language, is 
termed a new creation — being born again — putting 
on the new man — being quickened with Christ — 
newness of life : all which designations, and many 
more like them, clearly point out God as alone its 
author, and prove how utterly repugnant it is to that 
pretended opus operatum which, though many Pro- 
testants repudiate in words, they admit, and cling 
to, in deed. There is such corruption, pride, and 
hardness in man that, until he is Aastered by 
Almighty power, the heart is not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be. The natural man^ 
under whatever circumstances of rank and wealth, 
learning and authority — or, on the other hand, of 
meanness and poverty, barbarism and ignorance — 
" the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned." If, therefore, your efforts to walk 
with God in the ways of true religion, are to be 
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crowned with success, you must not only have 
Scriptural views of the work of the Holy Spirit* 
but an experimental knowledge of His power over 
your own naturally evil heart : and it may be, it is 
owing to your serious errors in regard to such 
matters, that, though ever learning, you have 
hitherto not been able _to come to the knowledge 
of the truth ; and that all your vows and good reso- 
lutions, your promises and purposes, as well as the 
afflictions and successes you have met with, have 
failed to lead you into a more excellent way. 
Whereas, on the contrary, " he that is joined to the 
Lord is one spirit ;": — " where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there Is liberty ; " and there, likewise, " the fruit 
of the Spirit " will be seen to His glory. 

There have been, no doubt, many other hindrances 
to your walking in the paths of true godliness, whloh 
it does not seem needful or expedient to mention 
here ; though, until they are removed, they must still 
constitute difficulties in the way of your attaining 
to anything like decision in personal religion : such, 
for instance, as false and defective views of the 
corruption of your own nature; and a wordly esti- 
mate of sin, with its usual consequent, sinful prac- 
tice. With regard to the former of these, the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ is so plain, so repeated, and so 
forcible, that it would be wonderful how it could be 
explained away or disregarded, if one were not pre- 
pared to find this additional proof of the humiliating 
doctrine, in such wilful blindness, pride, and ob- 
duracy. From the cradle to the grave, the nature of 

o 3 
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fallen man is declared in itself to be vile : "Behold, 
I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me" — "the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked: who can know it?'' 
— "I know that in me (that is, in my flesh) dwelleth 
no good thing " — *' if we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us " — 
^' all our righteousnesses are as filthy rags." Where 
this important doctrine is not received, or is not 
realised, is it at all likely that any will truly feel their 
need of a Saviour, or will earnestly seek the help of 
the Holy Spirit? Will not all such be numbered with 
those of whom it is written, ** They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick?" — 
And then, concerning any sinful habits in which you 
willingly allow yourself, though such inconsistency 
may be encouraged by the world, because, notwith- 
standing all your profession and good talk, it keeps 
you on their side, you must be well convinced that 
there can be no agreement between sin and righteous- 
ness, no communion between light and darkness, no 
real peace or reconciliation between you and God : 
**Can two walk together, except they be agreed?'* 
Surely not ; and therefore as long as you continue 
living in wilful sin, instead of walking with God, 
like Enoch of old, you can be only walking with 
those who are designated " the enemies of the cross of 
Christ, whose glory is in their shame, and who mind 
earthly things," 

It appears almost unnecessary to add much upon 
your perseveringly and devoutly using all the means 
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of grace, if you seek to acquire, or to practise, true 
personal religion ; or even to mention more than one 
of them by name. They have, no doubt, all of them 
been long well known to you, nominally, as such ; 
though you may have, perhaps, made light of them, 
or used them in a merely formal and lifeless manner : 
and, moreover, they have been already sufficiently 
noticed for the present purpose, in a previous chapter. 
Yet it may be advisable for you to g6t some assist- 
ance, in the way of direction, or sympathy, if you 
would employ them in a spirit more becoming your 
necessities and your wishes. If, therefore, you can 
bring your mind to it, apply to some really Christian 
friend, or, if you think he can and will help you, to 
your own minister; if neither of these alternatives 
seems to be advisable under your present circum- 
stances, then read with prayerful attention some 
of those books which, happily for you, abound on 
these important matters, such as Wilberforce's Prac^ 
tical Christianity, Serle's Christian Remembrancer, 
Venn's Complete Duty of Man, Doddridge's Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul, &c. &c. 
These will all, in their way and measure, give you, 
if you use them aright, much of that practical assist- 
ance in the knowledge of true piety, after which ' 
you may be now earnestly longing. But, if you 
would attain to a full measure of the Divine blessing, 
and would partake of the Divine assistance in a 
manner which can never fail, then see that you are 
often and fervently engaged in secret prayer ; not 
what you, probably, in past days, have termed 

04 
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prayer, namely cold and formal visits to the throne 
of grace in the morning and at night, or during some 
season of affliction, — but a real lifting up of your 
heart to God, a pouring out your wants and sinful- 
ness, your confessions and desires, your pleading and 
waiting, into His merciful and ever-listening ear. 
Whoever you are and whatever you have been, if 
you lack wisdom and will ask of God, who giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth not, it shall be 
given you. Whatever may be the extent of your 
wants or the depth of your guilt, however you may 
seem to be lost in ignorance, solitude, and helplessnesd, 
yet God waiteth to be gracious, though no man care 
for your soul. You are plainly bidden by the Re- 
deemer Himself to ask, to seek, to knock at the door 
of mercy ; and you are promised that, so doing, you 
shall receive of Him all that is needful, you shall find 
more than tonorue can tell, and that door of His love 
and power shall be opened which neither man nor 
devil can shut against you. The parable of the un- 
just judge, the case of him who borrowed loaves from 
his friend, the story of the Syro-Phoenician, all point 
out the importance of earnest constancy in prayer ; 
and declare, moreover, the blessed truth that, though 
He may appear to linger in answering their requests, 
yet He never fails to hear His own elect when they 
cry unto Him. He has reminded the praying soul 
that, if an earthly father can give good gifts to his 
children, how much more will their Heavenly Father 
do so, especially in regard to that all-important one, 
the gift of His Holy Spirit. It may be, that, to 
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humble and to prove you. He will not soon or largely 
manifest Himself to you, as He usually does to His 
waiting people ; you may find clouds and darkness 
to be round His throne, and the burden of guilt and 
sorrow to be still pressing heavy on your conscience. 
Yet, cast not away your confidence which hath great 
recompence of reward : you have deeply deserved the 
frownings of His wrath, and may therefore patiently 
wait for the smiles of His mercy : bear the indig- 
nation of the Lord, knowing how you have sinned 
against Him. Yet, withal, continue knocking, and 
the door will be opened : " They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength ;" for He never yet 
" said unto the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain." 
Ask, therefore, that you may receive, and that your 
joy may be full. He whom you serve, has pro- 
mised largely when He said, " Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it :" yet whatever be your 
difficulties and necessities, never for one moment 
doubt but He will make good His word in due season. 
*^ The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, 
and he will shew them his covenant." 

2. The increase and enjoyment of Per- 
sonal Religion. — The hindrances and difficulties 
already spoken of as operating extensively to the 
non-acquiremef^t, or depression, of personal piety, 
will on the main be found opposing its development 
and consolations. But, in addition to these, fresh 
ones will spring up, as the true Christian advances in 
his career of decision and holiness; and there will 
seldom come a time in his history, when he will not 
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have to encounter new temptations from within or 
without, and new devices of the Great Adversary, all 
fitted in their kind and degree to weaken, to retard, 
to deaden his profession. Where the old snares are 
not sufficient, others will be brought into play : the 
great object his spiritual enemies have in view is his 
eternal ruin, though they are often indifferent how this 
is ultimately accomplished ; and, even if they cannot 
succeed in their chief end, yet, if they can disgrace 
or nullify his profession, if they can succeed in put- 
ting him hors de combat — getting rid of him as a true 
soldier of Christ on the great battle-field of the 
world, — they will use every weapon, and rejoice in 
so much success. Hence it is sometimes through 
allurements, sometimes by fear, that the assault is 
carried on; at others, it is a fiery zeal and over- 
weening confidence, or else a frigid superstition 
and unwatchful formality, that ai^e employed to sap 
the foundation, or at any rate to destroy the entire 
usefulness, of the spiritual house which has been built 
upon it. And, though all the attacks of such foes 
are in vain, and ever must be, as long as in well- 
doing you commit the keeping of your soul to a 
faithful Creator ; yet, unhappily, such devices and 
temptations succeed too well for a time, if not al- 
together, with many who had beg^^n to run welL 
Hence, on one side, when such trials of their faith 
and patience beset their path, many are offended at 
the cross ; they cannot take it up and follow Him 
whom so lately they thought they loved; they go 
back, and walk no more with Him: on another 
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side, there are the most startling inconsistencies, re- 
ligious indecision, worldly conformity, doubtful li- 
berties, low morality, and indulgence of the flesh in 
some one particular or other : and again, in another 
quarter, we meet with certain who would be deeply 
insulted if their Christianity should be doubted, but 
who laugh at consistent holiness of life, at works of 
pious charity, at heavenly meditation and close com- 
munion with God ; and are wont to describe all who 
practise such ways as foolish and Methodistical, as 
saints and fanatics. How far more mischief, and 
much deeper too, do such persons inflict upon the 
young mind, and upon the cause of God^ than the 
openly wicked ! and how much more must they have 
to answer for, if so they die, than if they had never 
known the truth! To be reviled by His declared 
enemies was something for the Blessed Eedeemer to 
endure, but to be wounded in the house of His 
friends was surely worse : well then, might He say 
to some of these latter, " The publicans and harlots 
go into the kingdom of God before you," as He fore- 
warned others who had witnessed His mighty works, 
*' It shall be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the 
day of judgment, than for you." 

Possibly, some teacher whose eyes may now be 
wandering over these pages, knows in a measure 
what such things mean. The beginning of your 
religious career, whether earlier or later in life, had 
its difficulties and its joys ; but after having attained 
to a certain point, you never went further : you have 
been rather going back, under the pressure of new 
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temptations ; and as to your religious joy, that has 
long since gone^ for if seemed to vanish with the 
feeling of spiritual life. Your official duties are per- 
formed about as usual^ and seem to give the ordinary 
satisfaction to your employers ; though you yourself 
are conscious that they have lost their value for eter- 
nity, and all about you, who have eyes to see such 
things, deeply regret your ways. Perhaps it may 
be this very want of true piety, now become more 
evident, — this increased deficiency in everything like 
a holy life, — that has brought upon you many a petty 
trial : you have noticed a want of confidence in your 
religious profession, you have seen the downcast eye, 
or the averted head, as if hinting dislike of your 
religious talk, and you have felt that one after an- 
other of your patrons and friends has ceased to con- 
verse with you upon religious matters. Yet you 
well know you have merited more than this; and, 
secretly in your heart, you cannot but justify their 
conduct towards you. There is about all of us a 
certain something which the religious mind will dis- 
cover, if " the truth " be in us : though our views of 
doctrine and discipline may be very different, and 
even unpalatable the one to the other, yet thus far 
we shall feel at unity among ourselves, that the one 
thing needful is being pursued by all ; the root of the 
matter is, however enveloped in rubbish, found in 
all. So that, however much, in these days of wide- 
spread profession, it may be counterfeited in any 
way ; though the sham and pretence may be success- 
ful, for a season, in passing current with all true 
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Christians; yet the reality will at length come to 
light, and they will almost instinctively turn away 
both from the words and the fellowship of hypocri- 
tical, or, to use a softer term, aiFected, piety. " A 
city that is set on a hill cannot be hid : " " Out of the 
abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh : " and, 
therefore, by the living example of what they see 
and hear, the true Christian, and the world likewise, 
will each come to their respective, but opposite, con- 
clusions. 

Surely it is high time for you, now, to awake out 
of sleep, to make your calling and election sure, and 
not to have your friends express merely a charitable 
hope about your dying hour. If you have been 
hitherto satisfied with Balaam's religion, — a wish to 
die the death of the righteous, but without any earnest 
endeavours to live the life of the righteous, — beware 
lest you perish through choosing your own delusions. 
The very fact that you have not increased in piety, 
and that you know little or nothing about its joys, 
is a strong evidence of your dangerous declension 
from your former convictions, whatever they were. 
" The path of the just is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day;" but 
if your path, instead of this, has been almost the re- 
verse,* where can it end but in the thick gloom of 
hopeless night ? What ray of real peace and joy is 
it likely to convey to any of your young charge ? You 
would do well, then, to pluck your foot out of every 
snare in which you see you have been entangled ; to' 
retrace every backward step, until in some measure 
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you again realised your first love ; and to return to 
all your former habits of devotion, your former re- 
ligious friendships, and your former yearning attend- 
ance on the means of grace, which you have gradually 
exchanged for your present ways. It would be al- 
most impossible to analyse the manifold difficulties 
in the way of your growing in grace, though they 
?ire only those which are incidental to every one who 
would follow on to know the Lord: yet they all, 
probably, are connected with that deficiency in spi- 
rituality of mind, and in the experimental knowledge 
of God, which constitutes the common, but wide, 
distinction between the real and the merely pro- 
fessing disciples of the cross. 

If a few of these difficulties are here named, it is 
not because they are the chief, or the most dangerous 
ones ; but rather as specimens of the whole train, and 
as provocatives to induce you to get rid of their 
bondage. A spiritual ignorance of the purposes and 
the power of Divine truth, has so long been fostered 
by you, that you have almost brought your mind to 
believe every one to be an enthusiast, if not a de- 
ceiver, who lives in the practice and enjoyment of 
those principles the words of which you yourself 
profess to believe. Though, like Nicodemus, you 
say that these truths come from God, and like him 
you may ask. How can these things be ? yet there 
you stop: you will not apply, as he did, for the 
answer; and so, though you may be able to speak 
with the tongues of men and angels, though you 
may understand all mysteries and all knowledge, it 
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evidently profits you nothing, because the love of 
God is not shed abroad in your heart by the Holy 
Ghost. Until, therefore, this practical ignorance is 
removed, until you are wholly transformed by the 
renewing of your mind, and experimentally know 
the grace of God in truth, you can never be one of 
those who truly say, and truly feel, " to me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain." — Spiritual sloth is an- 
other besetting difficulty, a foe that has slain its tens 
of thousands. It is astonishing what forms men will 
go through, what penances, and labours, and buffet- 
ings, what shame and sufferings, they wiU endure, 
what convictions they will stifle, what eternal perils 
they will run — if they may be left to exercise only 
the externals of religion, and be excused from looking 
inward, from examining the inner man, and from 
bringing themselves to work out their salvation ac- 
cording to the Divine record. Peradventure this 
spiritual sloth, this spiritual weariness in well-doing, 
this dislike to examining the spiritual witness within 
yourself, has almost hardened you to a hatred of 
evangelical truth and its disciples ; but yet your own 
conscience will occasionally tell you that, if a man 
work not while it is called to-day, the night cometh 
when no man can work: the unprofitable servant 
will then be detected and cast out — the master will 
have risen up, and the door will be shut. — Spiritual 
doublc'Tnindedness has made many unstable in all their 
ways. They would gladly hold with both parties, 
with God and the world, with holiness and sin, with 
a life of pleasure and a profession of Christ They 
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endeavour to bring the two into something Kke 
agreement, by smoothing down the rough edges, and 
extreme opinions, and offensive views on each side ; 
they are found occasionally in both parties, have 
friends in both, and try to reconcile both to a more 
moderate standard, such as they would persuade 
themselves they have found. But, alas! all this 
time, they have been going back more and more into 
the broad way ; and though, perhaps, they may have 
persuaded many a double-minded professor to accom- 
pany them thither, yet they have never brought one 
out of it into the narrow way, and never could by 
any such a course. Meanwhile, what says the Bible 
upon this point ? " He that is not with me is against 
me, and he that gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad;" "The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God. Whosoever, therefore, will be a friend 
of the world is the enemy of God." — Spiritual fear^ 
perhaps, has been another sore diflSculty in your 
way: call it spiritual shamcy if you prefer the 
smoother appellation ; but anyhow, it is that " fear 
of man " concerning which we are so plainly told it 
*^ bringeth a snare." You fancy, or you have reason 
to know, that some of those who are over you in au- 
thority — or some to whose opinions you judge yourself 
bound to defer — or some to whom you are indebted 
for past benefits, and to whom you are looking for 
future advantages — would be offended if they disco- 
vered your bias in the ways of true godliness, and 
found that you were " one of the saints." And so, 
afraid lest your piety should be thought singular. 
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lest you should be called puritanical, or charged 
with wishing to seem better than your neighbours, 
you have by degrees given way to that miserable 
want of courage which shrinks from the obloquy of 
man, whilst it braves eternal wrath; you have been 
tempted to join the ranks of those who were afraid 
to confess Christ lest they should be put out of the 
synagogue, and who " loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God." Yet that very singularity of 
piety which you dread, would show you to be rather 
a companion of the few iti the narrow way of life, 
than of the many on the broad way to destruction ; 
and you well know the certain peril attached to being 
ashamed of Christ, or being afraid to confess Him: 
" Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my words, 
of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed ;" *^ Who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is in heaven." Sup- 
posing, therefore, that all your worldly plans suc- 
ceed, and that you avoid all this charge of singularity, 
what good will it do you hereafter, that you have 
been afraid of the censure of ungodly men, however 
great or talented or powerful they may be ? And 
what shall it profit you, if you gain the whole world, 
and lose your own soul ? 

But, however many and great may be the diffi- 
culties in the way of your growing in grace, there 
are none of them which are invincible ; all will give 
way to an earnest and prayerful determination to 
walk in the commandments of God, and to delight 
yourself in His ways. The good opinion of the 
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world may, perhaps, seem to you now of some con 
sequence, but by-and-by it will little matter whethe 
it praised or hated you : and, hence, you had bette 
at once cast aside its accommodating expedients ani 
its flattering schemes, whenever they come into any 
thing like opposition to the plain tenor of the won 
of God. When you have satisfied your own mini 
what is the revealed will of God on any matter whicl 
perplexes or tempts you, let nothing move you fron 
His counsel ; but rather, say with one of old, ** '. 
esteem all thy precepts concerning all things to b 
right." An honest, regular, and habitual course o 
obedience to His commands, cannot fail of bringinj 
down a blessing : " Them that honour me, I wi] 
honour ; " and in proportion as you make perseverinj 
exertions to practise what you know, you will als 
make progress in personal piety : " For whosoeve 
hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have mor 
abundance." See, then, that your religion be a liviuj 
and pi*actical reality. Never be ashamed to b 
numbered with the excellent of the earth, in ever 
opportunity to get good, and in every work of mercj 
whoever may frown. Aim to copy Him who hat 
not only suffered for us, but left us an example tha 
we should follow His steps ; and so doing, He wi! 
manifest his presence within you : " If a man lov 
me, he will keep my words ; and my Father will lov 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our abod 
with him." 

It is in such a frame of mind that you will entc 
more than you have yet done into the true an 
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consoling enjoyments of personal religion; and it 
will, probably, for ever cease being that dull, lifeless, 
and joyless thing you may have hitherto found it. 
Who that has not experienced in his own case the 
loving-kindness of the Lord, can at all know what 
it is, or tell it out to others ? *^ If so be ye have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious,'' you will enjoy that 
sweet fellowship with Him which is the privilege 
of His people alone, and which, though you have 
often read and spoken of it, you have, probably, 
never truly realised. You will enjoy the contem- 
plation of that mercy which forgiveth all your ini- 
quities, and healeth all your diseases. The peace of 
conscience, and the holy joy, you will feel on every 
recollection of the forgiveness of your sins, and of 
your escape from the meshes of the world and of 
Satan, will lead on to greater holiness of life : *^ She 
loved much " — why ? — ** Her sins, which are many, 
are forgiven." You will enjoy a holy peacefulness 
of mind amidst all the troubles and afflictions through 
which you may be called to pass : whatever storm 
may beat upon you. He will be recognised by you, 
as directing its measure and its course ; and you will 
be free from unnecessary alarms, because, like the 
sleeping ship-boy, you know that your Father is at 
the helm. Whatever correction He puts upon you, 
however grievous or long its endurance, still you will 
feel all is in love ; you will rise above second causes, 
above all notions of its being in vindictive wrath, and 
will be confident that the rod is in the hand of Him 
who chasteneth, yea, " scourgeth, every son whom 
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He receivetL" You will confidently wait the issue 
of every trial, as sent on some errand of mercy to 
your soul ; and whilst you rejoice to know that His 
hand will eventually far more than heal the wound 
He inflicts, you will also rejoice in the assurance that 
He thus afflicts you in order to "make you partaker 
of His holiness." Whatever, therefore, may be your 
condition in life, whatever your lot, whatever your 
friends and possessions, your disappointments or sue-* 
cesses, you will now more than ever feel a confident 
pleasure in His righteous will concerning you, as 
making all things work together for your good. In* 
stead of fretting under burdens, or yielding to slavish 
fears, you will indulge the lively hope that He is 
ever watching over you, and making your way ac- 
ceptable to Himself: *^ The steps of a good man are 
ordered by the Lord, and He delighteth in his way,** 
3. The hopes of Personal Eeligi;on. — ^What 
a wonderful power has hope I whom can it not sus- 
tain ? How many are made sick, even by its being 
deferred 1 how many are engulphed in the depths of 
distress through its want, or by its loss ! It is one of 
those three blessed graces which still abide with 
man ; and, through his changing pilgrimage, it is to 
be linked on with faith and charity, until the con- 
summation of aU things. We are even said, in Holy 
Scripture, to be *^ saved by hope." What then does 
it witness to you, touching the realities of time and 
eternity ? When you come to try your own personal 
religion, to examine yourself closely and honestly, 
how fares it with this anchor of the soul? J)oes it 
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console, cheer, sustain, invigorate, and uphold you? 
or, contrariwise, when you have pulled away the 
props of the world, cast off every disguise, and are 
alone with your own conscience, is hope then merely 
a name, an unreality, an utter blank ? All this must 
depend upon whether your heart is right in the sight 
of God, and whether your hope " enters into that 
within the veil : ?* then it will be sure and steadfast, 
the result of ei|)erience, a hope that maketh not 
ashamed, a lively hope, a blessed hope, *^ the glad- 
ness of the righteous." Such a hope will not only 
extend its joyous consolations over the changing 
scenes of this world ; but all the glorious promises 
concerning the never-ending future will, through it, 
be made sure to the true believer. *^ Godliness has 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is 
to come : " and touching both, it may prayerfully, 
as confidingly, say, ** Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel, and afterward receive me to glory." 

In temporal matters^ it may be, all will not fall 
out as you had expected, and earnestly desired. You 
may not, possibly, have that ease and luxury, that 
health and wealth, that fame and worldly success, 
which distinguish some of your neighbours: but 
these mercies, if unsanctified and misused to mere 
selfish ends, as too often they are, bring with them 
a curse instead of a blessing. What would it profit 
you to be clothed in purple and fine linen, and to 
fare sumptuously every day, if the end of those 
things should be death ? Surely it is far better to 
receive just your daily bread from Him who not only 
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knows your necessities^ but also what prosperity you 
can bear; to have that food which is convenient 
for you^ those domestic comforts, those friendships, 
that worldly honour and wealth, which He sees to 
be good : for " better is little with the fear of the 
Lord, than great treasure and trouble therewith." 
If you have been seeking the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, all these things shall be added to 
you, in that measure, and way, and season, which 
His unerring wisdom appoints. He will bless you 
in your possessions, however mean they be in the 
eye of the world; and He can make you to be 
stronger, and healthier, and happier, even with 
pulse and water, than others who feed upon their 
dainty meats, so that, as you feel no want, you need 
fear none : " The blessing of the Lord, it maketh 
rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it." The en- 
vious and the malicious, the wrongful and the proud, 
open foes and mistaken friends, may, peradventxure, 
put many a difficulty in your way, and for a time 
darken your prospects, or injure your good name ; 
but He whose servant you are, will enable you to 
silence the worst opponents, and will bring good to 
you out of the apparent evil : for when a man's ways 
please the Lord, He makes even his enemies to be 
at peace with him. Moreover, if He incline your 
heart to walk in His ways. He will also lead you to 
choose your friends from amongst His; and thus, 
by their counsel and fellowship, you will be kept 
from many a temptation to join in the follies of the 
world, or in the pleasures of yricked men ; and will 
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be numbered with such as are employed in every 
good word and work. Whilst others, who do not 
set God before them, are plunging into temptation, 
and adding iniquity to iniquity, — you will find the 
practice of true piety such a check upon your in- 
ward corruptions, and upon the ensnaring temptations 
from without, that, through God's watchful mercy, 
and through the might of His spirit, you will be 
kept far off from evil. So that, however much you 
may at times be led to grieve over the prosperity of 
the wicked, yet, if you compare their lot with your 
own in its real enjoyments, in its peace and satisfac- 
tion, in its pleasures and duration, you will find that 
the hopes wliich the religious man connects even 
with temporal things, far outweigh the boasted, but 
dangerous and destructive, rejoicings of the ungodly : 
" The curse of the Lord is in the house of the 
wicked, but he blesseth the habitation of the just." 

But in spiritual and heavenly matter Sy the hopes of 
true personal religion will shine out still more brightly, 
like a morning without clouds. If you are indeed 
walking with God, however short you may come of 
that standard you aim at, you will still feel that you 
are reconciled to Him, and that He will never leave 
you or forsake you. Though constrained to admit 
with one of old, that your " house is not so with 
God" as it ought to have been, and as you had 
hoped, — doubtless, you will be able with him also to 
add, " Yet he hath made with me an everlasting cove- 
nant, ordered in all things, and sure ; for this is all 
my salvation, and all my desire, although he nuj^e it 
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not to grow." As you strive to ascend the hill of 
Zion, and there meet with new joys, new prospects^ 
new companions, on many a side, to encourage and 
gladden you, — you will more than ever delight your- 
self in the Lord, and He will give you the desires of 
your heart. As the fruit of the Spirit, of which 
you have long had the earnest, abounds in you more 
largely, you will increase more and more in know- 
ledge, righteousness, and true holiness, after the 
image of Him that created you. Neither years nor 
troubles have it in their power to destroy this heavenly 
likeness, for it is the birthright of the whole spiritual 
family, and is, moreover, the especial work of God 
Himself: it may be, here and there, more or less 
visible; but the world will see, albeit unwillingly, 
the Divine nature reflected in every true, believer, 
faintly it may be, but still reflected in some poor 
resemblance to His compassionate goodness and 
mercy. His truth and justice, His holiness and love : 
" We all, with open face beholding as in a glass the 
glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the 
Lord." Not that there will be room for boasting 
herein ; rather they must take shame to themselves 
for their being so dull of hearing, and so slow of 
heart : nevertheless, they will still long and labour 
after conformity to Him : " As for me, I will behold 
thy face in righteousness : I shall be satisfied when 
I awake with thy likeness." 

Where personal reli^on thus reigns within you as 
a dominant principle, how it alters all your labours^ 
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both in their character and in their result I Not only 
is a new tone given to them, a new method adopted, 
a new end aimed at; but new and heavenly pro- 
spects arise. You now realise your position better, 
as a servant of God, as a soldier of the cross, as the 
teacher and leader of a baud of immortal spirits, for 
whom Christ died: and when you call to mind how 
each of those little ones must hereafter dwell for 
ever in heaven or hell, and that, possibly, according 
as you direct them,^ — how should it kindle your zeal 
and emulation to fight manfully in the good fight, 
that by all means you may be honoured of God to 
save some of them ! Many a time, in your medi- 
tative moods, have you regarded the struggle going 
on iu your schoolroom, between evil principles and 
evil powers on one side, and the good on the other ; 
a tiny battle-field truly, but one whereon there was 
as surely a deadly conflict being waged, as was seen 
at Waterloo : and how earnestly do you long, at such 
times, 80 to train and discipline your little band, 
that at length they may be more than conquerors 
through Him that hath loved them. And it is just 
the remembrance of what God has so mercifully, 
and so freely, done for your own soul that will pro- 
voke you to this labour of love, with greater devoted- 
nesa as your personal religiou increases in strength 
and hope. When you see intellect being developed, 
but not grace ; when you observe the murky dawning 
of the coming evil days ; when you have had many 
a warning to guard your school {unhappily, one of 
the enemy's choicest marks), and your own plana, from 
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crooked^ yet plausible devices; when mischief is 
evidently ripening in the young mind^ caught up 
from the pestilential infections on every side ; when 
many fall off altogether from education^ or use it 
only as a tool to work out the hurly-burly of con- 
fusion and scramble which they promise themselves ; 
when, though the world may deride the foreboding, 
good men's hearts are failing them for fear, as they 
see the strife thicken, and the evils that are coming 
upon the earth. At such trying seasons to your 
patience and responsibility, what will sustain you 
but the assured hope that you have long since taken 
God as your portion, that He is on your side, an4 
will cover not only your head in every day of battle, 
but all those whom you earnestly train for Him, and 
commit to His keeping? Oh I who can tell the 
blessing which truly pious and praying teachers bring 
upon their country and its rising population, in these 
last days ? May the good Lord add to their number 
a hundred fold ! Such an assured hope will nerve 
your efforts, and give wings to your courage, as day 
after day, concluding your anxious toil, you feel that 
you have indeed been trying to labour for the great 
Captain of our salvation, and know in your own con- 
science that your record is on high. Hope will then 
hold up those hands which otherwise might often 
hang down : you will count nothing impossible with 
God — no diflSculty past a remedy — no one incurable, 
or hopeless ; but instant in season, and out of season, 
through good report and through evil report, you 
will exercise your vocation in the spirit of a mission- 
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ary (though not entrenching on the office of a mi- 
nister) amongst your children and their friends. Thus 
doing, however much opposed or reviled, you cannot 
fail to win the esteem of every good man who knows 
you ; and, what is infinitely more important, the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, our ever-gracious Redeemer, 
who was once a little child for our sake, will descend 
upon you and your charge, like the dew upon Her-* 
mon. The hope will often sustain you, that He 
who holds the hearts of all in His power, will give 
you many of those immortal souls whom now you 
are instructing in the ways of His loving-kindness 
and truth; and that hereafter, when He has accom- 
plished the number of His elect, they may be for 
ever enrolled amongst the ransomed of the Lord^ 
and be glittering gems in that " crown of righteous- 
ness " which He will give you in the great day of 
His appearing. 

But the hopes connected with personal religion 
will not be confined to the final success of your 
labours as a teacher of others, as seen in the 
heavenly world; they will reach to yourself, to 
your own individual salvation, and to your own 
entrance into the promised rest at last: and they 
must do so, if you are to experience anything like 
that joy and peace in believing which the Holy 
Scriptures so frequently describe. However great 
may be your decision on the side of godliness, the 
promise it has, " of the life which is to come," will 
be fully needed to sustain you in the pilgrimage 
and warfare of the true Christian. The vexatious 
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cares of life, the Imperfections of your services, the 
unworthiness of your love, the ceaseless and ma- 
licious wiles of your spiritual enemies, and, above 
all, the inbred foe within your own bosom, — be- 
setting sin — will all conspire against your eternal 
interests ; they, and confederate evils like them, will 
bring many a cloud over the horizon of your tran- 
quillity and peace ; they will mar many a joy and 
steep it in bitter tears ; they will frustrate many a 
plan, interrupt many a duty, and nip many a bud 
of fruitfulness ; and well will it be, if they do not, 
at some time or other, so gain the mastery over your 
spirit, as to draw down upon you the frowns of 
your heavenly Father. Such seasons of trial as 
these will not only abundantly prove the excel- 
lency of that personal religion you have all along 
been cultivating, but they will likewise demonstrate 
the worth of true Christian hope ; for flying to i^ 
as an anchor of the soul, though you may not cease 
to be bufieted by the storm, yet in Him who can 
hush it at His will — in Him to whom alone you 
know you have committed the keeping of all that 
you have, and are — in Him, you shall always have 
peace. And when that advanced period of your 
days has come, wherein you realise the havoc time has 
made alike upon body and mind ; when the friends 
you once knew have passed to their long home ; when 
new ones are cold-hearted, and disregard your in- 
firmities; when many a rising storm seems to 
threaten the loosing of that silver cord which unites 
you to life; when the rebuke of man, and the fiery 
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darts of the wicked, assail you in some trying way, — 
oh I the blessed comfort of that " hope which maketh 
not ashamed." But, in that season of trial beyond 
this, the last one you may ever know, the very 
vestibule of an opening eternity, when you feel and 
are plainly told that all that is earthly is passing 
away, — how will your spirit more than ever strive 
to " hold fast the confidence, and the rejoicing of the 
hope, firm unto the end I " When, in anticipation of 
soon standing at His bar, from whom no secrets are 
hid, you look back to past neglects and omissions, 
mistakes and pretences, self-will and sins of almost 
every dye— when in a few weeks at most, possibly 
in a few hours, you will have to give account of the 
deeds done in the body — when, stripped of every 
disguise, of your little brief authority, of the ex- 
cusing support of patrons, you have to answer for 
the use of every talent committed to your charge for 
your own good and the good of others, — when, with 
such awful realities in view, you can calmly and 
hopefuUy look upwards to that friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother, and appeal to Him, " Thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love thee :" 
then you will pre-eminently experience the value of 
personal religion, the worth of an assured hope of 
salvation, through the great Mediator of the New 
Covenant, You will have the testimony of your 
conscience, that, in Christian simplicity and in godly 
sincerity, you have aimed to have your conversation 
in the world ; that amidst weakness and ignorance, 
poverty and temptations, you have tried to live as in 
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His sight, and to labour for that bread which can 
never perish : and you will, through grace, at length 
for ever close your eyes to fear and suffering, looking 
for His mercy, who alone can wash us from our 
countless sins In His own blood, and make us ^^ kings 
and priests unto God and his Father," " My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me; and I give unto them eternal life; and they 
ahall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my hand." 
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CONCLUSION. 

And now, gentle reader, having ended this survey 
of some few of your di£ScuIties, It only remains to 
say, " FarewelL" Amidst so much that is grave, 
and so much that is gay, it can hardly be ex- 
pected your displeasure has not been occasionally 
provoked at the plain things which have been 
said, and the plain admonitions which have been 
hazarded. Yet, be not angry with any one who 
seeks to do you a good o£Sce : count no man 
your enemy because he tells you the truth. It is 
very far from pleasant to have the secret and mis- 
chievous wound laid open, even by the keenest edge 
and the most skilful hand ; how much less, when by 
ruder means and a rougher process ? It is far from 
easy to suggest any remedy for the cares and sor- 
rows which we see are harassing our closest and 
best-known friend : then, how much harder is it to 
mitigate them in the same way, where we and the 
suflferer are individually unknown the one to the 
other? Yet what lurking evils are there now at 
work In the land, hindering and marring the work 
of teachers in our elementary schools, both for 
time and eternity; in some cases well known, in 
others barely evident, in others altogether hidden 
from every eye but his who commits them, and His 
who In every place beholdeth the evil and the good ! 
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And what perplexing cares, vexations, and sorrows 
are on every side, weighing down the energies and 
happiness of many a patient and anxious labourer in 
the field of education; sometimes with but little 
sympathy and less assistance, at others where they 
are concealed from, or at least unnoticed by, all with 
whom he has to do in this world! Say, who can 
look upon such things without regret? who can 
hear of their mischief and misery, their poignancy 
and end, without a wish to do good to so large and 
meritorious a band of persons, though in some thmgs 
they be miserably mistaken? Take then, gentle 
reader, the will for the deed, though no good service 
has been rendered. Let not plainness of speech 
poison the motive which employed it; and do not 
attribute to it any reckless indifference to your 
views and feelings, whether right or wrong, or any 
attempt to add one straw to your burdens, or the 
wilful suggestion of impossible alternatives. Rather, 
give full scope to that charity which thinketh no 
evil, but believeth all things and hopeth all things. 
Then, possibly, as the bee gathers honey from many 
a source that man despises, you may be led to see 
some things otherwise than now you do; to rouse 
your dormant energies ; to determme on a higher 
standard ; and to hope for such results to your la- 
bours as shall not only prove a blessing to your 
country, but shall continue to flourish when the earth 
and the works that are therein shall be burned up. 

The sceptical, the liberal, and the open infidel, 
into whose hands these pages may fall, will no 
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doubt for the most part be much offended with the 
religious observations, and the Scriptural words^ 
which are purposely scattered over them; and be 
half-disposed to cast the book aside as a tissue of 
superstitious and impracticable absurdities, or an 
attempt to prop up a sinking enthusiasm, which the 
wisdom of the present age has detected to be wotn- 
oUt and useless. Not that they will be all equally 
disgusted at the interweaving of Divine truth with 
their scholastic duties ; or will all equally give way 
to that sneering spirit which so painfully marks the 
shallow and inflated learning of many in these latter 
days. Some amongst them, haply, may feel inclined 
once more to test the validity of their conclusions 
upon the most important of all subjects^ by the only 
l*ule, and in the only way, whereby they can unfail* 
ingly arrive at the truth ; and whereby, also, they 
may be convinced of the desperate peril they run, 
by staking their own eternal interests^ as well as 
those of others, upon a cast of the hazardous dice 
of man's wit and man's corruption* Thus may they 
be led to inquire what they have gained, and what 
they have done, by an endeavour to live without 
God in the world; until, at length> believing the 
inspired declaration, that "the world by wisdom 
knew not God," they may seek it, for themselves 
and for their children, where it is offered " without 
money and without price*" As to the more careless 
and obdurate in that unhappy party, whose increas-* 
Ing number we are prepared by the language of 
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Prophecy to look for, they may, it is feared, con- 
tinuo their contempt and their scorning, until ca- 
lamity overtakes them, or they are suddenly cut off, 
and that without remedy. But, however sure they 
may feel that ground to be, upon which they are 
walking towards an unseen world, and would teach 
others to walk likewise, and however gaily they may 
sneer at the practice and inculcation of piety, let 
the scoffers answer this question — " If the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly and the 
sinner appear ? " 

The secular teacher who, catching the spirit of 
the age, has brought himself to believe that religion, 
and what is commonly termed education, are such 
separate matters that they ought to be divorced ; 
that the one only encumbers the other, and should 
not be introduced into elementary schools for the 
poor, — will hardly fail to object deeply both to the 
opinions and the counsels he may here meet with : 
and this not so much as to the details, in themselves 
considered, as to the principle and issue of the whole 
question. He may, however, it is hoped, be in- 
duced to re-consider the purpose he has in view, 
that is, if he be truly a sincere and earnest man ; 
and how far the system he advocates, and is pursuing, 
has hitherto answered its professed end, or is capable 
of doing so. He may, perhaps, be brought conscien- 
tiously to weigh his dogma, that the schoolmaster 
is not concerned in the teaching of such truths, how- 
ever important they may be ; and likewise to exa- 
mine practically, what present happiness and satis- 
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faction, to say nothing of consoling anticipations 
touching the. Future, have attended the narrow 
bounds within which he has hitherto confined his 
labours and expectations. Then, it may be, he will 
see how utterly hopeless is every scheme of reform- 
ation when disconnected from the true knowledge of 
God, as revealed in His word ; how human learning 
may be elevated, and purified, and hallowed by 
Divine ; and what infinitely higher hopes, and more 
blessed rewards, are attached to the successful teach^ 
ing of Heavenly wisdom. So doing, he may be 
brought to adopt a more Scriptural method in the 
education of his little flock ; and may look for 
brighter success and fuller satisfaction to that blessed 
God of whom it is written, " Unto man, he said. 
Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to 
depart from evil is understanding." 

The religious and energetic teacher will not, it is 
expected, find every observation and opinion in ac- 
cordance either with his own views and experience 
of men and things, or with his expectations as to 
the way in which errors may be amended, and those 
many diflSculties encountered which beset the school- 
master's path, if a pious, zealous, and consistent 
person. But the differences will be of that kind, 
and extent, which most likely will remedy one an- 
other, the more they are considered, and the more 
they are compared with the contradictory conclu- 
sions to which his fellow-labourers of all sorts have 
come. From the drift of the main arguments he 
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will seldom wander far in practice, and in the results 
he aims to accomplish ; and if they assist him to rouse 
and fortify and expand his own energies, not a little 
will still be gained. Notwithstanding his exceptions 
to some things, it is likely that even from these more 
good may accrue both to him and to the lambs of the 
fold entrusted to his care, than at first he might be 
disposed to allow could be the case: that he will 
more than ever seek to train them as good citizens, 
not only for this world, but for that which is to 
come; and that he himself will be increasingly 
watchful to have his last works more than the first. 

Meanwhile the days are but few, and they evil, 
wherein it will be given to any to labour in this 
good cause. The time is short, under every view of 
it, for none knows what shall be on the morrow ; 
but as the world grows older in iniquity, the time 
becomes still shorter for good men to labour in behalf 
of their day and generation. The night is far spent, 
the day is at hand. The din of strife is increasing 
on every side ; men of all grades , and of every sort, 
are beginning to join the ranks of their party, and to 
take up their ground. Predicted events are hurry- 
ing on to their end, and those which yet remain to 
be accomplished may possibly run together very 
fast. The enemy must come in like a flood, by-and- 
by ; and, according to the warnings of Holy Writ, 
the days of conflict and suffering will be sharp, 
though short. Happy, then, will those servants of 
their Lord be, who, when He comes to restore all 
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things, shall be found watching ! " If he shall 
come in the second watch, or come in the third 
watch, and find them so, blessed are those servants : 
verily, I say unto you, that he shall gird himself, 
and make them to sit down to meat, and will come 
forth and sprve them," 
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Graham. With npwurds of MO Woodcuts. 8vo. oti. half-bound. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

From the Creation to the present Timet with Additions and Corrections from the must authen* 
tic Writers t including the Computation of St. Paul, as connecting the Period from tlie 
Exode to the Temple. Under the reviolon of Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. New Edition, corrected. Imperial Svo. 3)«. M. hMmotote: 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT: 

With copious English Notes, Critical, PhUologiral, and Explanatory. Formed for the uae 
of advanced Students of Divinity and Candidates for Holv Orders. By the Rev. 8. T. 
Blonmfield. D.D. F.S.A. New Edition. S vols. Svo. with a Map of Palestine, 40«. ctoth. 

THE RKV. DR. BLOOHFIF.LD'S ADDITIONAL ANNOTATIONS ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT: being a Supplement to his larger Edition of the Greek Testament with English 
Notes. New Edition. Svo. Ids. cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES 

AND SCHOOLS ; with shorter English Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory. 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D.D., F.S.A. New Edition, enlarged, wHh a New Mapau4 
an Index. Foolscap Svo. 10«. M. cloth. 



BOURNE.— A TREATISE ON THE SCREW PROPELLER: 
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With various Sugge stions of Improvement. By John Bourne, G.K. Editor of Tkt Arlitan 
Ctub'$ Trrathe on tht Stemm Kngime. With 20 large Plates and numerous Woodcuts 
4to. priLC 33«. cloth. 
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BOURNE.-A CATECHISM OF THE STEAM-ENGINE, 

lUoBtntive of the Scienti6e Principles upon which it* Operatiou depends, aud the Practical 
Details of its Xtnictwre, in its Applications to Mines, Milln, Steam NaTigation, and Railways ; 
vith rariotts Sufgestions of Inproveaent. By John fiouraCt C . £. Third Kditlon. Foolscap 
»vo. 6«. clotk. 

BRANDE. — A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART: Comprising the History, Description and Scientific Principles of every 
Branch of Hnmaii Knuwledjre t with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in 

feneral use. Edited by W.T. Brande, K.R.S.L. and E.; assisted by Dr. J. Cauvin. Second 
dition, revised and corrected) including a Supplement, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
8vo. price tQ$, cloth. 

The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 3a. 9J. 

BULL— HINTS TO MOTHERS. 

For the Management of their Health during the Period of Pregnancy and In the Lying-in 
Room: with an Exposure of Popular Errors In connexion with those subjects, etc.; and Hints 
upon Nursing. By Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 5«. cloth. 

BULL.— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

In HEALTH and DISEASE. Bv Thomas Bull, M.D. late Physician Accoucheur to the 
Fiuflbury Midwifery lostitutiou. Mew Edition, revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

BUNSEN.— HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE ; 

Or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severns . 
And Ancient aud Modern Christianity and Divinity compared. By C. C. J , Bunsen, D.C.L. 
With the Effigy of Hippolytus. 4 vols, post 8vo. 42a. cloth . 

'BUNSEN.— EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Boolcs. By C. C. J. Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated 
from the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Ksq. M.A. Vol. I. containing the First Book, or 
Sources and Primeval Facts of Kgyptiau History} with an Eityptiaii Grammar and Dictionary 
and a comnlete List of Hierovlyphical Signs i an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the 
complete Text of Manetho ano Eratosthenes, Agyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, etc., and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many Illustrations. 8vo. 28i. cloth. 

•«* The SECOND VOLUME, comprising the Second and Third Volumes of the original 
German Edition, revised and corrected by the Author, is preparing for publication. 

BURTON.— THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

From tbe Revolution to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection (1689—1748.) By 
John Hill Button, Author of Tk« lAft uf David Urnmt, etc. 'i vols. 8vo. [/» the pr«t$. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, carefully revised throughout, with such Alterations introduced 
as continually proinreskive Discoveries aud the latest Information have rendered necessary. 
Edited by the Author's Son. the Kev. T. Butler. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comprising Kifty-one full-coloured Maps; with complete In- 
dexes. New Edition, ueariy all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved; with Correc- 
tions from the most authentic Sources in both the Ancient and Modern Maps, many 
of which are entirely new. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Butier. Royal 4to. 
34s. half bound. 

c. ...*.i (The Modem Atlas, 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. I3>. half-bound. 
Bcpwraieiy ^^^^^ Ancient Atlas, 23 fuU-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. lit. half -bound. 

THE CABINET GAZETTEER: 

A Popular Exposition of all tbe Countries of the Worid ; their Gorernment, Population, 
Revenues, Commerce and Industries; Agricultural, Manufactured, and Mineral Products i 
Religion, Laws, Manners, and Social Sute s with brief Notices of their History aud 
Antiquities. From the latest Authorities. By the Author of Th* Cabinet LawffT. In One 
Volume, with a coloured Map. Fcap.Svo. price 10«. M. cloth ; or 13«. calf lettered. 
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Ak alphabetical catalogue 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



Mmsbs. LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ahd LONGMANS. 



ADDISON.~THE HISTORY OF THE KNTGHTS TEMPLARS, 1^ 



ANCELL.— A TREATISE ON TUBERCULOSIS, 
ANTHONY.— FOOTSTEPS TO HISTORY: 

■b«ck.f-DlUi»>iuir, itnitnii'MiuariirR.ni. Br Lnslw Anlbimv. Tbc Sntniid iiliiUul, ■ 
Uiuiii(hlT mUfd, ailb coDiidinbli AJdlOsii. FoDlmp Sn. piltc ii. SI. cl«k. 

THE ARTISAN CLUB. — A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 



JOANNA BAILLIE'S DRAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS, 




THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popnlar Digest of tbe Lain of Enrluid, Chrll and Criminal i witli a DIcdiyBarj of Law 
Terma, Maxiau, Statntea, and JudiciaTAatiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, SUaip 
Duties* Kzcise Licences, and Post-Horae Datlest Post'Oifice Regnlations, and Prison 
Discipline. Fifteenth Edition, with SapplemenU. Fcap. 8to. 10s. 9d. cloth. 

CAIRD.— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 and 1851: 

Its Condition and Prospects. Br James Caird. Bsq.. of Baldoon, AKricoltnral Com- 
nissioner of The Timr$. Second Edition. 8to. l4f. clotn. 

THE CALLING AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GOVERNESS. 

By Arnica. Fcap. 8to. price 4$. 6d. cloth. 

CATLOW.— POPULAR CONCHOLOGY; 

Or, tbe Shell Cabinet arranged : being an Introduction to the modem Sjstem of Concholonr ; 
with a SIcetch of the Natural Histonr of the Animals, an Account of the Formation of the 
Shells, and a complete DescriptiTC List of tbe Families and Genera. By Agnes Catlow. 
With 813 Woodcuts. Foolscap 8to. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CAYLEY.— DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY. 

Translated in tbe Orisinal Ternary Rhyme.* By C. B. Cayley.B.A. Vol. I. THE VISION 
OF HELL. Fcap. 8to. 6$. doth.— Vol. 11. THE PURGATURY. Fcap. 8to. price Of. cloth. 

CECIL.— STABLE PRACTICE. 

Or, Hints on Training for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road, with Observations on Racing 
and Hunting, WastioK, Race Ridinu, and Handicapping. Addressed to Owners of Racers. 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who are concerned in Racing, SteeplcChasing, ana 
Fox Hunting. By Cecil. Fcap. 8to. with Plate, price &$. half-bound. 

CECIL. — THE STUD FARM ; OR, HINTS ON BREEDING 

HORSES FOR THE TURF, THE CHASE, AND THE ROAD. Addressed to Breeders 
of Race Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cecil. Fcap. 8to. with Plate, 5i. half-bound. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improTcd. Foolscap Sro.witb 22 Plates,7<.6d. cloth ; withcolonred Plates, 1S«. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.— THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

OF ST. PAUL: Comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Translation 
of his Epistles inserted in Cbronologlcal order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. Cnnybeare, M.A. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and the Rev. J. S. Howsno, M.A. Principal of 
the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With 40 Engravings on Steel and 100 Woodcuts, 
including Views nf the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawinga 
made on tbe spot by W. H. Bartlett, and other Travellers j also Maps, Charts, Plans, 
Coins, Antiquities, etc. 2 vols. 4to. price 2f.8s. cloth. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

Comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the di£ferent Epochs of 
Life, with numerous approved Formula of the Medicines recommended. By James Copland, 
M.D.. etc. etc. Vols.i.andll. 8vo. 3f. cloth ; and Parts X. to XVI. 4«.M.each. 

CORNER.— THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

Bv Miss Julia Comer, Author of *' Questions on the History of Europe," etc. With Two 
Illustrations engraved on Steel. Square fcap. 8vo. b». cloth. 

CRESY.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

HISTORICAL, THKORETiCAL, and PRACTICAL. By Edward Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. 
With upwards of 8000 Engravings on Wood, explanatory of the Principies, Machinery, and 
Constructions which come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 8vo. 3i. 13«. 6d. cloth. 
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THE CRICKET-FIELD; 

Or, the Science and HUtorj of the Game. TUnatrated with Diagrama, and enliTcned with 
Anecdotes. By the Author of PrlntipUt of Setentijte Batting. Fcap. 8to. with Plate, 
C«. half>boand. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHAP- 

LAINt in Two Parts > the First Part beinr Church Serrices adapted for Domestic Use, 
with Prayers for erery Dar of the Week, selected ezclasWely from the Book of Common 
Prayer. Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for erery Sunday In the Year. By 
the ReT. Thomas Dale, M.A., Caiion-ftesidentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 3d Edition. 
Post 4to. 31«. cloth I or, bound by Hayday, Sis. M. calf lettered ; 60s. morocco. 

o-_,-_t-i_ /THE FAMILY CHAPLAIN, price ISs. cloth, 
separately -^^^^ DOMBSTiC LITURGY, price 10». M. cloth. 

DAVIS. — CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE THE 

PEACE. By Sir J. F. Da^ls, F.R.S. Bart., late H. M. Plenipotentiary In China ; Govemor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of Hongkong. 3 toIs. post 8to. with Woodcuts, 
price Sis. cloth. 

DELABECHE.— THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Delabeche, F.R S. Director-General of the Geological Surrey of the 
United Kingdom. New Edition i with numerous Woodcuts. 8to. 18s. cloth. 

DELABECHE.—REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL, DEVON AND WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henry T. De la Beche, F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surrey of the United Kingdom. With Maps, Wood- 
cuts, and 13 large Plates, 8to. 14s..cloth.^ 

DE LA RIVE.— A TREATISE ON ELECTRICITY, IN THEORY 

AND PRACTICE. By Auguste De la Rire, Professor in the Academy of Genera. In 
Two Volumes, with numerous Wood Engrarings. Vol. i. 8to. price 18t. cloth. 

DENNISTOUN.— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO; 

Illustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, from MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
James Dennistoun, of Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engrarings on Wood. 8 toIs. square crown 8to. 3/. St. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Br the Author of Letters to .mjr Unknown Frlenifs, etc. Second Edition, enlarged, 
l&no. price Half-a-Crown, doth. 

DOUBLEDAY, WESTWOOD, AND HEWITSON— THE GENERA 

OF BUTTERFLIES, OR DIURNAL LRPIDOPTKRA t Compriiiing their Generic Charac- 
ters, a Notice of the Habits aud Transformations, and a Catalogue of the Species, of each 
Genus. By Edward Doubieday, F.L.8., F.Z.S. late Assistant in the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum ; and John O. Westwood, President of the Entomological Society of 
London. Illustrated with Eii{htr-six coloured Plates from Drawings by W. C.Hewltson, 
Author of BritUh Oologf. 3 rols. Imperial 4to. price Ibl. lit. half-bound in morocco. 

EASTLAKE. — MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Sir C. L. Eastlake , President of the Royal Academy. 8ro. 16«. cloth . 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH ; OR, A VISIT TO A RELIGIOUS 

SCEPTIC. New Edition. Post 8ro. price 9«. M. cloth. 

** It b abtoluleljf neeeuarf to meet them** [injidel writers of the modem tehoot] ** on their 
Own gronndt and fight them with their own weapont. And this it what the tittle booh at the 
head of thit artiete profanes to do / and it doer it» work well. It i$ learned and lugicalt and 
at the iame tim" livrlg and entertaining. It» ironp <* very powerful and cutting^ atid ytft it 
it not open to the apparent objection of grave ana seriuw tubjeeti beinf treated ftippantlp. 
lyhiht from the nature of tne subject, it might fairlff be entitled Theological Fragments, 
from the method in which the subject U treated it it as interesting as a collection of scenet of 
tocietjf.'" Britannia. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE 

NEW TBSTAMENTi being aa atteapt at • Verbal Conaexioa bctwe«a the Greek 
and the Enf Uih Texts i ineladiof a Coaeordanc* to the Proper Names, wHh ladczes, 
Greek-Enffliiih and Enriith>Greek. Second Edition, carefally rsTised t with a now ladex, 
Greek and Enfllsh. Royal 8to. |2t. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- 

CORDANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; beiiiff an attempt at a Verbal Connexion be- 
tween the Original and the English Translations t with indexes, a List of the Proper Names 
aud their Occarrences, etc. etc. STols.rojalSro. 81. ISs.M. doth; large paper, 41. lU. M. 

EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON. 

Comprising the Theory, Principles, and Practice of Flv-FlsUng for Salmon i with UsU 
of good Salmon Flies for e^enr good River in the F.mpire ; with the Natural Histmy of 
the Salmon, all iU known Habiu described, aud the best war of artificially Breeding it 
cxplnined. With mimeroos coloured Bngrarings of Salmon Flies and Salmon Fry. By 
Kphemera. assisted by Andrew Youuar# of InTershin, Manager of the Duke of SnthcrUad^s 
Salmon Fisheries. Foolsci^ 8vo. witn coloured Plates, 14«. cloth. 

EPHEMERA.— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING: 

Tearhing Fir Fishing. Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and Salmon Flshinar. With the Nntaral 
History of River Fmb, and the best Modes of Catching them. By Ephemera. New 
Edition, enlarged and improved. Foolscap fro. with Weeii Engravings, 9*. cloth. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF LIFE. 

By the Author of Amy Herbert, Oertrude, tie. Fcap. 8vo. price 7<- M. cloth. 

FELICE'S HISTORY OF THE f>ROTESTANTS OF FRANCE 

From 1621 to 1851. Translated from the Second, revised, and corrected Kditiun, by E. 
West. 2 vols, post Svo. lln the pre»$. 

FORBES— DAHOMEY AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Being the Jnnroals of Two Missions to the Kiug of Dahomey, aud Residence at his Cultal, 
in the Years 1849 and 1860. By Frederick K. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.ti.S. With 10 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 3 vols, post Svo. 2l«. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPH.— NORWAY IN 1848 & 1849: 

ContiUning Rambles among the Fields and Fjords of the Central and Western Districts; 
and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social Organisation 
By Thomas Forester, Esq. t and Ueutenant M. S. Bidduiph, Royal Artillery. With Wood 
Engravings, and 10 coloured Plates. 8vo. 18«. cloth. 

FOSS.— THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND: 

With Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A., of the Inner Temple. 
Vols. I. II. ill. and IV. Svo. 6««. cloth. 

FRANCIS. -THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 

Us Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. Svols. Svo. 2U. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

its Sucial Relations and Revelations. By John Francis. 3 vols. Svo. 24«. cloth. 

FRANCIS. — CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE 

STOCK EXCHANGE. By John Francis. Second Edition, bvo. 12s. cloth. 

FREEMAN.— THE LIFE OF THE REV. WILLLAM KIRBY, 

M.A., F.R S., F.L.S., etc. Rertor of Barham t Anthor of one of the Bridgewatcr Treatises, 
and Joiut-Anthor of the Jntraduetion to Kntemolcfff' By the Rev. John Freeman, M.A., 
Rector of Ashwicken, Norfolk, and Rural Dean. With a Portrait of Mr. Kirfoy (engraved 
by Henry Robinson) , a Fac-simile of his Handwriting, and a View ot Barham fWsena^. 
It Svo. price 16<. cloth. 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

lUnatrMed by VITood Kntrvriagt, iiroai Detigns bf Mrmberi of th« Btrhlng Clnb. Edited 
br Botum Comcj, Esq. ttqwvb crows Svo. 8U. doth ; or Sda. bound lii Boroeco* bj 
Uayday. 

GOSSE.— A NATURALIST'S SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

Bj P. H. GoMe, Eaq. WHh coloured PUtes. Post Sro. 14i. doth. 

GRAHAM.— STUDIES FROM THE ENGLISH POETS: 

Ccmpriaing SelectiotiH from Milton. Sbniiapcare, Pope, Gray, Goidamith, Cnwper, and 
Collins; vltbthe atriiiinrly beautif« Paasagea printed in iulics i Fzplanatorjr Notes and 
lUoatriuiona I and Examination Questions for exercise in Ennlish Composition. ttyG. F. 
Gralwm. 12mo. price Js. cloth. 

GRAHAM.— ENGLISH; OR, THE ART OF COMPOSITION. 

Explained in a Series of instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graiaam. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Foolscap tiro. 0a. cloth. 

MR. W. R. GREG'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDIN- 
BURGH RBVIEW.-BSSAYS OS POLITICAL AND bOCIAL BCIBNCR, contributed 
chiefly to the Mdimtmrgh Review. By William R. Greg. 2 Tola. Svo. price S4f . cloth. 

GURNEY.— HISTORICAL SKETCHES; 

illustrating some Memorable Events and Epochs, from aj>. 1400 to a.s. 1546. By the Rct. 
John Hampden Gamey, M.A., Rector of bt. Mary*!, Mary.le-boae. Fcap. 8tq. 7'. M* cloth. 

GWILT.— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE: 

Historical, Theoretical, and Prnctical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. GwUt. Second Edition, with 
bupplementsl View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture t Comprlalni; 
npwarda of 8U addiUonal Woodcuts. Svo. &'2$. M. cloth.— The SUPPLEMENT separately, 6«. 

SIDNEY HALL'S GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF 

FIFTYTHKKK MAPS (size 2U in. by 76 in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully 
coloured; and an Alphaoctical Index of all the Names contained in the Mapa. New 
Edition, corrected frum the best and moat recent Authorities} with the Railways laid 
down, and many entirely new Maps. Colombier 4to. 61. &$. haU>bound in russin. 

HAMILTON.— DISCUSSIONS IN PHILOSOPHY AND 

LITERATURK, EDUCATION AND UNIVERSITY RbKORM. Chiefly from the 
Edinburgh Review i corrected, vindicated, enlarged, in Notes and Appendices. By Sir 
WUIiam Hamilton, Bart. Bvo. 18s. cloth. 

HARRISON.— THE LIGHT OF THE FORGE; 

Or, Counsels drawn from the Sick*Bed of E. M. By the Rev. WlUlam Harrison, M.A., 
Rector of Birch, Essex, and Domestic Chaplain to H.H.U. the Duchess of Cambridge. 
With 2 Wood iingravings. Foolscap Svo. price &$. cloth. 

HARRISON.— ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen 's College, Oxford. Post Svo . 8«. M. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

Bv Harry Hieover. With Two Plates, one representing The Right Sort'j the other, Th* 
Wrung Sort. Fcap. Svo. &$. half bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— PMCTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. * 

By Harry Hieover. With S Platea, one representing Ooimg iike Wtkmtn ; the other, 
Ouimg tike Mvjft, Foolscap Svo. 5«. half- bound. 
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HARRY HIEOVER— THE STUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUR- 

POSR8 AND PRACTICAL MENi beinff « Guide to the Cholre of « Hone for ue more 
tlMn for ihoir. Br Harry Hieorer . With 3 Pl«tei, one repreMBtiuc A prettff gmai tort /»r 
moitfmrpoMt / the other, Hagther m bad tort /or any purpo$e. Fcap. 8to. m. lialf-bouiid. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hint* on the Management of the Stable. By Harrr Hleorer. With • 
Portrait of the Author on his faTOurite Hone Hmrlequbt. Second Edinon. FoolaoHp 8to. 6f . 
half*bound. 

HARRY HIEOVER.— STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

C>r. SPKCTACLES for YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By Harry HieoTor. Now Edition. 3 vol*. 
8to. with Portrait, 34*. cloth. 

HAWKER.— INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Gum and Shootinir . By Lieut. Col. P. Hawlcer. 9th edition, corrected, 
enlar8|ed, and improved ; with Eigfhty-five Platea and Woodcata, by Adiard and Branatoni 
from Drawinga by C . Varley , Oickea, etc. 8to. SU. cloth. 

HAYDN'S BOOK OF DIGNITIES: 

Contdning Roiia of the Official Personagea of the British Empire, CItII, Eccleslastfeal, 
Judicial, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Timet 
compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offices. Together with the Sovereigns of 
Europe, from the Foundation of their respective i^tates ; the Peerage of England and of 
Great Britain i and nnmemua other Lists. Being a New Edition, improved and continued, 
of BRATSON'8 POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of The DUitionmrt 
tf Datea, and other Works. 8vo. S6a. half-liound. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. etc. New Edition t with Plates and Engravings on Wood. 
8to.U«. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By AyvySf. <« Manners make the Man." New Edition, 
revised (with AddiUona) by a Lady of Rank. Foolscap 8vo. 3<. 6d. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY DURING MY 

TIME. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
Vol.1, post 8vo. 9t. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of such Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fallen 
within his Lordship's Observation. Edited by his Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. 
With Fae-almile. l^cond Edition. Poat 8vo. lOs. M. cloth. 

HOLLAND.— CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S. ; Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and Physician lu 
Ordinarv to His Royal Highness Prince Albert. Founded chiefly on Chaptera contained in 
Jf etffesf NoU$ mnd Refiectiona, by the same Author. 8vo. price 10s. 6<f . cloth. 

HOOK.— THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY; 

A Conrae of Lectures on the principal Events of Paasion Week. By Walter Farauhar 
Book, D.D., Chaplain iu Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6«. doth. 

HOOKER.— KEW GARDENS: 

Or • Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
K.H. D.CJi. F.R.A. & L.S. etc. etc. Director. New Edition i with numerous Wood- 
16mo. price Sixpence. 
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HOOKER AND ARNOTT.— THE BRITISH FLORA; 

ComprUinff the Phsnoframons or Flowering Planta, and the Feroi. The Sixth Edition 
with Additions «nd Correetioni, and nomeroas Firurei, itiuitrmtiTe of the UmbelUferoas 
Plauu, the Compoiite Plant*, the Graaiei, and the Ferns. By Sir W.J. Hooker, F.R.A. 
and L.S. etc., and O. A. WTaliier Amott, JUL.D. 12mo. with U Platei, 14*. dothi or with 
the Plates coloured, price 21«. 

HORNE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. By the Rer. Thomas Hartwell 
Home, B.D. of St. Jolin's College, Cambridge. New Edition, rcTised and corrected { with 
Maps and Fac-similes. 5 toIs. tiro. 8/. S>. cloth { or 6/. bound in calf. 

HORNE.-A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE 

STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By the Rct. Thomas Hartwell Home, B.D. of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Being au Aualjsis of bis InirodHetion to the Critical StMtfjr and 
Knowledge of the Holg Seriptures. New Edition. l2mo. with Maps and EngruTings on 
Wood, »s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

Bj Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs bj Anna Marj Howitt. Square ]6mo.6«. cloth. 

« 

WILLLA.M HOWTTT'S BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK ; 

Being the real Life of a Countrr Boy, written by Himself t Exhibiting all the Amusements. 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. New Edition. Fcap. 8to. with 40 
Woodcuts, 6*. cloth. 

HOWITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes iliustratlTe of Striiting Passages in English History and 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition { with 40 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 21«. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 hlghly-finished Woodcuts, from Drawings 
made on the spot. Medium 8to. 31s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Editiou, corrected and revised. With Kngrarings on Wood by 
Bewick and Williams ) uniform with FititB to Hemarkable Placet. Medluiu svo. 21«. cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J . C . Hudson, Esq., late Of the Legacy Duty Office, London { Author of Plain Direetiona 
for Atakimg miU. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. as. cloth. 

HUDSON.— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In conformltT with the Law t with a dear Exposition of the Law relating to the Distribution 
of Personal bstateinthecase of Intestacy, two Forms of Wills, aiid much useful Information 
etc. By J. C.Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcap. 8to. Ss. 64. cloth. 

*«* The above Two Workt may be had in One Folmmef price J$,elotk, 

HUGHES (E.)— A NEW SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, 

POLITICAL, AND COMMICRCIAL UKOGRAPHY. By Edward Hughes, F.R.O.S., Head 
Master of the Roral Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital. Containing Seviuteen 
coloured Maps, with a descriptive Letterpress. The Maps engraved on Steel by E. Weller, 
F.R.O.B. Hoyai 8vo. price lOi. 6d. half-bound. 

HUGHES (W.)— A MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRA- 

PHY: comprehending an Inquiry into the Construction of Maps { with Rules for the 
Formation of Map Projections. By William Hughes, F.K.U.S. late Profeskor of Geography in 
the CoUege for CivU Engineers. Second Edition} with 6 Plates. Fcap. 8to. price 4$.6d. 
cloth. 
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HUMBOLDT'S ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Land* mnd Different CHmatei , with Scientific fitueidntiam. Tniniilated,witta tbe 
J, Antbor'i amotion and eo-npentlon, and at hit ezpreaa deairc, by Mrs. ttablne. 14mo. 
6«. doth I or In S toU. St. 6d, each cloth } St. 94. each tnrtd. 

HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Phyairal Description of the UniTcne. Ttanalated, with the Antbor'i 
sanction and co>operatinn, by Mm. Habine. New Rdition. V«Ia. I. and II. 16mo. 3*. 9d. 
each cloth ; 2«. M. each tewed : or in post 8to. price 19*. each- Vol. III. post 8to. 12t. M. 
cloth t or in Ifimo. Part I. Stt.M. sewed, St. M. cloth { and Part II. St. sewed, 4s. doth. 

HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKS- 

PEARR: with an eiabomtelT iilvmfnated Border in tbe chararteriiitic Style of the 
Eiixabethan Period, and other fimbellislunents; bound inTerymassire carved and pierced 
covers, containing in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The Ulnminatious itnd 
Ornaments designed and exccnted by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square post 8to. price One 
Guinea. 

MRS. JAMESONS LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Contidning St. Benedict and the early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders, tbe Benedictines in Rniriand and in Germany i the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
AnirtiHtlnes: Orders derived from tlie Auguiitine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders i the Jesuits ; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Sbcond Snnins of Sacred and 
L^fendarjf Art. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with 11 Etchings by tbe Author 
and ti8 Woodcuts. Square crown.Svo. 38t. doth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martrrs. First Sbbiss. Containing, Legends of the 
Angela and Ardumgeia ; the EvaugeHats and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin ratliers ; the 
Magdalene; the Patron Saints; the Virgin Patronesftes ; the Martyrs; the Bishops ; the 
Hermits ; and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, with numerous Wood* 
cuts, and 16 Etchings by the Author. Square crown Sto. 28t. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESONS LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third and coneluding Sbribs of Sacred 
and Lr^endarp Art. With 66 Drawings by the Author > 16:i Wood Eiigravings. SquMre 
8to. price 28t. cloth. 

LORD JEFFREY'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

REVIEW. A New Edition, complete in One Volume, uniform with Mr. Macaulay*s Essays, 
and Sir James Mackintosh's and the Rev. Sydney Smith's Works: with a Portrait engraved 
by Henry Robinson, and a Vignette View of Craigcrook, engraved by J. Cousen. Square 
crown 8vo. {Nemrif readg. 

*«* AhOf the Second Edition, in 3 troft. bmo. price 42t. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Page Rden, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, in Ten Volumes. Vols. II. to X. 8vo. price Half a- 
Guinea each. 

*,* The First Volume eompriiinr Bithof Heber't Life cfjeremg Taphr, extended bg the 
Editor, it neartff remdpfor publication, 

READINGS FOR EVERY DAY IN LENT. 

Compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author of Amp Herbert, 
The Child't Pint Hittorp of Rome, etc. Fcap. 8vo. 6t. doth. 

JOHNSTON.— A NEW DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Sutistical, and Historical i Forming a complete General Gazetteer 
of tbe World. By Alexander Keith Johnston. F.R S.B. F.R.G.S. F.G.S.( Geographer at 
/Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Mnjeotr. In One Volume comprising nearly 60,000 Names of 
Placet. 8vo. 86t. dotb ; or strongly half-bound in rnssia, price 41t. 
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KEMBLE.— THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND: 

A History of the Rngfliih CommonweaUh till the period of the Nemuui Conqiiest. Bt John 
MiicheU Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.S., ete. 3 toU. 8to. 38«. eloth. 

KIPPIS.— A COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND PSALMS FOR 

PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP, Selected and Prepved by Andrew KlppU. D.D., 
F.R.8., Abrahnm Reeii. D.D., F R.8., the Rer. Thomaii Jenria, and the Rev. Tbnmaa 
Morgan, IX.O. New Kdiilon ) IncladiBg a New Supplraent br the ReT. Edmnnd Keli, 
M.A. 18mo. 4m. cloth ; or 4t. 6d. bonod in roau. The SUPPLBBIRNT aeparatelj, price M. 

KIRBY AND SPENCE.--AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTO- 

MOLOGY; or, Elementa of the Natural Hiatory of loaectt: eompriaing an account of 
nozioua and useful Inaecta, of their Metamorphntes, Food, Stratagema, Habitatloaa, 
Societiea, Motion*, Noitea. Hjrbematien, loktinct, etc. Bj W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.8. ft L.8. 
•ad W. 8penc«, Esq., F.R.8. ft L.8 . New Edition, enlarged. 3 Tolt. Sro. 81«. 64. eloth. 

L. E. L.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANUON: Comprtaing the IMPROVI8ATRICF., the VF.NBTIAN BRACELET, the 
GOLDEN VIOLKT, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Reaalni. New Edition, 
with 3 Vignette* bj Richard Dojle. StoI*. I6mo. 10*. dotkt morocco, 21*. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

8TATK OF DENMARK AND THE DUCHIR8 OF 8LBSWiCK AND HOLSTEIN. 
in 1»1 : Being the Third 8erie* of Notes of a TrmvMtr. By Samuel Laing, K*\. With a 
Plan ol the Battle of Idstedt. 8to. price 13«. cloth. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLL 

TICAL STATKOF THE EUROPKAN PF.OPLB IN 1848 AND 1849 > Being the Second 
Serie* of Notei of a Truveller. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 8ro. lii. cloth. 

LANG. — FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 

GOLDEN LANDS OF AUSTRALIA j the Rirht of the Colonies, and the Interest of Britain 
and of the World. By John Dunmore Lang, M.A., D.D. With a coloured Map. Post 8to. 
price 7«* 8<f • 'Cloth. 

LANG.— AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 

OF NEW SOUTH WALF.8 ; Including a Visit to the Gold Regions, and a Description of 
the Mine* I with an Eatimate of the probable Results «f the Great Discovery. By John 
Dunmore Lang, M.A., D.D. Third Edition (three-fourths entirely new) , bringing down the 
Historr of the Colony to July 1, 1853} with a large coloured May. 3 Tola, post 8to. price 
2U. cloth. 

LARDNER.— THE GREAT EXHIBITION AND LONDON IN 

]S51. Rrviewed by Dr. Lardner, Michel Chevalier, John Lemoinne, and Hector Berlioa. 
With Wood EngTavinga. Crown 8to. price 14«. cloth. 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lecture* on Subject* connected with Clinical Mediciue t Disease* of the H«ajrt. By P. M. 
Latham. M.D., Physician EKtraordinary to the Queen. New Edition. StoIs. I3m«. 18a. cloth. 

DR. FALCK LEBAHN.— GOETHE'S FAUST. 

With copious English Notes, Grammatical, Philoloaical, and Bzeiretical, far advanced 
Stndcnta of the German Unguage. By Faick Lebahn, Ph.D., Professor of the German 
Langmage { Author of PraeHee in German, etc. 8ro. price 16*. cloth. 

LEE.— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; OR, FIRST 

PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY: Comprising the Principles of Claasification, interspersed 
with amusing and instmctiTe Accounts of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee. 
New Eaition, enlarged ; with nauy additional WoodcuU. Foolscap 8to. 7$. 6d. cloth. 
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LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Autbor of L€tUr$ to My Unknown Friendi. Foolscap 8ro. 6t. eloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By ft Lady. Third Edition. Foolscap 8to. 6«. cloth. 

LINDLEY.— AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By Prof. J. LIndley, Ph.D.. F.R.S. L.S. etc. New Edition, with Corrections end numecous 
Additions. StuIs. 8vo. with Six Plates and nuneroas Woodcnts, 34s. doth. 

LINWOOD (W.)— ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS; 

Sive, Floriieriam e lusibns poeticis diversorum Oxoaiensium GrKciset Latinis deeerptnm. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. iEdis Cluistl Alommo. 8to. I4f. doth. 

LITTON.— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its idea. Attributes, and Ministnr: with a partlculmr reference to the ControTersr on 
the Sabiect between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rer. Edward Arthur Litton, MJi., 
Vice>Pruicipal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 8to. 16«. cloth. 



LORIMER.— LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Cluurles Lorimer. A New Edi* 
tiou. Foolscap 8to. 61. M. cloth. 

LOUDON.— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALENDAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide, as to what should be avoided as well as what should be done in a 
Garden in each Mouth : with plain Rules ho» to do what is requisite ; Directions for laying^ 
out and planting^ Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short account, in each Month, of the Qi>adrupeds« Birds, and Insecu,then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. 16mo. with numerous Wood Kngravings, 7s* 6if. doth. 

LOUDON— THE LADTS COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, author of *4 Gardenings for 
Ladies,'* etc. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8to., with Plate and Woodcuts, fit.^loth. 

LOUDON'S SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARDENERS, 

Foresters, Bailiffs, Land Stewards, and Farmers: in Arithmetic, Book-keepings, Geo. 
metry. Mensuration, Practical Trif^^onometry, Mechanics, Land-Surreyinr, LeTciling, 
Planning and Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; 
with Examples shewing their applications to Horticultural and Agricultoral Purposes. 
With a Portrait and a Memoir. 8to. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6tf. doth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS: 

Being the Arboretum et Fruttertum Britanuieum abridged: containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, scientifically and popularly descril»edi 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Aru. 8vo. with 3,000 Woodcuts, price 
Ml. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDENING: 

Comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Landscape Gardening : including all the latest improvements; a General History of Garden- 
ing In all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State; with Suggestions for its 
Future Progress in the British Isles. With miiny hundred KnrravingB on Wood. New 
Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. Ms. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA. OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprisiug the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer. Laying-out, Inpreremeat. 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the cultivation and economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, Induding all the latest improvements. Fifth 
Bdition t with upwards of 1,1(W Engravings on Wood. 8vo. 31. 10s. doth. 
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lAUlDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OK PLAKTS: 

iNrliidlui M Ike PliiBti wbleh arc now tomui In, or hnre been Introdnced lat«,6rcBt Britain, 
alTtni lliclr Nainral Hlitorjr, accompanied bj ancli UeacrtnUont, lEngraved Figures, aitd 
RIcmeHiarj Dctaili, a« mmj enable a befinncr,«ko Is a mercBnglish reader, to ducorer tbe 
uawe of CTflrjr Plant which be maf indin flower, and acqnire all the laformatioa res|nctinir 
ll whtflh Is usefnl and hMeresilng. Ifcw £dltkm, corrected tkronghovt and brooght down 
to Ihe jmt IMU, bf Mrs. London. [/« tkt prnt. 

lAUIDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VIU*A ARRHITKCTURK and FURNITURE. Contdniag Designs for CotUges, Viliu, 
Karm llonac*. Fanncrles, Country Inns, PnbUc Honses, ParochlaT Schools, etc. t with the 
rMinlslU Filtinri'nn, Flztnres, and Fmndtnre. and appropriate Offices, Gardens, and Garden 
HMnerri each Design accompanied br Analrtical and Critical Remarks. New Kditloa, 
•HIltd ky Mrs. London. Sro.with ijm Woodcnu, 8S«. cloth. 

H)lIl)()N'S HORTUS BRITANNICUS; 

Ori Ualalonifl of all the Plants indigenons to,ciiltiTated ln,orintrodnced Into Britain. An 
enllrelf new Kdltion corrected thronghonti with a Sopplessent, Including all the New 
Planls down to March, 1860 1 and a New 6a»eral Index to the whole Work. Kdtoed bj Mrs. 
LondoMi aMtoledbfW.H. Baxter and DaTldWooster. 8to. 81*. M. doth. 

The SUPPLEMENT separately, fHcc 14s. cloth. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE: 

rom^htndingthe CvltbatUm of Planu, the Hnsbandryof the Domestic Animals, and the 
XvoHomy of the Farm. By Darid Low, Esq. F.R.SJI. New Editton ; with 2Wl Woodcnu. 
■to. Sll. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

Frooi the Acreselon of James II. By Thomas Bablngton Macanlay. New Edition. Vols. I. 
■«dll. Sro.aa*. cloth. 

MR. MACAULATS CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

CONTRIBUTED TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. Three Editions, as foUowst— 

1. LIBRARY EDITION (the SeTeDth),ln 3 toIs.Sto. price 36«. cloth. 

S. Complete In ONE VOLUME, with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8? o. price 
21*. cloth \ or aOti handsomely bound in calf, by Uayday. 

I. A NEW EDITION, In S rols. fcap. 8ro. price 2U. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, 

IVRY and THE ARMADA. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. New Edition. 16mo. 
4«. M. cloth I morocco, 10*. 6d. (Aoimd iy Hapdag.) 

MR. MACAULATS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Hcharf, Jun. and eugraTed by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcap. 4to. 31«. boards; 
or 42«. Donnd In morocco, by Hayday. 

MACDONALD.— VILLA VEROCCHIO; OR, THE YOUTH OF 

LEONARDO DA VINCI t a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Maedonald. Fcap. 8to. 
6«. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH'S (SIR JAMES) MISCELLANEOUS WORKS: 

Including Ms Contributions to The EDINBURGH RKVIKW. A New Edition, complete 
in One Volume i with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8to. 21«. .cloths ur aOs. calf 
extra by Hayday. 

M'LEOD AND WELLER'S SACRED ATLAS.— AN ATLAS OF 

SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. Adapted for the use of Training Colleges, Pupil Teachers, 
and tbe Upper Classes in Klementary Schools. Comprising Kitteen colnnred Maps, and a 
Section, engraved on Ten Plates i with Illustrative Letterpress, by Walter M'Leod, 
F.R.G.S., Head Master of the Model School, and Matter of Method iu the HotsI Military 
Asylum, rhelsea. The Maps compiled and engraved by Edward Weller, F.R.G.8. Royal 
8ro. price 7'* half-bound. 
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M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 
TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the Twiont Covntriei, PUcei, and Principal Nctnnl 
UbtecU In the Worid. By J. R. M'CoUoch, Rea. lUnttnted with Six luye Mape. New 
Edition, with a Supplement, compriainir the Popalation of Great Britain from the Ceuans of 
1851. StoU.Sto. 6Sa. cloth.— The SUPPLKMKNT separateljr, price St. M. 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMSRCB, AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 
Illuetrated with Mapa and Plana. Bjr J. R. M'Culloch, Eaq. A New Edition, corrected, 
enlarged, and improTedt Inclndinfr a New Supplement. 8to. 60t. cloth i or 6i«. stronfflr 
half-bound in ruaaU.-The SUPPLEMENT leparatelj, price 4>. M. 

MCCULLOCH.— AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATIS- 
TICAL, of the BRITISH^MPIRE } exhibiting iu Extent, Phralcal Capacitiea, Popalation, 
Induatrjr, and Ciril and Religions luatitnUona. By J. R. M'Culloch, Sat* 84 Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greaUj improved. 3 toIb. 8to. 43$. cloth. 



MCCULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF TAXATION AND THE FUNDING SYSTEM. Br J.R. 
M*C«lloch, Esq. Second Edition, corrected, enlarged, and improred. 8ro. 18«. cloth. 

MCCULLOCH.— A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

WHICH DETERMINE THE RATE OF WAGES AND THE CONDITION OV THE 
LABOURING CLASSES, fij J. R. M*CuUoch, Esq. Veop. Sro. 8>. M. doth. 



MAITLAND.— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Deacription of the Primitive Church of Rome, illnatrated br its Sepulchral Remalni. 
Bj Charles Maitland. New Edition, reriaed t with numerona Woodcuta. 8ro. 14«. cloth . 

MRS. MARCET»S CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY: 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and illustrated bjExperi* 
meuts. New Edition, corrected. 2 toIs. foolscap 8vo.l4«. cloth. 

MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL 

ECONOMY: In which the Elements of that Science arc familiarlj explained. New 
Edition, rcTiaed, and enlarged. Foolscap 8vo. 7«> M> cloth. 

MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILO- 

hOPHYi In which the Elements of that Science are familiarlT explained, and adapted to 
the comprehension of Young Persons. New Edition, gieatlj improTcd. Fcap. 8vo. with 
23 Plates, lOs.M. cloth. 



MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY! comprehending the Elements of Botanjr, with their Application to 
Agriculture. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. with Four Plates, 9$, cloth. 

MRS. MARCET'S CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

New Edition, rerised and corrected. Foolscap 8to. with coloured Map shewing the 
comparatlTC Altitude of Mountains, 6«. M. cloth. 

MARIOTTL— FRA DOLCINO AND HIS TIMES : 

Being an Account of a General Struggle for Ecclesiastical Reform, and of an AntI«Heretlcal 
Crusade iu Italy, In the early part of the Fourteenth Century. By L. Mariotti, Author of 
Jtalf, Pa$t and Frnimt, etc. Post 8ro. price 10s. 64. cloth. 
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MARTINEAU.— CHURCH HISTORY IN ENGLAND, 

From the E«rlie*t Timea to the Period of the RefoniuUion. By the ^er. Arthur M wtlBeMi, 
MA., Ute Fellow of Trioitj College, Cambridge. IStoo. [/» tkt pr€»$. 

MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: 

A New and Popular Encyclopedia of Science and the bellee Lettrest hicludinr all. 
Branches of Science, and every eobject connected with Liteiatnre and Art. Mew 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 10a. cloth ; bound in roan, 12a. { calf lettered, 12a. M. 

MAUNDER'S HISTORICAL TREASURY; 

Comprleinff a General Introductorj Outline of Univenal History, Ancient and Modem, and 
a Seriea of aeparate Hiatorieaof ererr principal Nation thateziata; developing their Kiae, 
Progreaa. anil Preaent Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their reapectire 
inhabitanu, their Religion, Manner*, and Cnatoma. etc. An entirelf New Rdition i re< 
▼iked throughout, and brought down to the Preaent Time. Foolscap 8to. 10a. doth) bound 
U roan, 12a. i calf lettered, 12a. M. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Natures In which the ZooloKlcal Cliaracteriatlea that 
diittingniah the different Claasea, Genera, and Speciea are combined with a variety of intereat* 
ing Information lUnitratiTe of the Habits, Inatincta, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. EmbelUahed with 900 Engraringa on Wood. Ne|r Edition. Fcap. 8to. 10a. 
cloth I bound in roan, 12a. ; calf lettered, 12a. M. 

MAUNDER'S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFRRRNCRt Comprlainr an English Dictlonaiy and Grammar, an 
UniveraalOaxetteer, a ClaMical Dictionary, a Cnronologjr, a Law Dictinnary, a Synopaia of 
the Peerage, numemua uaeful Tablea, etc. The Twentieth Edition (IS&S), carefully re- 
Tised and corrected throughout, with some Additions. Foolscap Svo. 10a. cloth; bound in 
roan, 12a. i calf lettered, 12*. M. 

MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 

Conslatinf of Memoira, Sltetchea, and brief Noticea of above I2U)00 Eminent Persona of all 
Agea and NaUona, from the Earlieat Period of Hiatory; forming a new and complete Dic« 
tlonary of Univeraal Biography. A New and carefully reriaed Edition t corrected tbrouffh- 
out, and extended by the introduction of numerous additional Urea. Foolscap 8to. lOa. 
cloth \ bound in roan, 12a.| calf lettered, 12a. M. 

MERIVALE.— A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

EMPIRE. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Vol*. 1. and II. 8vo. 28a. cloth. Vol. III. completing the History .to the Establisbment of 
the Monarchy by Augustus. 8vo. 14a. cloth. 



MERIVALE.— THE FAIX OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 

A Short Hiatory of the laat Century of the Commonwealth. 
b.D , late Fellow of St. Johu'a Cotlege, Cambridge. 12mo. 



A Short Hiatory of the laat Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. Charlea Merivale, 






MILNER.-THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

By the Ute Rev. Joseph Milner, A.M., With additiona by the late Rev. laaac Milner, 
DD. FR.S. A New Edition, revued, with additional Notes by the Rev. Thomas 
Grantham, B.D. 4 vols. 8vo . price 62a. cloth. 

MONTGOMERY.— ORIGINAL HYMNS FOR PUBLIC, SOCLO., 

AND PRIVATE DEVOTION. By James Montgomery. 18mo. price 6a. M. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With Bome additional Puema, and the Autbor'a Autobiographical Prefacea. A New Edition, 
complete In One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10a. M. cloth; 
morocco, 21a.— Or in 4 vola. foolscap 8vo. witn Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20t. 
cloth ; bound in morocco, l/.16a. 
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MOORE.— HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

FuDilUrlr and Practically coDtidered in a few of their Relatlous to the Blood. By Oeorf • 
Moure, M.D. PoASto. 7<*M. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY. 

Considered in relation to Health and Morala. By George Moore, MJ>. Meinbei of the 
Royal College of Pbyaidana, etc. Filth Edition. Fcap.sVo.S*. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. By George Moore, M.D. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6$. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moore, M.D. Third Edition. Fcap. 8ro. St. cloth. 

MOORE.— MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THOMAS MOORE. Editrd by the Riirht Hon. Lord John Russell. With Portraits 
and Vignette Iliaatrations. Vols. 1. and II. p«'St 8to. price Hm. cloth. 

THE THIRD AND FOURTH VOLUMES OF MOORE'S SERMONS, JOURNAL, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE, with PurtraiU of Sir John Stevenson and Samuel Rogers, Esq.i 
and Vignettes, by T. Creswlclc, R.A., of the Meeting of the Waters, and Moore's Residence 
at Mayfield. Vols. HI. and IV. post 8to. price SU. cloth. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS: 

Containing the Author's recent Introduction and Notes. Complete tn One Volume, uniform 
with Lorn Byron's and Soutbey's Poems. With Portrait and View uf Sinperton Cottage, 
Chippenham. Medium Sto. 1/. U. cloth; or 4:t«. bound in morocco, by Hayday. 

*«* Also a Ne\r and Cheaper Issue of the First collected Edition of the abore, in 10 toU. 
foolscap 8ro. with Portrait^and 19 Plates, price 86s. cloth. 

THOMAS MOORE'S SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

First collected Edition, with Vignette by Richard Doyle. 16mo. 6», cloth i or 18«. M. 
bound in smooth morocco, by Hayday. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition. With the Autobiographical Preface from the CoUectlre Edition of Mr. Moore's 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette by U. Macllse, H.A. 16mo.6t. cloth i 1S«. M. bound in 
smooth morocco, by Hayday. —Or in foolscap Sro.with Vignette by Corbonld, 10a. cloth } 
bound in morocco, 1 St. 6if. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Macllse, R.A. New and cheaper Edition, with 161 Designs, and the 
whole of the Letter-press engrared on Steel, by F. P.Becker. Super royal bvo. 81t. 6tf. 
cloth; bound in morocco, by Hayday, S/. V2$. 64. 

*•* The Oririnol fidi/fan, in imperial 8vo.63i, boardt t morocco, bjf Hagdajf, 4J. 14*. %d.i 
Proo/i, 6<. 6«. io»rdi,—map $ttll be had. 



MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

New Edition; with the Autobiographiral Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore*s 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Dy D. Mncline, R.A. 16mo. 6t. cloth ; Mt.6d. bound in 
smooth morocco, by Hayday.— Or in foolscap STO.with 4 Plates by Westall, 10«. 64, 
cloth; or 14<. bound In morocco. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With IS highly-finished Steel Plates, from Designs bT Corbould, Meadows, and Stephanoff, 
enqrraved under the superintendence of the late Charies Heath. New Edition. Square 
crown 8to. 16t. cloth ; morocro, ^Ae.—Afew tajiiet •/ the Original Edition fin rojrni 8ve. 
priee One Omineat etill remain. 
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MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

Bjr the Htv. H. Moaeley, M.A.* ProfcMor of N»tar«l PhikMoplijr Mid Aatroneaijr In King's 
CoUeget London. New Edition. Fcnp.Sro. witli WoodentSf 8e. eloth. 

MOSELEY. — THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF EN- 

GINBKRINO AND ARCHITBCTUHR. Bj the ReT.H.Motele7,M.A. F.R.S. 8to. 34*. 
cloth. 

MOSHETM'S ECCLESUSTICAL hiSTORY, 

Ancient nnd Modem. Trnnalated, with copioot Notes, by Jamee Mnrdock, D.D. N«w 
Edition, rcTieed, and continued, bj the Rer. Utnrj Soamet, M.A. 4 to1«. 8to.48«. eloth. 

MURE.— A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITKRATURE OF ANCIENT GRERCE. By William Mure, M P.. of Caldwell. 3 voU. 
8to. 3<tf. cloth. Vol. IV. conpriaiDK Uintoriral Literature from the Rise of Pare Compo> 
sition to the Death of Herodotns. 8ve. with Map, price lit, cloth. 

MURRATS ENCYCLOP.ffi:DU OF GEOGRAPHY: 

Comprising a complete Description of the Earth t exhibiting its Relation to the HeaTenlj 
Bodies, Its Physical Stmctnre, the Natural History of each Country, and the industrr. Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. Second Edition) 
with 82 Maps, and upwards of 1,000 other Wood EngraTings. 8vo. 8/. eloth. 

NEALE.— RISEN FROM THE RANKS ; 

Or, Conduct vertw Caste. Bj the Rot. Kraklne Neale* MJi. Rector of Kirton, 8nffolIt. 
Fcap. 8vo. t'Vecrijr resifjr. 

NEALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the Rct. Erskine Neale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Foolscap 8ro. 6«. doth. 

THE EARTHLY RESTING-PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rer. Erskine Neaie, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. Fcap. 8vo. 7a. cloth. 

NEALE.- THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, CbristianItT and Iniidelity contrasted In the Last Hours of Remarkable Persons. By the 
Rer. Erskine Neale, M.A., New Editions. S toIs. fcap. 8vo. 6s. each. ■ 

NEWMAN.— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED Con- 
gregations. By John Henry Newman, Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Ned. Second 
Edition. 8to. J3i. doth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

STRAY LEAVES FROM AN ARCTIC JOURNAL i or. Eighteen Months In the Polar 
Reginns in search of Sir John FrankHn's Expedition. Bt L^t. .'«herard Osborn, R.N., 
Commanding UJ1.S.V. Honter. With M^t and Four coloured Plates. Post 8fo. price 
1S«. cloth. 

OWEN JONES.— WINGED THOUGHTS. 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With illustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman, and executed in illuminated printing by Owen Jones. Imperial 8to. 
81Si«6ii. elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS t A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon. With beautiful Illustrations of 
Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. - Imperial 8to. SU. M. elegantly 
bound in calf. 



OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIKLD. A Series of StuMw. Br Marr Anne Buou. With bcwttirBl lUutntlooi of Fnilt. 
dctigned uid riiaced iu Colawft by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo. Sla. M. elcfauUr bound 
in calf. 

OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

AND PHYSIOLOtiY OF THE INVERI^BRATK ANIMALS, delivered »t tlic Ro7»l 
CoUere of Smrgeoni in 1S4S. Bj Bicbwrd Owen, F.R.8. Hnnlcriui ProfeMor to the College. 
New EdltioB, corrected. 8fo. with Woodcnt*. {Simrlg readg. 

PROFESSOR OWENS LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY «f the YBRTKBRATR ANIMALS, deliverwl at the 
Bejel CoUere of SwY<oni in ISM end 1846. VoL I., with Weodcoi t. Svo. 14e. cloth. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF BLAISE PASCAL : 

With M. Villemaln't Kimj en Paecml coniidered m • Writer and Moralist, preised to 
the Provineimt Utters t and the Mitetllmmeout IfrMnfi. Tkougkta •« Helif^icu, and 
EtfUemen of ChrUtlanitft rearranged, with large AddiUona, from the French Kdition 
of Moiia. P. Pauffdre. Tranalated from the French, with Memoir, Introdnctiona to the 
variona Worha, Kditorial Notes, and Appendices, br George Pearee, Es«. S toIs. post 8ro. 
with Portrait, 3i$. M. cloth. 

Vol. I.— PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL 'Li^TTBRS I with M. Vill«main*s Essar on PMcal 

prefixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8t«. Portrait, 8$. 6d. cloth. 

Voi. II.-THR THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, AND EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
with Additions from orifinni MSS.i firom M. Fangtoe's Edition. Poet 8to. 8>. M. doth. 

Vol. III.-PASCAL'S MISCELLANBOUS WRITINGS, CORRESPONDENCE. DE* 
TACttED THOUGHTS, etc. teom M. Faag*re*a EdiUon. Post 8to. 8*. 6d.cluth. 



PASHLEY.— PAUPERISM AND POOR LAWS. 

By Robert Paahley, M.A , F.C.P.S., One of Her Majestr's Coanael, and late I 
Trinity College, Cambridge { Author of Traaeh iu Crete. 8to. price 1U« 6d., cloth 



CAPTAIN PEEL'S TRAVELS IN NUBLA..— A RIDE THROUGH 

THE NUBIAN DESERT. By Captain W. Peel, R. N . Poatftro. with a Route Map from 
Cairo to Eordofau, price 6». cloth. 

PEREIRA.— A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

with Obaerratious on the Dletetlenl Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digesthre 
Organs I and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the sich, etc. By Jon. Pereira, 
M.D.F.R.S., author of £tement$ of Mmterim Mediem. 8to. 18s. cloth. 

PESCHEL'S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

TraosUted from the (;erman, with Notes, by E. West. With Diagrams sad WoodcuU. 
8 Tols. fcap. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

PETERBOROUGH.-A MEMOIR OF CHARLES MORDAUNT, 

KARL OF PRTISRBOROUUH AND MONMOUTH t With SelecUona from his Corres- 
pondence. By the Author of Uoeketagm and The Comqmett «/ Caumdm. 3 toIi. post 8vo. 

[In tkeprete. 

PHILLIPS'S ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MNERA- 

IXIKY. A New Edition, with esteusire Alterations and Additions, b? H. J . Binoke, F.R.8., 
F.G S.: and W.H. Miller, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Pmfessor of Mineralogy in the Unlrersity 
of Cambridge. With nnmerons Wood Engravings. Pobt 8to. price 18a. i-loth. 




PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALiE- 

OZOIC FOSSILS OF CORNVFALL, DEVON, aad WEST SOMERSET » ebaerred in 
the coanc of the OrdMuce Geotoglral Bwrey of that IMstrict. Bjr John PhUfiiw, F JL8. 



F.G.S. Sro.withfU PUtcs, coa^UiBg Tcry ■■acromt nf«res,9«. cloth. 

PORTLOCK. — REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE 

COUimr OF Londonderry, and or Part* of Tjrone and F«managk, •zamined and 
deaeribednnderthe Anthoritrefthe Master-GcnoralaadDoard of Ordnance. BrJ.B. Port- 
lock, F.B.S.ctc. 8to. with 48 Plates, 34«.cloth. 



POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

vith Pen and Pencil. Bjr W. Trrunc Power, D.A.C.G. From a Journal kept In that Conn* 
try, from July 18tf to Jnne 18M. With 8 Platea and 2 Woodeott. Poat 8vo. U*. cloth. 

THE TADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR TROUT: 

Being a complete Practical Treatite on that Branch of the Art of Anriinr ; with pUdn and 
eopiens Instmctions for the Manafactnre of Artificial FUea. Bj G.P.B. Pnlman. lUrd 
Edition, with sereral Woodcmts. Wcup. 8fO. 6$. cloth. 



PYCROFT.— A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapted to erery Taate and Capacitj. With Llterarr Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
PjcroftfB.A.^anthorof rAeCelJ«yiaa'«GiiM«. New Edition. Fcap.8f0.6«. cloth. 



DR. REECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE: 

For the nac of the Clergr, HcmIs of Families, Schools, and Jnnior Medical Practitioners. 
Conprisinf a complete Kodem Dispensatonr, and a Practical Treatise on the distlnfnisliing 
Symptonu. Causes, Prevention, Cure, and PiUliation of the Diseases incident to the Homan 
Frame. With the latest Discorerles in the different Departments of the Heiiling Art, 
Materia Medica, etc- Sereuteenth Edition, with considerable Additions ; revised and 
corrected by the Author's Son, Dr. Henry Rcece, M.B.C JB. etc. 8to. Us. cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTION AUy AND GREEK LEXICON t forming a Glossary of all the Words respeetlttg 
Visible Objects connected withthe Arts, Manufactures, and Everr-daj Life of the AnHonts. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thonsand Object* from the Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, Jun. B.A., Post 8to. with about S/X)0 Woodcats,31f. cloth. 

JOURNAL OF A BOAT VOYAGE THROUGH RUPERT'S 

LAND and the Central Arctic Sea, In Search of the Discovery Ships under command of 
Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geofrraphy of North America. By 
Sir John Richardson, C.B.,P.R.S., etc., Inspector of NaviU Hobpitals and Fleets. With 
a coloured Map, several Plates and Woodcuts. 2 toU. 8ro. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE.— A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German- Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Frennd. By the 
Rer. J. E. Riddle. M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, with Corrections. 
Post 4to. SU. 6d. cloth. 

RIDDLE'S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. 8to. 21s. cloth. 



\» Separatelp ^ 



Turn ENousH-LATXir Dicnoif abt, price 15«. 
Thb LATiN-EifousH DxcTiOMABT, price 7<. 
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RIDDLE'S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY • 

A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of Latin Classical Words. New 
JSdition. Royal 32mo.4«. bound. 
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RIVERS.— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE: 

Containing ample Deicriptioni of all the Ane leading varietiea of Rotetfregnlarlj claaaed in 
their reapective Famllieai their Hlatory and Mode of Culture. Bj T.>RtTen, Jnn. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and improved. FooUcap 8to. 6t. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A Greeic and Engllah Lexicon of the New Teaunent. Br Edward Robinann, D.D. LL.D. 
Profesaor of Biolical Literature in the Union Theoloirical Seminarj, New York ; Author 
of Biblical Retearehe$ In Paleutin*, etc. New Edition^ rcTiaed and in great part re" 
written. 8to. 18«. cloth. 

ROGERS'S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR,- 

Containing a plain and accurate Deacription of ererjr apecies and variety of Culinary Vege- 
tablea i with the moat approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them . New and 
cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6a. cloth. 

• * 

ROGERS. — ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE EDINBUftOU REVIEW. By Henry Rogers. 3 vols. 8vo. 24f . cloth. 

ROGET.— THESAURUS op ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 

daisified and arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Roget, M.O., F.B.S. Second Edition, revbed and enlarged. 
Medium 8vo. price 14«. cloth. 

ROWTON (F.)— THE DEBATER: 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
With ample references to the best sources of information upon each particular topic. By 
Frederic Rewton. Second Edition. FooUcap 8vo. 6«. cloth. 



ST. JOHN (H.)— THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO ; 

Its History and Present State. By Horace St. John, Author of Histerp •/ the BritUi 
Conqueati in Jndia^ Lift o/CkrUtopker Columbu$, etc. 3 vols, post 8vo» price 31s. cloth. 



MR. ST. JOHN'S NEW WORK ON EGYPT.— ISIS : 

An Egyptian Pilgrimage. By Jamea Augustus St. John. 3 vols, post 8vo. price 31s. cloth. 

THE SAINTS OUR EXAMPLE. 

By the Author of Letten to Mf Vnkmntn Friendt, Lettert on HappineUf etc. Frap. Svo . 
price 7$. cloth. 

SIR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE OF HIS SHIP- 

WRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands In the Caribbean Seat with a 
Detail of manv extraordinary and highly Interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, 
as written in nis own Diary. Edited by Jane Porter. Third Edition. 3 vols, post Svo. 
3U. cloth.— Also an Abridgement, in ]6mo. price Half-a-Crown » 

SELF-DENIAL THE PREPARATION FOR EASTER 

By the Author of Lettert to My Unknown Frlende, Foolscap Svo. priee 3«. M. cloth. 

SEWELL.— AMY HERBERT. 

By a Lady. Edited by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Fellow and Tntor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. New Edition, complete in One volume. Foolscap Svo. price 6a, cloth. 

SEWELL.— THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of Amp Herbert, Edited by the Rev. W. Heweli, B.D. 3 vols. fcap. Svo. 9f. 
cloth. 
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SEWELL.— GERTRUDE. 

A Tale. By the Author of Amg Herbtrt. Edited by the K«». W. Sevell, B.D. New 
KditUni, cotapletc in Oae volivne. FooUei^Svo. price 8«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Chndren, on the practical Use of a Portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
author of ilmy Herbert. Kdited by the ReT.|W. Sewell, B.D. New Kdition. 8 toU. 
fcap. 8vo. 16«. cloth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Author of Jwjr Herbert. Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. New Edition. S 
ToU. feoitcap 8ro. 13*. clothe 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, 

In which nothimf it added to the OrlKinal Text ; bat thoae Words and ExpreadoDS are 
omitted which cannot with propriety be read akxad. By T. Bowdler, Eto. F.Il.8. New 
Edition (1858) , in voluaes for the Pocket. S taIs. foolaeap 8vo. price Ms. doth. 

*•* Also a Library Edition ; with 86 Illustrations after Smirke* etc. Sto. 21*. cloth 

SONGS AND BALLADS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

Illustrated in 19 Plates by the EtchingClub. imperial 4to. Ait. boards. 

••* The first Nine Plates were originally published in 1843; and the Subscribers to thOM 
Plates may purchase the last Nine separately* price 21<. 

SHARP'S NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER, 

OR TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS AND NARROW 
SKASi Comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, Seats, Natural 
Features, and ObJecU of Note, founded on the best Authorities { full Particukn of th« 
Boundaries, Registered Electors, etc. of the Parliamentary Boroughs ; with a Reference 
under every Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance Surrey, as far as completed ; and an 
Appendix, containing a General View of the ReM>nrces of the United Kingdom, a short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of ccrtalu Rcsulu of the Census of 1851. 2 tuIs. two. 
2f . l((f. cluth. 

SHORT WHIST : ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND LAWS ; 

With the recent Decisions of the Clubs, and Observations to make any one a Whist Player. 
Contaiuiug alsothe Laws of Piquet, Cassino. Ecwrte, Crlbbage, Backgammon. By Mi^JorA. 
New Edition. To wAch are added, PreeepU fox Tyroa. Bj Mxs. B. Foolscap 8to. 8*. cloth, 
gilt edges. 

SINCLAia-THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Catherine Sinclair. New Edition, eottected and enlaived. Fcap. 8t«.8«. doth. 

SINCLAIR —POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. h 

By Catherine Sinclair. Dedicated to her Nieces. Fc^t. 8to. 6s. cloth. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLET. 

From The Speetmtor. With Notes and Illnstratiens by W. Henry Wills i and Twelve fne 
Wood Engravinirs by John Thompson from Designs by Frederick Tayler. Crown 8vo. Ifis. 
boards; or 27t- oound in morocco by Hayday.— Also a Cheap Edition, without Engravings, 
in 16iBO. price One Shilling. 

SKETCHES BY A SAILOR; 

Or, Things of Earth and Things of Heaven. By a Commander in the Rnral Navy. 
Contents:— 1. The Shipwreck; 3. The Model Prisont 8. The F^ot Race; 4. A Man Over* 
boMrd ; 6. The Assize Court { C. The Fugitive. Fcap. 8vo. price 3«. 6d. cloth. 
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SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

Bf Alfred Saee, P.R.8., Sarfreon to the Bank of EngUnd. Third Rdition, eoariderahlj 
enlarged ; with fiUectrotTpee and nvmeroot Woodcuta. Post 8ro. 10a. M. cloth. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

ConprlaiJig the Aathor'a MiacaUaatooa Writings, and Contributions to the Rdinburgh 
Review. New Edition, complete In One Voliuae ; with Portrait and Vignette. S«(«are 
crown 8vo. Sit. doth » aOt. call eztr% kj Ui^daj.—Off in ItoU.8vo. with Portrait«38a. cloth. 

SMITH.— ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

KOPHY, deliTcred at the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 1806, and 1806. Bjr the late 
Rev. bjrdnej Smith; M.A. Second SdiUon. 8vo. l'2$. doth. 



SMITH.— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAUL: 

with DisserUtlons on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancients. Bj James Smith, Esq., F.R.S. etc. 8vo. with Illustrations, 14«. dotn. 



SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH 

(IF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. A Narrative of Kvery-dav Life in the Arctic Seas. By W. 
Parker Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in colours. Post 8vo. 12«. cluth. 



THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHRY. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charles Cuthberi Sonthey, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigh. 
With numerotta Portraits i and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs by W. Westall, 
A.R.A. 6 vols, post 8vo. 68s. cloth. 



SOUTHETS COMMON-PLACE BOOKS. 

THE COMMON-PLACE BOOKS of the late Robert Southcy. Comprising--l. Choice 
Passages i with Collections for the History of Manners and Literature in Knnland i 3. 
Special Collections on various HIstorlcdand Theologied Subjects i 8. Andytieal Readings 
in vMrloos branches of Literature i and 4. Orl^nal Memoranda, Literary and MlRcdlnneous . 
Edited by the Rev. John Wood Warter, B.D. 4 vols, square crown 8vo. S/. 18i. cloth. 

Each Coaunon*Place Book, complete In Itself, may bf had separately as follows t— 

FIRST SERIES-CHOICE PASSAOBS, etc Sd Edition i with MedalUoa. Price ISs. 
SRCOND SERIES-SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. Price 18«. 
THIRD SERIES— ANALYTICAL READINGS. One Guinea. 
FOURTH SERIES-ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, etc. One Guinea. 

SOUTHEY'S THE DOCTOR ETa 

Complete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. John Wood Warter. With Portrdt, 
Vignette, Bust, and edonred Plate. New EdiUon. Square crown 8vo. ils. cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF WESLEY, 

And Rise and Pnigrcss of Methodism. New Rdition, with Notes by the late Samuel Taylor 
Coleddoe ; and Remarks on the Life and Character of John Wesley, by the late Alexander 
Knox. Edited by the Rev. C. C. Southey, M Jl. S vols.Svo. with two Portrdts, If. 8t. cloth. 

ROBERT SOUTHETS COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS: 

Cnntdning all the Author's last Introductions and Notee. Complete In One Vdame, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet's Residence at Keswick i uniform with Lord Byron's and 
Moore's Poetlcd Works. Medium 8vo. 31s. clotht 43*. bound in morocco, by Hayday.— Or 
in 10 vols. foolscap 8vo. with Portrdt and 19 Plates, 3/. lOs.t osorocco, 41. )0«. 

^ ■ 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



SOUTHErS SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chancer to Lorelace inclnaiTe. With Biographical Sketches bj the late Robert 
Soatbey. Medium 8to. SUt. cloth. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT, 

Fortheuae of Mercbanta, Ownera and Maatera of Shipa, Officera of Cuatoma, and all 
Peraona connected with Shipping or Commerce i containing the Law and Local Regnla* 
tiona affecting the Ownerahip, Charge, and Management of Sbipa and their Cargoea i 
together with Noticea of other Mattera, and all neceaaarj Information for Marinera. New 
Edition, rewritten throoghont ; and containing the New Paaaengera Act paaaed during the 
last Seaaion of Parliament. ICdited by Graham Willmore, Kaq., M.A., Barri8ter«auLaw ; 
George Clementa, of the Cuatoma, London | and William Tate, author of Tht Modem 
CamSUt. 8fO. 28a. cloth. 

STEPHEN.— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By the Right Honourable Sir Jamea Stephen, K.C.B., LL.U., Profeaaor of Modem Uistoiy 
in the UniTCraitjr of Cambridge. Second Edition. STola.Sru. 24f. cloth. 

'* The$e matterlf Lectmret bp Sir Jame$ Stephen^ tuetettor to the lamented Profe$9or 
Smifthe in the Univertitp of Cambridge^ mlthou^k tkef take rather «r«p ground^ will be found 
to eait ajlood of light on the etternal and internal hittoriet of the French people^ ditenuing 
a$ thef dofulljfand with eontummate abilitg^ at wa$ to be etpreted fritm the auth*'r of 
KcflcHiastical Biographj, the monarehiralt Jndieialt and eeonomieal inttitutione of the Qreat 

Nation The preeent Leetnree are at once profound [and] diteriminative. 

Thrg are written in a ttnle uf eingulnr faieinationt and even to the general reader tkeg 
pretent hietorical truth in the attractiveneu of romance. We indulge the hope that tkeg 
will attain a large circulation^ etpeda Ig among those claetet who are «o latetuatnmrian a$ to 
ignore the painful but palpable facte of eeete$iastteal hiitorg.** Electic Beriew. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS IN ECCLESLA.STICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

From The Edinburgh Review. By the Right Honourable Sir Jamea Stephen, KJS.,LL.D 
Second Edition. 3 vola. Sto. 34<. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, AND THE NORMAL SEMINARY, hj David Stow, Eaq.. Houorarj Secretary 
to the Glaagow Normal Free Seminary. 8th Edition) with Platea and Woodcuu. PoatSvo. 
6«. cloth. 
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SUTHERLAND —JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE IN BAFFIN'S 

BAY AND BARROW STRAITS, in the Yeara 1860 and IH61, Performed by H. M. Ships 
Lady Franklin and Sophia, under the command of Mr. William Penny, in aearch of the 
miasin^ Crewa of Her Majeaty'a Ships Erebua and Terror t with a Narrative of Sledge 
Excursions on the Ice of Wellington Channel t and Obaervationa on the Natural Hlatorr 
and Phyaical Featurea of the Countriea and Frosen Seaa viaited. By Peter C. Sutherland, 
M.D.,M.R.C.S.B.,Surgeontothe Expedition. With Two colwured Charu by A. Petermann, 
Mx Plates (four coloured}, and numeroua Wood Engravings. 2 vola. poat 8vo. price 27«. 
cloth. 

SWAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By Charles Swain. Fcap. 8vo.6t. cloth i or bound in morocco, 12». 

SYMONS.— THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Symona, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. Fifth Edition, In. 
eluding the Act paaaed in 1861 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1860, and the 
provisions of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen'fe Fund. 12mo. 6«. cloth. 

TATE. — EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY ; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing varioua AppUrationa 
of the Principle of Workt the Theory of the Steam -EtiKUie, with aimple Mechanical Theo- 
rems and Problema on accumulated Work, etc. By Tbomaa Tate, F.R.A.S., of Kneller 
Training College, Twickenham. New Edition. 12mo. 2«. cloth.— KEY, price 3«. 6d. 

"The object ofthl$ work i$ to remove an evil pointed out bg Profeuor Moeeley in kl$ 
Report on the Hgdraultc Machinet of the Great B»hibitioH—the jreqnent »acr(/lce of capital 
and of much mechanical ingenuitUt in English mnchtnerif at compared with French^frum 
the want oj a knowledge of mechanical laws. Mr.' Tate enuneiatei the prineiplet of hit 
aubject^ and iUuitrate* them bg meant of eMcreitet conducted for the most part on algebraical 
ami g'eometrical prineiplet. Spectator. 
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TATE.— THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY 

APPLIRD TO INDUSTRIAL MBCHANICS. Forming » Seqnri to the Aathor'i BMerei$0$ 
«■ Meckaniet mud Nmturml PMIoMopkf. Bj Thomaa Tate, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Training 
CoUeire, Twiclieuham. With about MO Wood EngraTinga. 8ro. price 10«. M. cloth . 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS: 

Contidning rarioai orinlnal and ntefal Fonaalc, ■pecialljr appUed to INibalar Bridges^ 
Wraaght Iron and Cast Iroa Bcama, etc. Bj Thomaa Tate, F.ft.A.S. 8f o. i$, 64, cloiE. 

TAYLER.— MARGARET; OR, THE PEARL. 

Bj the Rer. Chariei B. Tajrler, M.A. New Edition. Foolscap 8to. (U.cloth. 

TAYLER.— LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 

Br the Rer. Charies B. Tkjler, M.A. New Editioa. Foolscap 8to. with Froatiepleee 
6m M. cloth. ■ 

TAYLOR.— THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF B. R. HAYDON, 

Historical Painter. Edited, and continned to the time of hit Death, from Ills own Joamala, 
br Tom Taylor, M. A. of tne Inner Temple, Esq.; Ut« Fellow of Trialtj College. Cam. 
briifge I and late Professor of the English Language and Uteratore in UnlTcraitr College, 
Loudon. I vols, post 8to. [/« th* prttB, 

TAYLOR.— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

By Isaac Tajlor. With a Portrait of Wesley. Post 8vo. lOs. M. cloth. 

(* A II the eharaeterlstiet o/earlif Methoiitm arg analf$ed fn the pretent volmmf mtth m 4i»- 
erlmiitntion, and de$eribed with delearn^u^ tmeh at we might «mpttt frwm the mkUo$ophiral 

and eInqHrnt author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm Of the Methodiem 

of th» eighteenth eenturf, the corporeal part rrmaim in the Wetlewan Conuetion i the tout 
of If, mhlie partlf animating that bodift was tramfmed into all Christian Churehet. How 
that great movement became a ttarting-point in our modem Uttory^ and haw it wa» tkt 
tourte of what it the mott eharaeterittie of the preient',time^ n» eontratted with the eorregm 
ponding period of Intt century^ not in religion only^ hut te general tout of national feeling^ 
and manuer$t and literature, Ur, Taylor ably $hew»,'* Xiterarj Gasctte. 

TAYLOR— LOYOLA: AND JESUITISM 

In its Rudiments. By Isaac Taylor. With medallion Portr^. Post 8ro. lOi. M. cloth 

THIRLWALL.— THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Right Rct. the Lord Bishop of St.Darid's, (the Rev. Counop Thirlwall) . An im- 

S roved Library Edition { with Maps. 8 vols. 41. 14s. cloth.— Also, an Edition in 8 vuls. fcap. 
TO. with Vignette Titles, U. 8s. doth. 

HISTORY OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIME 

TO THR TAKING OF CORINTH BY THE ROMANS, B.C. 1-M, mainly based upon 
Bishop Tbiriwall's History of Greece. By Dr. Leonhard Schmits, F.B.S.E., Rector of the 
High School of Edinbargh. Second Edition. 12mo. 7$. 6d, doth. 

THOMAS'S MODERN PRACTICE OF PHYSIC: 

Exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, Prognustics, Morbid Appearances, and Treatment of the 
IHseases of All Climates. Eierenth Edition, tborougbiy rerised, corrected, aud to a con- 
siderable extent rewritten, by Algernuu Frampton, M.D., Physician to the London Hoa- 
Jitalt assisted by Herbert Dsvies, M.O.,. Physician to the Loudon Hospiul i N. Parher, 
I.U., Assistant- Physic Ian to the London Hospital ; G. Critchett, F.R.C.S., Senior Assist* 
ant-Surgeon to the London Hosoitd : J. Wordsworth, F.R.C.S.. Assistant-Surgeon to the 
London lios|dtal t Henry Powell, M.D., Edinburgh i and H. Letbeby, M.D., Lecturer on 
Chemistry and Toxicology in the London UospitsI Medical School. 2 vols. 8vo. price Ut. 
cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Comey, Esq. Illustrated with Serenty-seTenDeslgnsdrawn on Wood by 
the Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Square crown 8vo. 31*. cloth i bound In morocco, bj Hayday,36«. 
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so NEW W0&K8 AND NEW EDITIONS 

THOMSON'S TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Foar, Foor-and-arhalf, and Fire per Cent.* from One Pound to Ten Theiuui4» 
•ad from I to Stt Dayi, in a refular proneMion of Sinffle Days; with lotereit at all the 
above Rates, fron On* to Twelre Montai. and from One to Ten Yean. Alao» Tablea 
•hewlnf the Exchange on Bills, etc. etc. New Edition. ISbo. 8«. hound. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verham Sempiternum. Bjr J. Tajrlor. Being; an Kpitone of the Old and New Teita- 
menta in Enffliah Verae. New Bditiun, printed front th« Edition of 1688, bj C. Whitting. 
hanif Chiawick. Mmo. b. M. bound and claaped. 



TOMLINE'S INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

BIBLE ; Being the FIrat Voluae of the Element* of Chriatian Theolofj ; eontalnfaif 
Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the HolTScriptnresi a Summary of the History 
of the Jews; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief Sutement of the Contents of the 
sereral Boolts of the Old Testament. New Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 6$. M. cloth. 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRL/^LS. 

Revised and illustiutad with Essays mad Notss. By Williaa Charles Towosend-, Esq. 
M.A. Q.C. 8 Tols. 8ro. 30«. cloth. 



TOWNSEND.—THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT 

JUDGES OF THE LAST AND OF THE PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles 
Townsend, Esq., M.A.Q.C. 3to1s. 8to. SSs. cloth. 



TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Series of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.8. A. and R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition, edited by the Rct. Sydney Turner. ItoIs. 
post Sto. Sis. M. cloth. 



TURNER.— A NEW EDITION OF SHARON TURNER'S 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AOKSi ComprUIng the Relims from 
William the Conqueror to the Accession of Henry Vill. 4 toIs. 8to. [In the prtu. 



TURNER-THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Rnrliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.R.S. and RJk.SX. 
The Seveuth Edition. 8 to1s.8to.86<. cloth. 



TURTON'S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER 

SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. New Edition, with Addltious. By John Edward 
Gray. Post 8to. with Woodcuts, and IS coloured Plates 16<. cloth. 



URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 

MINES : Containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Urc, 
M.D.F.R.S. M.G.S.M.A.S.Lond.. M. Acad. N.S.Philad.; S.Ph.Soc.N. Germ.Hanor.; 
Mullii, etc. etc. 3d Edition, corrected. 8to. with 1.241 Woodcuts. 50<. cloth.~Also 
SUPPLEMENT OF RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. SdEdltlon. 8T0.14«.cloth. 



WATERTON.— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Oruithoiogy. By Charles Waterton, Esq., author of Wanieriitrt in South Jmerttm 
With an Autobiography of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New Editions. 3to1s. 
foolscap 8to. lOf. cloth^Sepmrmtelp—Vol. 1. (First Series), b$. 6d, Vol. II. (Second 
Series), 4«.M. 



